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CHAPTER XL. 
Two — PARTED. 

HIS early summer had been a time 
of little pleasure to any one in the 
Square. Everything had seemed 
to go wrong from the day Miss 
Cherry went dolefully away, cry- 
ing with wonder and disappoint- 
ment to think that her darling 
should have been so unkind io her, 
' and her brother fallen so com- 
pletely out of her influence. Veiy 
.r= hopefully she had come, prepared 
to do her duty, and sure at least 
of Carats sweet society and comfort 
— but as she drove away from the 
door Miss Cherry felt that this society was over for ever. She had 
trusted in " the child " from Cara's earliest days — and now the child 
shut up her heart, and would not, even after all she had seen with her 
own eyes, confide in her. She saw now how it was going to be. James 
would marry " that woman," which was the bitter name by which gentle 
Miss Cherry, so full of kindly charity, had been driven by suspicion to 
call Mrs. Meredith — and Cara would fall away from her own relations, 
and estrangement and doubt would take the place of afiection. " Oh, that 
we had never seen them I " Miss Cherry said to herself, meaning the 
Meredith family generally — that "elderly siren" who had bewitched 
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2 CAEITA. 

James, and that harum-scarum son who had persuaded Cara to bind 
herself to him without telling her nearest relations. For Edward Miss 
Cherry had a certain kindness. He had been very kind — he had be- 
haved as young men used to do (she thought), as was becoming and 
respectful — and he too had been disappointed and wounded by the 
strange secresy of the young pair, who had no motive to make them so 
desirous of concealing their engagement; why should they conceal iti 
This was the most provoking, the most exasperating feature of all ; 
there was no reason for concealment — ^the parents on either side would 
have been willing enough — no one would have thrown any obstacles in 
their way. Why had they made a mystery of it 1 And James 1 — Miss 
Cherry went down to the country with a sad heart. But it pained her 
infinitely to answer those questions which Miss Charity insisted upon 
having replies to. She could censure them herself in the recesses of her 
own bosom — but to hear others find fault with them was more than Miss 
Cherry could bear. 

" You see I have got well without you," Miss Charity said. " I hope 
you have done as well for James and his daughter, Cherry, as nature, 
without any assistance, has done for me." 

"Oh, they are very well, thank you," said Miss Cherry, with a 
tremor. "Cara has a headache sometimes; but all girls have head- 
aches — and as for James, he is in perfect health." 

"I was not thinking of his health. Is all safe about the other 
matter?" 

"You know, her husband died," said Miss Cherry, somewhat 
dreamily. 

" What has that to do with it 1 A woman without a husband has 
just as much need to be circumspect as a woman with one. What are 
you insinuating, Cherry 1 I don't understand you to-day 1 " 

" Why should I insinuate — and what can I say 1 James was going 
away, because he could not make up his mind to give up going to her ; 
but now — he means to stay." 

- " So that is it ! " said Miss Charity. She was not quite decorous in 
all her ways, but took the privilege of her age, and often shocked her 
more scrupulous niece. She uttered a sound which was not unlike a low 
whistle of mingled astonishment and amusement. " So that is what it 
is I These men with broken hearts are incroyabUj Cherry. And will 
she have him, I wonder 1 " 

"Have himi" Miss Cherry echoed, with something which from 
her gentle lips was like scorn. She was over-severe in this case 
as naturally as in other cases she was over-charitable. " She had not 
seen her husband for I don't know how many years — there cannot be 
any very great grief on his account. And James goes there — every 
night." 

" Ah ! but I wonder if they'll care to marry," said the old lady — 
" that's difierent — I shoidd think they would prefer not to marry " 
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CAEITl. 3 

" Aunt Charity ! James may be weak but he is not wicked. He 
would not do such a thing " 

" You are a little old maid, and you don't know anything alwut it," 
cried Miss Charity, peremptorily. She was an old maid herself, to speak 
by the book — ^but she thought she did understand. Miss Cherry said 
nothing of her other trouble. She went and got her knitting meekly, 
and settled down in the old way as if she had never left the Hill. Well I 
it was home, and this was her natural life — ^but when her old aunt, who 
was now quite strong again, went briskly out to the garden to look after 
the flowers and her gardener. Miss Cherry let her hands fall into her lap, 
and felt the stillness penetrate to her soul. The troubles of the Square, 
the commotions and displeasures, Cara who would not open her heart — 
saucy Oswald who smiled in her face and defied her — ^pobr Edward with 
his disappointment — and even James, who according to all appearance 
was going to marry again ; — how angry she had been with them 1 how 
she had felt their different faults, crying to herself bitterly over them — 
and yet how she missed them ! That was life — this — this was home — 
which was quite a different thing. It was very wicked of her, very 
ungrateful to God who had given her such a lovely house, such a good 
kind aunt, nobody to trouble or disturb her; very ungrateful, very 
wicked. Had she not everything that heart could desire 1 and peace 
and quiet to enjoy it. Miss Cherry acknowledged all this — and cried. 
How still it was ! nothing moving, nothing happening — and yet, un- 
grateful woman, to be so well off and not to appreciate it ! What could 
she wish for more? — indeed, Mrs. Burchell thought that she had a great 
deal too much, and that it was sinful for an unmarried woman without 
a family to be so well off as Miss Cherry was. 

Meantime Cara, left alone in the Square, fell into all the melancholy 
of her beginning. Oswald still came to see her from time to time in the 
morning, confiding to her all the steps of his progress, and receiving 
sometimes her sympathy, sometimes reproof, sometimes what they both 
called " advice." Though she had very good cause to be angry with him, 
yet it was very difficult to be angry with Oswald — ^for though he was so 
self-r^arding, he was too light-hearted to be stigmatized with the harsher 
quality of selfishness. It came to the same thing often, but yet the name 
seemed too harsh. And he was Cara's only friend. She had not had 
time to form many acquaintanceships, and she was too shy to go by her- 
self to return the calls, or even to accept the invitations of the people 
she did know. How was she to go anywhere? Her father took no 
interest, asked no questions — ^and Mrs. Meredith was no longer the con- 
fidant of everything that happened, to arrange all for her. Therefore she 
refused the invitations, and shrank more and more into her corner. 
Between her and Mrs. Meredith a great gulf had risen. Who had 
caused it or what had caused it no one could tell — ^but there it lay, 
separating them, causing embarrassment when they met, and driving them 
daily further and further apart. Mrs. Meredith was angry with Cara as 
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Miss Cherry was. She saw no sense, no meaning, in the concealment 
which she too believed in ; and it had done a positive wrong to Edward, 
who never, she felt sure, would have permitted himself to go so far had 
the position been definitely settled. Edward had resumed his work with 
greater energy than ever. He was going forward now for his final 
examination, after which very little interval was left. His mother could 
not think of it without tears. One of her two boys was thus lost to her — 
the half of her fortune so to speak, and more than the half, for Edward 
had gradually assumed all the kindly offices which Oswald had been too 
much self-occupied to undertake — ^and it was all Cara's fault. Thus 
they blamed each other, not saying a word except in their own hearts — as 
women will do, I suppose, till the end of time. Mrs. Meredith would 
have allowed, had you pressed her, that Oswald too was wrong ; but in 
her heart she never thought of his fault, only of Cara's. It was Cara 
who had done it — a little frankness on her part, natural confidence in 
one who was to be her mother, and who was so willing (Mrs. Meredith 
said to herself with genuine feeling) to accept that office, and care for the 
child and her comforts ; how much evil might have been avoided had Cara 
possessed this quality, so winning in young people I Then Oswald would 
have been drawn closer to, instead of separated as he now seemed, from 
his family — then Edward would have checked himself in time, and his 
thoughts would have travelled in some other dii-ection. All Cara's fault ! 
"With a real ache in her heart at the thought of the mischief done, this was 
what the elder woman thought. So that when Cara withdrew, wounded, 
and sad, and angry at the position in which she found herself, Mrs. 
Meredith made no effort to call her from her retirement. She was fuD 
of many reflections and questions of her own — and surely it was the part 
of the children to inform her of everything, to seek her consent, to con- 
ciliate her, not hers to do all this to them. 

As for Edward he went no more to the house in which he had spent 
so many happy hours. Looking back at them now, how happy they 
seemed I No cloud seemed to have been on his sky when he sat there by 
the light of Cara*s lamp, reading to her, seeing her through all his read- 
ing, feeling the charm of her presence. In reality they had been full of 
very mingled pleasure, and often the bitterness involved had overbalanced 
the sweetness ; but he did not remember that now that they were past — 
they seemed to have been all happiness, a happiness lost for ever. He 
made up for the loss, which seemed to have impoverished his whole life, 
by work. Fortunately he had lost ground which had to be recovered now, if 
he was to carry out his original intention about India — and he gave himself 
up to this with something like passion. All the evening through, in those 
hours which he used to spend with Cara, he worked, deadening himself, 
stupefying himself with this like a narcotic, exciting his brain to take the 
part of a counter-irritant against his heart. Now and then if the poor 
young fellow paused for a moment, a sudden softness would steal over him, 
a recollection of the room next door with Miss Cherry counting her stitches 
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CARITi. 5 

on the other side of the fire — and the soft rose-reflection on Cara's white 
dress. How could he defend himself against these remembrances 1 All 
at once, while his eyes were fixed on his book, this scene would come before 
him, and lines of exasperating verse would tingle through him — ^reminding 
him of Elaine, and how she " loved him with that love that was her 
doom." Thus some malicious spirit played upon the boy — 

I lored yon and my love had no returni 

And therefore my true love has been my death. 

No, he thought with a faint half-smile, it would not be his death. If 
such things happened once they did not happen now. It was not so easy 
to die. A man had got to live and make the best of it — to forget what 
was so near to him, yet so unattainable, and fix his thoughts on law -cases 
instead. This was the modem form of tragedy. To go and work, and 
to live, and do as other men did — ^yet never be as other men. Who 
does not know the poignant yet sweet misery that is in that thought : 
never to be as other men — to cany the wound all through one's life — ^to be 
struck with a delicate arrow which should vibrate in the wound for 
ever ! And then with renewed zeal he would plunge into his work. 
What notes he made, what reports he drew out, digests of the dreariest 
books, accounts of the dullest trials ! I think he liked the dullest best ; 
anything that was interesting, anything that had any humanity in it, 
seemed by some strange by-path or other to take him back to Cara. Poor 
boy ! and then when it suddenly occurred to him that Cara was alone on 
the other side of the wall, the book would fall out of his hand or the pen 
from his fibtigers. She was alone as he was alone. Oswald, who ought 
to bear her company, was away somewhere following his own fancies— her 
aunt was gone — and her father was here. Then Edward trembled in mind 
and in body, under the force of the temptation to go to her, to cheer her, 
whatever might happen to him. He seemed to see her, lonely in a corner. 
She had not even work to do as he had, to force her from herself. How 
the poor boy's heart would beat ! — but then — If she were his he knew he 
would not fear solitude, nor dislike having nothing to do — to think of 
her would keep him happy ; and perhaps if she loved Oswald as Edward 

loved her This thought stung him back to his work again with 

greater energy than ever. Most likely she loved her solitude, which was 
sweet with recollections. Then there would break through all his law 
and all his labour a violent hot pulse of resentment. For Oswald's sake ! 
— ^who went wandering about, gay and light-hearted, from club to club, 
from dinner to dinner, and had not so much gratitude, so much decency, 
as to give one evening out of a dozen to her 1 

But Cara, as the reader knows, had not the consolation with which 
Edward credited her. Happiness of all kinds she thought had deserted 
her for ever. There was not even a fire to keep her company, to make 
her an imitation of a companion. If one could choose the time to 
be unhappy it would be always best in winter, when one can cower 
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over the glow of the fire, and get some comfort out of the warmth. It 
was like stealing away her last friend from her to take away her fire. 
When she sat in her usual place the dark fireplace seemed to glare at 
her like a kind of grave. And when she sat at the window, all the 
evening lights got into her eyes and drew tears, so sweet were they and 
wistful, even though it was but a London sky. Cara had once read a 
foolish little poem somewhere, in which the twilight was embodied in 
the form of a poor girl looking stealthily in at the open windows, to look 
for her lost lover, and sighing when she could not find him. At her 
age aUegory is still beautiful — and the very dimness shadowed into 
visionary form about her, looking for something — for what 1 for happiness, 
that was lost- and could not be found again, never could be found. She 
did not think any longer as she had done at first with a half-superstitious 
tremor, of her mother who might be about, looking at her with anxious 
spiritual eyes, unable to make herself known. It was a lower level of 
thought upon which the girl had fallen — she had strayed from the high 
visionary ground, and had b^un to think of herself. She wanted some 
one near, some voice, some touch, some soft words breaking the stillness ; 
but these sweetnesses were not for her. By turns she too would study 
like Edward — but then she had no occasion to study, there was no bond 
of duty upon her. She read Elaine over again, poring over her book in 
the twilight, which was a congenial light to read by, and the same words 
which pursued Edward went thrilling through her also like the note 
of a nightingale floating through the dark — " Loved him with that love 
that was her fate " — but how fortune favoured Elaine I what an end was 
hers ! whereas there was nothing wonderful about poor little Cara, only 
a foolish mistake which she could not set right, which nobody cared 
enough about her to set right, and which must mar her whole life without 
remedy. The house was quite still as it had been before Miss Cherry 
came — but worse than that — ^for then there was no imbroglio, no web of 
falsehood about her poor little feet. Things had grown worse and worse 
for her as the days went on. She wrote little formal letters to the Hill 
saying that she and papa were quite well. She went out to take a walk 
eveiy day with nurse, and according to the orders of that authority. She 
asked cook what there was to be for dinner, and agreed to it whatever it 
was. She made her father's cofiee in the morning, and was very quiet, 
never disturbing him, saying Yes or No, when he asked her any question 
— and sat at the other end of the table when he dined at home. He 
thought she was a very good little girl — not so clever as he had expected, 
but children so often grow up different from their promise — a very good 
little girl of the old-fashioned type, made to be seen and not heard. He 
had never been used to her, and did not require his child to sympathise 
with him or amuse him as some men do — and his mind was full of other 
things. It did occur to him as the summer went on that she was pale — 
" I think you ought to see Maxwell, Cara," he said ; " you are looking very 
colourless ; write a little note, and ask him to come to put you to rights." 
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" I am quite well, papa — I don't want Mr. Maxwell or any one." 
*' Well, if you are sure — ^but you look pale ; I will speak to Mrs. 
Meredith, and see what she thinks." Cara felt a sensation of anger at 
this suggestion. She denied again with much earnestness that there was 
anything the matter with her — and though the heat of her reply almost 
roused her father to real consideration, it did not after all go quite so far 
as that. He went to his library, and she to her drawing-room. The 
morning was the cheerful time of her day. It was the hour for Oswald, 
who came in quite pleasantly excited, and told her of the expedition he 
was going to make into the country on the chance of having aji interview 
and explanation with his Agnes. Cara thought this was a very good thing 
to do. " She ought to know exactly what you feel about her," she said ; 
" and oh, Oswald, you ought to tell everybody, and make an end of all 
these mysteries." 

" That is one word for her and two for yourself, Cara," he said, laugh- 
ing; "you want to be free of me. But no, wait just a little longer. 
Xiook here, I will send you the Vita Nuowiy and there you will see that 
Dante had a screen to keep people from suspecting that it was Beatrice." 
" I will not be your screen," said Cara, with energy ; " it is wicked of 
you to speak so." 

" Why, it is in the YUa Nuowi ! " said Oswald, with indignant inno- 
cence ; * but never mind, it will be over directly j and you shall come 
and see her, and help us. My mother must come too." 

" I am glad of that. I am sure that Mrs. Meredith would go to-day 
if you were to ask her." 

" Not to-day — let us get our holiday first. I want to see her blush 
and her surprise as she sees me — ^but after that you shall see how good 
and reasonable and correct I shall be." 

He went away smiling. It was June, and the very atmosphere was 
a delight. He had brightened Cara for the moment, and she stepped out 
upon the balcony and breathed the sweet air, which was sweet even there. 
Oswald thought she was looking after him aa he walked away, and was 
flattered by Cara's affection — and other people thought so too. As she looked 
down into the Square she caught the eyes of Edward who had just come 
out, and who took it for granted that this was a little overflowing of 
tenderness on her part, a demonstration of happy love. He looked up at 
her almost sternly she thought, but he did not mean it so. He had 
grown pale and very serious these last few weeks. And he took off his 
hat to her without a word. Cara went in again as if she had received a 
blow. She covered her face with her hands and cried. Oh, if it really 
was in the Vita N%wva ! Cara hoped the lady who was the screen for 
Beatrice did not feel it as she did — and what did it matter 1 — that lady, 
whoever she was, must have been dead for hundreds of years. But she 
was alive, and this falsehood embittered her whole life. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
Two — ^TO BE ONE. 

James Beresford was full of perturbation and troubled thoughts as well 
as his child. The romance of middle age is more difficult to manage 
than that of youth. It is less simple, less sure of its own aim ; indeed, 
it has so often no aim at all, but cherishes itself for itself disinterestedly, 
as youthful sentiment never does. The death of Mr. Meredith had exer- 
cised a great, but at first undefined, influence on Mr. Beresford's affairs. 
Ho was as good as told by everybody that there was now no reason 
for putting restrictions upon his friendship and intercourse with Mrs. 
Meredith, a thing which had been demanded of him as his duty a little 
while before; and he had accepted this assurance as an immediate 
relief, and had gladly fallen back into the old habits in which had lain 
so much of the comfort of his life. And he could not have left hia 
friend, who had been so much to him in his trouble at this moment 
of distress for her. But there was something in the air which made 
him conscious of a change. He could not tell what it was ; no one 
said anything to him; his own feelings were unaltered; and yet it 
was not the same. He evaded making any inquiry with himself into 
-what had happened for some time; but the question was not to be 
evaded for ever ; and gradually he gleaned from all sides — ^from looks 
and significant words, and a hundred little unexpressed hints, that there 
was but one thing expected by everybody — and that was, with all the 
spoed consistent with decency, a marriage between himself and his neigh- 
bour. Everybody took it for granted that the death of her husband 
was " a special providence " to make two good people happy ; and that 
poor Mr. Meredith (though probably he had no such benevolent inten- 
tion) could not have done a kinder thing than to take himself out of the 
way at this particular moment. There was not one of their mutual 
friends who did not think so ; no one blamed the pair whose friendship 
was supposed to have fallen into " a warmer feeling " in the most inno- 
cent way, without any intention of theirs ; and who wore ready to make 
the necessary sacrifice to propriety as soon as they found it out. What 
so natural as that this should have happened] An attractive and 
charming woman left in the position of a widow, year after year, by her 
uncongenial husband — and an intellectual, accomplished man, left alone 
in the prime of life, to whom in kindness she had opened her doors. 
Some people had shaken their heads, but everybody allowed that there 
was but oue end to such an intimacy. And it was very seldom that any- 
thing 80 convenient happened in the world as the death of the husband 
80 absolutely in the nick of time. Of course what would happen 
now was clear to the meanest apprehension. Probably being, as they 
were, excellent people }x)th, and full of good feeling, they would wait 
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the full year and show " every respect " to the dead man who had heen 
80 considerate^ of them; but that, at that or an earlier period, Mrs. 
Meredith would become Mrs. Beresford, was a thing that everyone felt 
convinced of, as sure as if it had already taken place. 

It would be difficult to tell how this general conviction forced itself 
upon James Beresford's mind. The efforts which had to be made to 
send him away awoke him to a startled sense that his intimacy with his 
neighbour was regarded by his friends under a strange and uncomfort- 
able light ; and he had yielded to their efforts with no small agitation 
on hi0 own part, and a sense of pain and desolation which made him ask 
himself whether they were right. Probably had ho gone away, and 
Mrs. Meredith been forcibly separated from him, an unlawful object 
of affection, he would have ended by believing that they were right, and 
that the consolation and comfort and pleasures of his intercourse with 
her had grown into " a warmer feeling." But now that Mr. Meredith 
was well out of the way, and even the excitement attending his end over, 
he was by no means so clear in his mind, and the subject became one of 
great trouble and complication. Somehow it seems always possible, 
always within the modesties of nature even to the least vain of men, or 
women, that some other, any other, may regard him (or her) with a 
specially favourable eye. No one does wrong in loving us, nor are we 
disposed to blame them for it. So that there was perhaps a time in 
which Mr. Beresford took his friends' opinion for granted, and was not 
unprepared to believe that perhaps Mrs. Meredith would be happy in 
being his wife ; and that, in his state of mind, was a final argument 
against which nothing could be said. But lately he had begun to doubt 
this ; his coming did not clear away the clouds that had invaded her 
brows. She would strike into sudden talk about £dward and his going 
away, when her friend with much delicacy and anxieiy was endeavour- 
ing to sound her feelings. She seemed unconscious of his investigation — 
her mind was pre-occupied. Sometimes, on the other hand, she would 
betray a certain uneasiness, and change the subject in a way that be- 
trayed her consciousness ; but that was only when her mind was quite 
free. From the time when she began to have a grievance, an anxiety of 
her own, she escaped from the most cautious wiles of his scrutiny. 
She was more occupied by thoughts of her son, than by thought^ 
of him. Was this consistent with lave 1 Poor James Beresford, feeling 
that this would decide him in a moment, could he know, one way or 
another, what her feelings were, was thus thrown out and forced to fall 
back upon his own. 

And what were his own 1 — ^A maze of conflicting ideas, wishes, pre- 
judices, and traditions of old affection. There was nothing in the world 
he would not have given up cheerfully rather than lose this sweet friend 
— ^this consoler and sympathiser in all his troubles. But he did not want 
her to be his wife ; he did not want to have any new wife. His Annie, 
it might be, had faded into a distant shadow ; but that shadow repre- 
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sented to bim a whole world past and over — ^the world of love and 
active, brilliant, joyous happiness. His nature, too, had fallen into the 
shadows — ^he did not want that kind of happiness now ; one passion had 
been enough for him ; he wanted a friend, and that he had — he did not 
want anything more. And the idea of disturbing all the unity of his life 
by a second beginning gave him a smart shock. Can a man have more 
wives than onel — Can he have more lives than onel — He was a fanciful 
man, of fastidious mind, and with many niceties of feeling such as ruder 
minds call fantastic. He shrank from the thought of banishing from his 
house even the shadow and name of her who was gone. To be sure if 
he could make u[) his mind that she wished it, all these resolutions would 
have gone to the winds ; and it is very likely that he would have been 
very happy — ^happier than he could ever be otherwise. But then he 
could not make her feelings out. Would she go visibly away from him, 
even while he was sitting by her, into her troubles about Edward — 
eyes and heart alike growing blank to him, and full of her boy — ^if she 
had given to him a place above her boys in her affections 1 Surely no. 
I would not even assert that there was not the slightest possible sus- 
picion of pique in this conclusion, for the man would have been flattered 
to know that the woman loved him, even though he was conscious that 
he did not so regard her. But " the warmer feeling " of which all their 
friends were so sure, of which everybody concluded that it had grown 
unconsciously en tout bien et totU Jwnneur out of that friendship which 
the world holds to be impossible between man and woman — was just 
the one thing about which the principal person concerned could have no 
certainty at all. He knew what the friendship was — ^it was almost life 
to him ; it was his strongest support — ^his best consolation ; it was the 
only thing that could make a second, a kind of serious sweet succes- 
sor, to the love that was never to come again ; but it was not that love 
— certainly not in his heart — so far as he could make out, not in hers 
either ; but who could tell 1 "Weak man I he would rather have prefeired 
that she should have felt differently, and that it should have been his 
duty to marry for her sake. 

His life had settled down into all its old lines since Mr. Meredith's 
death. He had his business about the societies — ^his meetings — his lec- 
tures to arrange — sometimes his articles to write. Now and then he 
dined out in the best and most learned of company. He was pointed out 
to the ignorant when he went into society as a distinguished person. 
He was in the front of the age, knowing a great deal more than most 
people knew, doing things that few people could do. His mornings 
were spent in these refined and dignified occupations ; and when he dined 
out with his remarkable friends, or when he dined at home with only 
his silent little girl to keep him company, as regularly as the clock 
struck he knocked at the next door, and had his hour of gentle talk, of 
mutual confidence. They knew all about each other, these two ; each 
could understand all the allusions the other made^all the surrounding 
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incidents in the other's life. They talked as man and wife do, yet with 
a litUe element of unoonvention, of independence, of freshness in the in- 
teroonrse, which made it more piquant than that between man and wife. 
What conld be more agreeable, more desirable, more pleasant 1 But to 
break off all this delightful ease of intercourse by some kind of anti- 
quated courtship, by the fuss of marriage, by fictitious honeymooning, 
and disturbance of all their formed and regular habits of life, — ^what 
nonsense it would be — and all for the sake of their friends, not of them- 
selves ! But if she should wish it, of course that would give altogether 
anotiier character to the affair. 

This was what Mr. Beresford at last made up his mind to ascertain 
boldly one way or another. It was about the same time as Oswald, 
approaching the railway junction, was turning over his dilemma and 
seeing no way out of it. Mr. Beresford had been hearing a lecture, and 
was in a chastened state of mind. He had been hearing about the con- 
vulsions of the early world, and by what means the red-hot earth cooled 
down and settled itself, after all manner of heavings and boilings, into 
something of the aspect it wears. As he walked home he dwelt upon 
the wonderful grandeur of such phenomena. "What did it matter, after 
all, what happened to a few small insignificant persons on the crust 
which had formed over all these convulsions] What of their little 
weepings and lovings and momentary struggles, to one who could study 
such big and mighty strainings of force against force? A little while at 
the most, and the creatures who made so much fuss about their feelings 
would be a handful of dust ; but volcanic action would go on for ever. 
Notwithstanding this philosophy, however, it must be allowed that, 
whereas he had heard of these convulsions with the calmest bosom, his 
heart began to beat as he approached Mrs. Meredith's door. If the 
moon had tumbled out of the sky, or a boiling caldron suddenly 
revealed itself in the earth, so long as it was at a safe distance, even 
Mr. Beresford, who was so fond of science, would not have cared a tenth 
part so much about it, as he did to know what his neighbour meant ; 
which wfs inconsistent, but natural perhaps. The philosophy went out 
of his head a£i he approached the door. Little fusses of loving and of 
liking — momentary cross-lights, or, let us say, flickering farthing candles 
of human sentiment — what are they to the big forces that move the 
world 1 Is not a bit of chalk more interesting than all your revolutions 
and changes 1 — your petty sufferings, passions, heroisms, and the like ? 
Mr. Beresford thought he believed all that — yet, heaven above ! how 
calm he was when the chalk was under consideration, and how much 
perturbed when he went up the steps of the house next door ! 

" You have been out to-night ? " 

"Yes, I have been hearing Robinson — a remarkably interested, 
intelligent audience. Where are the boys 1 Edward should come — ^it 
would interest him." 

" Edward is always at work. He is killing himself for this examin- 
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ation. I wish he could be interested in something less serious. Oswald 
has been away all day. I think he said he was going to the country. 
If we could only mix them up a little," said the mother, with an anxious 
smile — " to one a little more gravity, to the other a little more of his 
brother's light-heartedness." 

Mr. Beresford did not say anything about the superior interest of 
volcanic action, as he might, nay, perhaps ought, to have done. He said 
instead, in the feeblest way, "That will come as they get older. You 
must give them time." 

Mrs. Meredith did not say anything. She shook her head, but the 
faint smile on her face remained. There was nothing tragical yet about 
either one or the other. Mr. Beresford was Jess calm than usual. He 
sat down and got up again ; he took up books and threw them away ; 
he fidgeted about the room from one point to another. At last even 
Mrs. Meredith's composure gave way. She jumf>ed to one of those 
sudden conclusions which foolish women who are mothers are so apt to 
think of. It suddenly rushed upon her mind that some accident had 
happened to Oswald, and that Mr. Beresford had been sent to her to 
break the news. 

" You are put out," she said ; " something has happened. Oh, tell 
me — something about the boys 1 Oswald ! " 

" Nothing of the sort," he said. " Don't think it for a moment ! 
The boys are perfectly well, I ho])e. I was going to ask you an odd sort 
of question though," he added, with an awkward smile, rushing into the 
middle of the subject. " Did it never occur to you that you would be 
the better for having some one to help you with the boys 1" 

Now, there could not have been a more foolish question — for until 
a very short time back the boys' father had been in existence — and sinoe 
then, there had been no time for the widow to take any such step. She 
looked at him with much surprise. " Some one to help me 1 Whom could 
I have to help me 1 Their poor dear father was too far away ! " 

" Ah ! I forgot their father," said Mr. Beresford, with naive inno- 
cence, and then there was a pause. He did not know how to begin 
again after that very evident downfall. " I mean, however, as a general 
question," he added, " what do you think ? Should you approve of a 
woman in your own position — marrying, for instance — for her children's 
sakel" 

" That is a curious question," she said, with a little laugh ; but the 
surprise brought the colour into her face. " I suppose it would dq>eQd 
on the woman. But I don't know," she added, after a moment, " how a 
woman could put her children into any stranger's — any other man's 
bands." 

" Ah, a stranger ! perhaps I did not mean a stranger." 

" I don't think you know what you meant," she said, with a smile ; 
but there was some terror in her eyes. She thought she knew what was 
coming. She was like him in her own sentiments, and still more like 
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him in her specuhitions about himself. She had been brought to believe 
that he loved and wanted to marry her. And, if it could not be other- 
wise, she felt that she must consent ; but she did not wish it any more 
than he did. However, while he thought the best policy was to find out 
what ought to be at once, she was all for putting off, avoiding the consi- 
deration, trusting in something that might turn up. Mr. Bereaford, 
however, had wound himself up to this interview, and was not to be 
pat off. 

" Between people of our sober years such questions may be discussed 
— ^may they not 1 " he said. " I wonder what you think really f There is 
nothing I so much wish to know — ^not the conventional things that 
everybody says — but what you think. You have been my other con- 
Rcienoe for so long," he added, jesuitically, in order to conceal the cunning 
with which he was approaching the subject — asking for her opinion with- 
out specifying the subject on which he wanted it. 

But she saw through him, with a little amusement at the artifice 
employed. He wanted to know what she thought without asking her. 
Fortunately, the being asked was the thing she wanted to avoid. But 
just when they had got to this critical point Edward came upstairs. He 
was not friendly, as he had been, to his mother's friend ; he came in with 
the gloom upon his face, and a look of weariness. Mr. Beresford heard the 
door open with great impatience of the newcomer, whoever it might be. 
Nothing could be more inopportune. He wished Edward in Calcutta or 
wherever else it might be best for him to be on the other side of the seas. 
But, as for Mrs. Meredith, her attention fled on the moment to her boy. 
She forgot her friend and his questioning, and even the delicate position 
which she had realized, and the gravity of the relations which might 
ensue. All this went out of her mind in comparison with Edwanl's 
fatigued look. She got up and went to him, putting her hand very 
tenderly upon his shoulder. 

" You have been working too long, dear. Oh, Edward, don't be so 
anxious to get away from me ! You are working as if this was your 
dearest wish in the world." 

" So it is," he said ; " not to leave you, mother ; but to feel that I am 
doing something, not merely learning or enjoying myself." 

'^ Edward is quite right," said Mr. Beresford. '' It is by £eu- the most 
worthy feeling for a young man." 

But Edward did not take this friendly support in a good spirit ; he 
darted a half-savage glance at his backer-up. 

'' Oh, if you take it in that light, that is not what I meant," he said. 
" I am not of that noble strain. It is not pure disinterestedness. I 
think it is a pity only to lose one's advantages, and I should have some 
advantages of connection and that sort of thing. At least, I suppose 
so ; and it is what is called a fine career." 
" Yes, it is a fine career." 
" If it is fii^e tp separate yourself from all you care for in the world," 
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cried Mrs. Meredith, '^ from all who care for you — ^not onlj must we foe 
lefb behind, but when you have got beyond me, when you have a family 
of your own " 

" Which I never shall have, mother." 

'* Nonsense ! boys and girls say so, and end just like others ; even 
your own, your very own must be taken from you. You must give up 
everything — and you call that a fine career." 

' ** Men do, if women don't," said the young msuQ, not looking at her. 
His heart was so wrung and sore that he could not keep the gloom off his 
face. 

'* And you don't care what women think ? You might have put off 
that lesson till you were a little older. At your age what your mother 
thinks shotdd surely be something to you still." 

He gave her a look which was full of pain. Was that what he was 
thinking 1 Was he sure to care little for what women thought ? " You 
know better, mother," he said, harshly. He was all rubbed the wrong 
way— thwarted, wearied, unhappy. " I only came for a book," he con- 
tinued, after a moment, picking up the first one he got hold of, and then, 
with a little nod to the visitor, went upstairs again. What did that 
visitor want here 1 Why did he leave his own house, and Cara alone — 
poor Cara I — ^whom nobody loved as Edward did 1 It would be a great 
deal better for Mr. Beresford if he would stay at home. Afler this little 
episode Edward sat down stubborn and unyielding to his work again. 
What did it matter if a man was happy or unhappy 1 He had his day's 
work to get through all the same. 

" Don't think him harsh. I am afraid my poor boy is not quite 
happy," said Mrs. Meredith, with tears in her eyes. 

'^ That is nothing," he said. '^ I am not a friend of yesterday ; but 
he came in when we were talking " 

" Ah, yes," she said, but her eyes were still full of Edward ; " what 
was it we were talking about 1 " 

" I am afraid if you say that, it is sufficient answer to my question," 
said Mr. Beresford, more wounded than he could have supposed possible ; 
for he wanted to be first with her, though he did not wish it in the 
vulgar way that was supposed. 

" You are not to be angry," she said, with a deprecating look, laying her 
hand sofHy on his arm ; " you must not be hard upon me. When they are 
boys we wish them to be men, but anxiety grows with their growth ; 
and now I think sometimes I should be glad to have them boys again." 

" Boys, boys 1 " he exclaimed, with natural impatience, " Is that all 
you think of 1 Yet there are other interests in the world." 

" How selfish I am I " she cried, rousing herself suddenly. " That is 
true. You must forgive me ; but I am so used to talk to you of every- 
thing, whatever is in my heart." 

This melted him once more. " Yes," he said, " we talk to each oi^er 
of everything ; we have no secrets between us. There is nothing in the 
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world I would not do for you, nor you, I think, for me. Do you know 
what people are thinking about you and me 1 They think that being so 
near we ^ould be nearer ; that we might help one another better. That 
was what I wanted to ask you. Don't you think it is so 1" 

He wanted her to commit herself £u*st, and she was willing enough 
that he should commit himself, but not that she should. She was em- 
barrassed, yet she met his eyes with a half smile. 

*' I think it is not a case for heeding what people think. Are we not 
Teiy well as we are 1 How could we be better than as fisuit Mends — 
friends through fire and water ? " 

*^ That we should always be," he said, grasping her hand, '^ that we 
should always be ; and yet without becoming less we might be more. 
Speak to me frankly, dear ; you know ail my heart. Do not you think 
80 tool" 



XLII. 
A Great Revolution. 

KoTWiTHSTAKDiNG the directness of this questioning, it was by no means 
a direct reply which Mr. Beresford got from Mrs. Meredith. It was not a 
refusal, but neither was it a consent. ** Let us not do anything rashly," 
and " I think we are very well as we are," was what she said, and yet the 
change was certainly a step nearer accomplishment now that the possi- 
bility of it had been mentioned between them. He had grown rather 
earnest in pressing the expediency of this step as soon as the ice was 
£Eiirly broken, and had been piqued by her reluctance into more warmth 
than he had expected himself to feel. Nevertheless, when he came back 
to his own house, uncomfortable matters of detail came into Mr. Beres- 
ford's mind, and annoyed him more than he could have believed, more than 
tfaey were worth. About the houses, for instance ; if this happened, they 
could not go on living next door to each other. Would she come to his, 
or should he go to hers ? — ^if indeed the matter came to anything. This 
bothered him, and suggested many other details — changes of habit which 
would bother him still more. Altogether it'was a troublesome business. 
He liked her best in her own drawing-room ; but then he liked himself 
much best in his own library, and there were moments in which he felt 
disposed to denounce the fool who had first thought of any change. All 
things considered, how much better it wotdd have been that they should 
remain as they were ! but that was no longer to be thought of. How was 
he to tell Cara ? How was she to tell her boys, upon whom she was so 
much more dependent than he was upon Cara 7 If the boys disapproved 
strenuously, then Mr. Beresford felt it would come to nothing after all ; 
and in that case how much better to have said nothing 1 for he felt that 
he would not like to stand in the position of a man refused. So that 
altogether this middle-aged romance was not without its troubles; 
troubles — as, for instance, that about the houses — ^which you may laugh 
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at if you please, but which inTolved much more personal embarrassment 
and inconvenience, you will allow, than many of the sentimental diffi- 
culties which you are ready to weep over in the romances of the young. 

Mrs. Meredith wsa kept in some uneasiness also by the fact that 
Oswald did not return that night. The servants sat up for him, and 
lights burned all night in the house, afironting the dawn which came so 
early ; but he did not appear. This was not at all usual ; for Oswald, 
though he liked his own way, and was frivolous enough, had never been 
dissipated in the ordinary sense of that word ; and what made it more 
unpleasant still wan the fact that next day was Sunday, and that no 
communication either by telegram or letter was possible. This fact drove 
everything else out of Mrs. Meredith's head. When James Beresford 
went to her, she could talk of nothing but Oswald ; where he could have 
gone, how he might have been detained. That he had not sent them any 
news of his movements was easily explained. Sunday ! " I would not 
say a word against Sunday," said poor Mrs. Meredith, who went to church 
dutifully as Sunday came ; " but, oh ! when one is anxious, when there is 
no post and no tel^raph, what a day ! " They were all telling her how 
easily explainable Oswald's absence was ; and when they stopped ex- 
plaining it to her, she herself would take up the parable, and protest that 
she knew exactly how it must have happened. It was aD as dear as 
daylight. He had been detained by his friends, whoever they might 
happen to be, or he had lost the last train. It was Oswald's way to lose 
the last train, and no one hod asked where he was going when he said 
he was going to the country. And, of course, it had been too late to 
telegraph on Saturday night, and how was he to know, a boy of his late 
habits, that the telegraph offices were open early on Sunday morning t 
All these explanations were most plausible— the worst of such things, 
however, is that, plausible as they are, they satisfy nobody. But it 
annoyed Mr. Bere»ford immensely to find that Oswald's unexpected ab- 
sence took up all Mrs. Meredith's thoughts. She had no leisure for him, 
though surely he ought to have been at least as important as Oswald. 
Whatever he talked to her about, she replied to him with something about 
her boy. As if her boy could have come to any harm ! as if it was not 
all his own levity and selfishness ! Mr. Beresford, having an object of 
his own to pursue, was quite indignant with and impatient of Oswald. 
What was he, a frivolous do-nothing unsatisfactory yoimg man, that so 
much fuss should be made about him 1 He was one of " the boys " — 
what more could be said ? and how unsatisfi^ctory the best of women were 
when this motive came iato play ! Cara never thus distracted her fietther's 
mind ; he did not think of her. To be sure she was a girl, and girls 
never get into scrapes. He did not quite like, it is true, the task of open- 
ing this question, of which his mind was full, to Cara. He thought, 
perhaps, that when all was settled, she (meaning Mrs. Meredilii) mi^t 
do it. Women know best how to deal with girls ; but to make Cara, 
whatever might happen to her, into a hindrance of other interooursey 
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into an obstax^le which stopped eveiything, that was not a weakness of 
which he would be capable. Mr. Beresford did not scoff at women ; it 
was not a sentiment congenial to him ; but still he had a feeling that in 
this respect the comparative strength and weakness of male and female 
character was certainly shown. But he would not saj so rudely. He 
w^s obliged to submit. 

On Monday morning a telegram did come from Oswald. He had 
been detained ; would write to explain, but did not expect to get home 
till Thursday or Friday; please send portmanteau to Cloak-room, 
Clapham Junction. " Do any of his friends live in that quarter 1 ** Mrs. 
Meredith asked Edward, with astonishment. " He has friends every- 
where," said Edward, with a half sigh. This pleased the mother, though 
he had not said it with such an intention. Yes, he had friends every- 
where. He was a harum-scarum boy, too careless perhaps, but every- 
where, wherever he went, he had friends ; and the portmanteau was sent, 
and the letter of explanation waited for — ^but it did not come. In short, 
the week had nearly run round again without any news of him, and every- 
thing else was arrested, waited for Oswald's reappearance. Mrs. Mere- 
dith evaded all recurrence to the more important subject by constantly 
falling back upon Oswald — perhaps she was rather glad of the chance of 
escape it gave her — and Mr. Beresford was no nearer a settlement than 
ever. This fretted him, and put him in a sort of secondary position 
which he did not like, but which it was useless to struggle against ; and 
so the days and the hours went on. 

It was the Friday when two visitors, almost at the same moment, 
approached the two adjoining houses in the Square, both of them with 
faces full of seriousness, and even anxiety. One of them was Mr. 
Maxwell in his brougham, who sprang out with a kind of nervous 
alacrity unusual to him, and knocked at Mrs. . Meredith's door. The 
other was a solid and portly clergyman, who got out of a four-wheeled 
cab, paying his fare with a careful calculation of the distance, which 
produced bad language from his driver, and knocked at Mr. Beresford's. 
They were admitted about the same moment, and received in the two 
corresponding rooms with nothing but a wall between them ; and both of 
them had very serious business in hand. Cara's visitor was Mr. Burchell, 
from the Kectory, who asked, with a countenance full of strange things, 
and with many apologies, whether Miss Beresford had lately seen " our 
Agnes." Agnes ! the name made Cara start. 

'^ I have not seen any one but Roger since I left the Hill. I hope he 
— I mean all, are well. Is Agnes in town, Mr. Burchell) " Agnes was 
four or five years older than Cara, and therefore out of her sphere. 

" I thought your aunt would certainly have mentioned it to you ; 
indeed, Mrs. Burchell was much surprised that she did not see her when 
she was in town. Agnes has been in — an educational establishment for 
some time. We are a little anxious about her," said the Rector, with a 
quaver in his voice. 
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" Is she ill? " Cara did not love the clergyman, under whom she had 
sat for ten years, but her heart was touched by that unmistakable 
trembling in his commonplace voice. 

" I don't suppose she is ill ; we — don't fcuow. The fact is she left — ^the 
House last Saturday — and has never come back. We don't know what 
has become of her/' he said, with real trouble. " You won't mention 
it to any one. Oh, I suppose it is nothing, or something quite easily 
explainable; but her mother is anxious — ^and I thought you might 
have seen her. It is nothing, nothing of any real consequence," he 
added, trying to smile, but with a quiver in his lips. He was stout 
and commonplace and indeed disagreeable, but emotion had its effect 
upon him as well as another, and he was anxious about his child. He 
looked Cara wistfully in the face, as if trying to read in the lines of it 
something more than she would allow. 

" Agnes ! the House — Oh, Mr. Burchell I " said Cara, waking up sud- 
denly to a full sense of all that was in the communication. " Do you 
mean to say that it was Agnes — Agnes 1 that was the Agnes in the 
House?" 

Mr. Maxwell was more uncertain how to open the object of his 
visit. He sat for some time talking of la pluie et le beau temps. He 
did not know how to begin. Then he contrived little traps for Mrs. 
Meredith, hoping to bring her to betray herself^ and open a way for him. 
He asked about Cara, then about Mr. Beresford, and how he heard he 
had given up all ideas of going away. But, with all this, he did not pro- 
duce the desired result, and it was necessary at last, unless he meant to 
lose his time altogether, to introduce his subject broadly without preface. 
He did so with much clearing of his throat. 

" I have taken rather a bold thing upon me," he said. " I have 
thought it my duty — I hope you will forgive me, Mrs. Meredith — I 
have come to speak to you on this subject." 

*' On what subject 1 " she said simply, with a smile. 

This made it more dificult than ever. '* About you and Mr. Beres- 
ford," he said, abruptly blurting it out. " Don't be offended, for heaven's 
sake I You ought to have known from the first ; but I can't let you walk 
blindly into — other relations — without letting you know." 

" Doctor, I hope you are not going to say anything that will make a 
breach between us," said Mrs. Meredith. " You have no right to sup- 
pose that I am about to form other relations — I only a few months a 
widow I I hope I have done nothing to forfeit my friends' respect." 

" Then I am not too late," he said, with an air of relief. " There is 
still time I I am very glad of that. Jlespect — ^forfeit your friends' 
respect ? who could suppose such a thing ? You have only too mudi of 
your friends' respect. We would all go through fire and water for you." 

** Thanks, thanks," she said; " but you must not let me be gossiped 
about," she added, after a moment, which made the doctor, though he was 
no^ of a delicate countenance, blush. 
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" That is all very well," he said, " but those who have so many 
friends, and friends so warmly interested, must expect a little talk. It 
has been spoken of, that there was something, that there might be — ^in 
short, that Mr. Beresford and you — forgive me 1 I don't mean to say 
that it would not be most suitable. Everybody knows how fond he is of 
you — ^and not much wonder." 

" Indeed, indeed you must not talk to me so," cried Mrs. Meredith, 
distressed ; " my affairs are not public business, Mr. Maxwell." 

" I came to tell you," he said, doggedly, " something you ought to 
know. I have no dislike to James Beresford. On the contrary, we are 
old Mends ; we were boys together. I did my best to shelter him from 
any reproach at the time. Everything I could do I did, and I think I 
succeeded. Perhaps now when one comes to reflect, it would have been 
better if I had not succeeded so well. But I could not stand by and see 
him ruined, see his peace of mind destroyed." 

"Are you talking of Mr. Beresford 1 Have you lost your senses, 
doctor 1 what do you mean ? " 

" You remember all that happened when Mrs. Beresford died 1 " 

" I remember — oh yes — ^poor Annie ! how she suffered, poor soul, 
and how truly he mourned for her — how heart-broken he was." 

" He had occasion," said the doctor, grimly. 

" Had occasion ! I cannot imagine what you mean — there was never 
a better husband," said Mrs. Meredith, with some fervour; "never one 
who loved a woman better, or was more tender with her." 

"Too tender. I am not saying that I condemn him absolutely. 
There are cases in which in one's heart one might approve. Perhaps his 
was one of these cases ; but anyhow, Mrs. Meredith, you ought to know." 

She got impatient, for she too had the feeling that to see her friend's 
faults herself was one thing, but to have him found fault with quite 
another. " I should have thought that I knew Mr. Beresford quite as well 
as you did, doctor," she said, trying to give a lighter tone to the conversa- 
tion. " I have certainly seen a great deal more of him for all these years." 

" You could not know this," said Mr. Maxwell, " nor would I have 
told you but for the extremity of the case. Listen ! She might have 
lingered I cannot tell how long — weeks, months — it was even possible 
years." 

" Yes ! " the assent was no assent, but an exclamation of excitement 
and wonder. 

" I believe he meant it for the best. She was mad about having 
something given to her to put her out of her misery, as soon as we knew 
that she was past hope. Mrs. Meredith, I feel bound to tell you — when 
you know you can judge for yourself. He must have given her some- 
thing that day after the consultation. It is no use mincing words — ^he 
must have given her — her death." 

" Doctor ! do you know what you are saying? " She rose up from her 
chair — then sank back in it, looking as if she were about to faint. 
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'^ I know too well what I am saying. I huddled it up that there 
might be no inquiry. I don't doubt she insisted upon it, and I don't 
blame him. No, I should not have had the courage to do it, but I 
don't blame him — altogether. It is a very difficult question. But you 
ought not to marry him — to be allowed to marry him in ignorance." 

She made no answer. The shock came upon her with all the more 
force that her mind was already weakened by anxiety. Given her her 
death ! what did that mean) Did it mean that he had killed poor Annie, 
this man who was her dearest friendl A shiver shook all her frame. 
" I think you must be wrong. I hope you are wrong," she said. It was 
all she could do to keep her teeth from chattering. The sudden horror 
chilled and £W)ze her. " Oh, Mr. Maxwell, he never could have done it ! 
No, no, I will never believe it," she said. 

" But I know it," said the doctor ; " there could be no doubt of it ; I 
could not have been deceived, and it was no crime in my eyes. He did 
it in love and kindness — ^he did it to serve her. But still no woman 
should marry him, without knowing at least " 

" There was never any question of that," she said huniedly, in the 
commotion of her mind. Then it seemed cowardly of her to forsake 
him. She paused. " He is worthy of any woman's confidence. I will 
not hear a word against him. He did not do it. I am sure he did not 
do it ! or, if he did, he was not to blame." 

The words had not left her lips when the door was opened and the 
subject of this strange conversation, Mr. Beresford himself, came into the 
room. They were both too agitated for concealment. She looked at the 
doctor with sudden terror. She was afraid of a quarrel, as women so 
often are. But Maxwell himself was too much moved to make any pre- 
tences. He rose up suddenly, with an involuntary start ; but he was 
shaken out of ordinary caution by the excitement of what he had done. • 
He went up to the new-comer, who r^arded him with quiet surprise, 
without any salutation or form of politeness. " Beresford," he said, " I 
will not deceive you. I have been telling her what it is right she should 
know. I don't judge you ; I don't condemn you ; but whatever happens^ 
she has a right to know." 

It is one of the penalties or privileges of excitement that it ignores 
ignorance so to speak, and expects all the world to understand its position 
at a glance. James Beresford gazed with calm though quiet astonish- 
ment upon the man who advanced to meet him with tragedy in his 
tone. 

" What is the matter 1 " he said, with the simplicity of surprise. Then 
seeing how pale Mrs. Meredith was, he went on with some anxiety, "Not 
anything wrong with Oswald 1 I trust not that 1 " 

Mrs. Meredith stirred in her chair and held out her hand to him. 
She could not rise. She looked at him with an agitated smile. " I put 
perfect faith in you, perfect faith 1 " she said, " notwithstanding what 
any one may say." 
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''In me ! ** he said, looking from one to another. He couid not 
imagine what they meant. 

" Beresford/' said Maxwell again, " I will not hide it from you. It has 
been in my mind all this time. I have neyer been able to look upon you 
as I did before; at a ciisia like this I could hold my tongue no longer. I haye 
been telling her all that happened at the death of your first poor wife." 

""Myjirst — /" the exclamation was under his breath, and Maxwell 
thought he was overcome with horror by the recollection ; but that was 
not what he was thinking of : his first wife ! — there was something sicken- 
ing in the words. Was this his Annie that was meant 1 It seemed pro- 
fEuoationy sacrilege. He heard nothing but that word. Maxwell did not 
understand him, but there was another who did. The doctor went on. 

" I have never said a word about it till this day, and never would but 
for what was coming. You know that I took the responsibility, and 
kept you free from question at the time.'* 

" What does he mean 1 " This question, after a wondering gaze at 
the other, Beresford addressed to Mrs. Meredith behind him. " All this 
is a puzzle to me, and not a pleasant one; what does he mean? " 

'* This is too much," said the doctor. " Be a man, and stand to it now 
at least. I have not blamed you, though I would not have done it 
myself. I have told her that you consented — ^to what I have no doubt 

was poor Mis. Beresford's prayer — and gave her — her death " 

" I — gave her her death — ^you are mad. Maxwell I I, who would 
have died a dozen times over to save her 1 " 

'^ There is no inconsistency in that. You could not save her, and 
you gave her — ^what 1 I never inquired. Anyhow it killed her, poor 
girl ! It was what she wanted. Am I blaming you 1 But, James 
Beresford, whatever may have been in the past, it is your duty to be open 
now, and she ought to know." 

" My Grod, will you not listen to me 1 " cried Beresford, driven to 
despair. He had tried to stop him, to interrupt him, but in vain. Max- 
well had only spoken out louder and stronger. He had determined to 
do it. He was absolutely without doubts on the matter, and he was 
resolute not to be silenced. " She ought to know," he went on saying 
under his breath to himself. 

" But it is not true. It is an invention, it is a mistake ! / do any- 
thing against her dear life ! — even in suffering, even in misery, was she 
not everything to me 1" 

" That is all very well to say. You did it in love, not in hatred, I 
acknowledge that. Beresford, no one here will betray you. Why not be 
bold and own to what you did 1 I cotdd not be deceived ; it was from 
your hand and no other your wife got her death. How could I, her 
doctor, be deceived 1 " 

" Dr. Maxwell," said a low voice from the door; and they all started 
with a violent shock, as if it had been Annie Beresford herself come back 
from the grave. Mrs. Meredith rose hastily and went towards this 
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strange apparition. It was Oara, with cheeks perfectly colourless, with 
blue eyes dilated, standing as she had entered, transfixed by those terrible 
words. But the girl took no notice of her friend's rush towards her. 
She put out her hand to put Mrs. Meredith away, and kept her eyes 
fixed on the doctor, as if there was no one else in the room. 

" Dr. Maxwell," said Cara, her young bosom heaving, " I have come 
just in time. You are making a great, great mistake, for that is not true." 

" Oara, child, go away, go away ; I never meant this for you." 

" No one knows but me," she said ; " I was in the room all the 
time. I have never forgotten one thing, nor a word she said. She 
wanted him to do it, but he would not. He rushed away. I did not 
understand then what it meant." 

The girl stood trembling, vrithout any support, so sb'ght, so young, 
so fragile, with her pale face. Her father had scarcely thought of Cara 
before since she was the plaything of his younger life. All at once his 
eyes seemed to be opened, and his heart. He went to her by an irresis- 
tible impulse, and put his arm round her. Love seemed to come to life in 
him with very terror of what he was about to hear. 

" It was not you I " he said, with a low cry of anguish ; " it was not 
you!" 

" She would not let me," said Cara. " I asked to do it, but she 
would not let me. She looked up — to Grod," cried the girl, the tears 
rushing to her eyes, " and took it. Did not He know everything ? Tau 
would not be angry, pajm ) you would not cast me away if I had taken 
something to get free of pain 7 Would He? He was her father too." 

*' Oh, Cara, no one blames her — no one blames her ! " said Mrs. Mere- 
dith, with unrestrained tears. 

" She looked up to God," said the girl, with her voice full of awe. 
" She said I was to tell you ; but I did not understand what it meant 
then, and afterwards I could not speak. It has always seemed to stand 
between us, papa, that I had this to tell you and could not speak." 

" My child," said the father, his lips trembling, " it has been my 
fault ; but nothing shall stand between us any more." 

The two others looked on for a moment with conflicting feelings. 
Mrs. Meredith looked at them with generous tears and satisfaction, yet 
with a faint pang. That was over now. She had always intended 
it should end thus ; but yet for the moment, such is the strange constitu- 
tion of the heart, it gave her a passing pang. As for the doctor, he 
gathered his gloves and his hat together with great confusion. He had 
made a fool of himself. Whatever the others might do, how could he 
contemplate this solemn disclosure he had come to make, which had been 
turned into the officious interference of a busybody 1 He took no leave 
of anyone ; but when they were all engaged with each other, made a bolt 
for the door of the back drawing-room, and got out, very red, very un- 
comfortable, and full of self-disgust. He was touched too by the scene 
which had been so unexpectedly brought before him, and felt tears, very 
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unusual to him, tingling in the comers of his eyes. He met Edward on 
the stairs ; but Edward was too much preoccupied to obserre how Max- 
well was looking. 

" Do you know," he said, " if Miss Beresford is in the drawing-room t 
There is a gentleman waiting for her downstairs." 

" K you mean Cara," said the doctor, " she is there, and the mistress 
of the situation, I can tell you. Ob, never mind ; I can let myself out. 
You'll find them all there." 

Edward stared a little, but went on to deliver his message. " I hope 
I am not disturbing any one," he said, in the formal manner which he had 
put on ; " but there is some one, very impatient, waiting for Miss Beres- 
ford — I mean Cara," he added, half ashamed of himself, ^* downstairs." 

Cara roused herself from her fath^'s ahn. It revived her more than 
anything else to see that Edward was turning away again to leave the 
room. She shook the tears from her eyes, and roused herself into sudden 
energy. " That was why I came," she said. " Oh, Mrs. Meredith, where 
is Oswald ? We must find him, or they will all break their hearts." 

" Who — you, Cara, my darling 1 no one shall break your heart." 

" No, no," she cried, with a little start of impatience. " It is time 
this was over. He never would tell you the truth. Oh, we must find 
him, wherever he is, for Agnes has gone too." 

They all gathered about with looks of wonder, Edward making but 
one step firom the door where he stood. His countenance gleamed over 
with a sudden light ; he put out his hands to her unawares. 

" Agnes — ^who is Agnes ? " said Mrs. Meredith. " Oh, Cara, what 
does it all mean 1 I know nothing about him — ^where he is. He was 
to come back to-day." 

" Agnes is Agnes Burchell," said Cara. '' He has been telling me 
of her all this time. He has been spending his whole time going after 
her. And she is gone too, and it is her father who is downstairs. Oh, 
think how we can find them I Her father is very anxious. Oswald 
should not have done it," said Cara, with the solemnity of her age. '' I 
always begged him, and he always promised, to ask you to go." 

" This is extraordinary news," said Mrs. Meredith, dropping into the 
nearest chair. She was trembling with this renewed agitation. " And 
you knew it, Cara ; you have been his confidant ) Oh, what a strange 
mistake we have all made ! " 

" It was not my fault," said Cara, softly. She gave a furtive glance 
at Edward as she spoke, and his mother looked at him too. Edward's 
sountenanoe was transformed, his eyes were lit up, smiles trembling like 
lin illumination over his face. Mrs. Meredith's heart gave a leap in her 
motherly bosom. She might have been wounded that it was none of her 
doing ; but she was too generous for so poor a thought. He will not go 
to India now, she said to herself in her heart. The pang which Cara had 
given her unwittingly was nothing to the compensation thus received from 
her equally unconscious hands. 
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" Dum docco insanire omnes, hue propius nee ro8 online adite." 



" Er i8t, or ist er, 

Ein Philister," 



says the German student song. The word has become so familiar, since 
Mr. Matthew Arnold introduced it, that it has almost become strange 
again, and the finer sort of people spare to use it. The original use was 
simple : the Philistine was the shopkeeper, the bourgeois, the epicier, 
whom the University man was bound to hate and despise ; " Professoren, 
Philister, und Vieh," the categories comprehending the population of the 
University town. Heine applied the word to the rest of his country- 
men, and meant by it the ordinary Grerman, whether learned or un- 
learned, who held the ordinary creed of the (Germans — solid and settled 
in his opinions, pi-eferring Schiller to Goethe, and the AUgemeine Zeitung 
to either ; enjoying such a humdrum, rational, patriotic life as is described 
by D. F. Strauss in his OH and New Faith^noi necessarily either illiberal 
or stupid, but capable of accepting implicitly the most illibeitil and stupid 
conclusions if they come recommended by the proper names. The Philis- 
tine is the opponent of the chosen seed, the representative of mediocrity, 
who, from the strong position of the Usual, makes war upon ideas. 
Translated into English we recognise him at once. He is, in short, that 
British Public whose organ is The Times. He is not to be known by any 
kind or degree of opinions ; he may be Conservative or Liberal, Church- 
man or Dissenter, of town or country, of any profession or age; he 
looks on things in a homely English spirit, pays his debts, reads the 
paper, hates humbug, discharges all the duties of a man and a Christian. 
He lives respected and dies regretted, and has never had a thought, or 
done an action, that was not commonplace, or known what it is coeli 
convexa tucri. The note of these people is stupidity of different 
degrees ; they are not malicious even when they are most brutal and 
noisy. They are declared enemies dwelling within their own border, 
unable to creep into the camp and corrupt, but serving to keep the 
defenders on their guard. 

First, then, as we are concerned with the British not the German 
Philistine, let us glorify that splendid common sense of The Tim^, 
that plain John Bull, whose instincts are always reasonable, whcwp 
reasons and actions are as often as not unreasonable. When I see a 
particularly ante-ideal article in The Times I look upon it as a measure 
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of the dkt&noe between public opinion and enlightened opinion, and 
88 showing the strength and weakness of each. The Times, i.e. the 
influential EngliBbman, is stupid but manly; the enlightened are the 
leaders, and must lead, but as a rule they want either the manliness of 
courage or the manlineBS of patience. The rule of majorities is good, 
not because majorities are wise, but because they indicate what will be 
ttidured by the stupid. New things require to be understood before 
they can be used ; the wisest legislation is that which makes new things 
easy of comprehension, or removes obstacles to understanding. '< That 
which is settled by custom," says Bacon, " though it be not good, yet at 
least it is fit. . . . Whereas new things piece not so well." They must 
endure the open opposition of the stupid, the ridicule of the clever-stupid, 
the border Philistines, who are wise only in their own generation, but 
are wise in that. I recognise and admire Mr. M. Arnold's brilliant 
parable of Sancho Panza and Don Quixote, the sublime idealist checked 
and thwarted by the blundering clown, who nevertheless must follow his 
lead; but where would Don Quixote be without Sancho Panza 1 Our 
treasures are all in earthen vessels ; in this survival-of-the-fittest world 
it is unreasonable to complain of conditions which ensure toughness, 
unreasonable to dislike the very qualities which make progress possible. 
Don Quixote, without the discipline provided by Sancho Panza, curates, 
housekeepers, muleteers, would go farther but fare worse. He might 
even become contemptible ; but he survives the opposition and ridicule 
which would crush an imitator, a mere Baratarian, because he has with 
him something permanent; which will survive, not in spito of, but 
because of, opposition and ridicule. Badicals and Utopians, dreamers 
and schemers of all kinds, make the grand mistake of considering their 
own motives only. The great world, the uninstructed common sense of 
the public, makes the opposite mistake of considering methods only, and 
disregarding motives. But this mistake is less dangerous to society than 
the other up to a certain point. When the Philistine has become a 
pedant, and defends conservatism on principle, then he departs from the 
ground of established convenience and practice which is his only safe 
position, and becomes subject to the criticism of his own class ; but till 
then he is justified in asking at each step proposed to him how will it 
work 1 what shall I get by giving up this ? and he requires, and is right 
in requiring, practical arguments such as the common intellect can 
understand before he will give up what, though it be not good, is yet fit. 
There were many d^irees among Philistines in the old time; all 
ire not men of six fingers and six toes, monsters, of no proportion, 
wling out their hatred of the Hebrews. So there are degi^ees of 
ipidity ; and we need a finer test. We have all learnt from Mr, M. 
xnold that the note of Philistia is provincialism. One who invents 
its exposes himself to be tried by them, and Mr. Swinburne's delicate 
plication of this very test has perhaps tinged the genial critic's cheek 
Hb an unwonted blush. But if Mr. M. Arnold is provincial, so much 
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the better for the Yie de Provinoe. Hjudb Andersen's story of the 
Tribe Prineeaa cmd the Pea has disposed of criticism of this kind^ whidi 
is only meant to amuse, not to make a serious assault. The test of 
provincialism will do well enough. It will include all those to wham 
th^ own view of life is sufficient^ and who have not enough curiosity 
and tolerance to inquire how much good there may be to come out of 
Nazareth. The provincial or clever-stupid class oomlnne oftoi with the 
vulgar-stupid class to crush novelties. They both apply, and themselves fall 
under, the discipline of stupidity, which requires that new things should be 
made plain, and the discipline of ridicule, which requires that new things 
should be made agreeable to common sense. But because they dwell in 
a border land, neither true Philistia nor the inherited portion of tiie 
Tribes, they are less easy to recognise, and show themselves under 
different characters and names, and require careful inspection. 

The second class of Philistines, who live on the border, and are 
alternately enlightened and stupid, both receiving and giving their share 
of the discipline which Philistia administers, are the guides and teachers 
of the' stupid, always a little ahead in general intelligence, but apt to 
lapse into stupidity from imperfect theorising. They are sometimes con- 
founded with the stupid whom they chastise ; oftener they pass into t£e 
ranks of a clique, forgetting their true office, which is to chastise not 
the stupid only, but in their different degrees all members of cliques 
and promoters of views — politicians, artists, dons, schoolmasters, and 
other professional people, to whom their own Krahwinkel or Ent^f^ohl 
is sacred. It may be laid down as a general rule that nine out of 
ten people are professional, and thei'efore vulnerable, if it be but in 
the heeL We all talk shop with more avidity than anything else, 
though we profess to dislike it and avoid it; and as soon as we 
yield to the temptation of talking shop we need the Philistine at our 
elbow to chastise us. Happily he is never &r off, and the part is one 
that is easily taken. Our dearest friend will turn Philistine, put on the 
square cap, and seize the rod at a moment's notice, if we have not the wit 
to shake a cap and bells now and then, after the school of Erasmus and 
Sterne, or, more truly, to know when we are wearing it, and disarm 
ridicule by confessing folly. Bidicule is the needful discipline. He was 
no fool who said " all things are laughter." At any rate laughter is the 
great corrective for solemnities which have gone stale. We have heard 
it said that no one believes, till he can afford to laugh at, his own religion. 
True or not, the saying is to the purpose as pointing out the puigatorial 
office of ridicule. Nothing can save a man from being sometimes 
ridiculous, and ridicule is always right, always strikes home, always 
reveals something in the bone as well as in the skin. Noah drunk. 
David dancing, Vulcan limping. Mars in the net, are allegories t( 
teach that Momus has his right over every mortal and immortal head 
Now it is one, now another : none can read the Booh of Snoha without 
wincing; just so if a Book of Philistines were written, there is not a 
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pedant living whose withers would he unwrung. The Philistine has at 
all events the advantage of heing au courant with the common intellect 
of his time ; the pedant knows a thing or two about his own province, 
but may possess no knowledge beyond. He must show his Hebraism by 
borrowing of his neighbour the jewels he needs, must learn of the 
Philistines themselves, or he will end iu being as dull as they. At a 
certain time of life, or at a certain stage of success, most men are liable 
to find their faiths become formulas ; they begin to lead the unexamined 
life which is not fit to live, and which leads to the heavy stupidity 
against which they have been protesting all their life. Craftsmen must 
be always sharpening their tools, and learning to use new tools ; if not, the 
journeymen soon overtake them, and they sink to the journeyman level. 
It is reported of St. Antony that having lived ninety years in the 
repute of being the holiest man — ^if not in Africa, at least in the district 
of Alexandria — it was revealed to him that there lived a holier than he 
in a distant part of the desert, Paul by name. Accordingly, in the true 
spirit of humility he set out to seek him, and at last found his cell in the 
recesses of a howUng wilderness. We can imagiQe the details : the 
shut door, the holy dirt, the scant diet, the obstinate contest of humility 
and courtesy. Long the two old gentlemen (Paul's age was 113) con- 
tended in a kind of beggar-my-neighbour game of piety ; the tame raven 
brought an extra roll for breakfast to prevent the starvation of both, for 
each would have starved sooner than eat before the other; at last 
Antony had the satisfaction of despatching his friend to heaven, burying 
his body with the help of two lions, and returning to his convent to find 
himsdf without a rival. Now it seems to me that Paul is not a person to 
imitate. He was able to preserve his reputation by living only within the 
view of a certain set ; and his holiness was never tested as it would have 
been had he come off his own ground and consorted with the world as 
Antony did. He had absolutely no opportunity for sinning. If he had 
watered his cucumbers without feeling greedy, and said his prayers 
without feeling weary, he had done, when bedtime came, as much of his 
road to heaven as could be done in a day's journey. Whereas Antony, 
dragged &om his cool cell and his blessed contemplation, his palm-trees 
and his solemn river, to the noise, and dirt, and ophthalmia of Alexan- 
dria, to wrangle with George and Arius, and hear again the old, old 
story of Athanasius' grievances — Antony's sanctity was not afraid of the 
test of provindaliiy. The true craftsmen of piety, as of other fine issues, 
are those who want no artificial protection of a clique to praise them, or 
a hermitage to hide them, or rules and formulas to justify them. The 
school of Shammai said " Bind," and the school of Hillel said " Loose ;" 
but the true sons of Israel need neither doctrine ; for they have the sense 
or tact of godliness, better than ordinances of binding or loosing. It 
gives a lustre to the piety of Augustine, Greorge Herbert, and St. Charles 
Borromeo, that they lived in the world, or could go down into the crowd 
like Elijah from his mount. Daniel at his pulse was no nobler than 
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Daniel pi-ince of the kingdom. It is not solitude alone, or society alone, 
that we need wrangle about ; nor is it the society or solitude of bodies, 
but of ideas, that is in question. Cowper, amid the parochialitieB of 
Olney, " so ignorant, and by such ignoramuses surrounded," was less 
provincial than Baudelaire in Paris, because the ideas in which one lived 
are those of the poet's world, while those which formed the life-disease of 
the other were of his own circumstances, or time, or life. The pr^ug^ 
du docker can exist even in Paris. Baudelaire, with his musk and 
ambergris, his soft furs, his exquisiteness of music and rhythm, his love 
of what is uncommon, unexpected, moi^id, even monstrous ; with his 
half-hTiman cats, his half-divine negresses, his half-Elysian haschisch ; 
whose senses seem almost to interpenetrate so that colours are as a 
perfume to him, and sounds affect him as touch ; whose pleasures seem 
to b^in at that part of the spectrum of feeling where those of other men 
end ; who seems not to belong to earth, but to live in a limbo between 
hell and heaven, too original and unique in his isolation to be a type, is 
nevertheless an ideal, the ideal of the perfect artist for whom Art is all, 
and all in itself; but a misleading ideal, because he has a false air of 
having tried all life and emotion and found it worthless. He held (if his 
cynicism held anything) that there was a quintessence of life— or dust — 
which might possibly be worth preserving if stored in the costliest 
vessels, ready to be spilt if ever it seemed precious ; but to satisfy his 
sense of irony this quintessence had to be sought in dunghills and heaps 
of carrion. No illusion was to be admitted ; the depths of the horrible 
must be sounded to find beauty, the deserts of spleen must be traversed 
to gather the rare spices of a true ennui. Le beau c^est VhorrxbU — 
Vhorrible c'eat U beau, he does not scruple to say. Those who praise his 
sentiment as well as his style are obliged to get astride of the " Art for 
Art " theory — a dangerous P^asus — and declaim against '' morality " as 
an enemy to Art. " Art for Art," like other maxims, is not of private 
interpretation, and has to be referred to the example of the great 
masters of sentiment and style ; not only to the artists of to-day, who 
may turn out hereafter to be no more than skilled labourers ; nor to 
sentimentalists and critics, who may be skilled labourers too, and yet 
never reach the level of Art. If the highest art of all the ages is un- 
moral, as we are told, " Art with poisonous honey stoVn from France " 
may be immoral, which is quite another thing ; and the puritanical talk 
against '' Moral Art," which is so common nowadays, may be as &r 
wrong in its way as .the moral and religious pictures and poetxy of a 
hundred years ago. Here, as elsewhere, the common conscience of the 
world, for whose delight, if not for the glory of God, beautiful things 
are made, has a right to speak, and the purgatorial fire of Philistia will 
probably bum up Baudelaire and spare Cowper. 

If this is an unfair comparison, put by the side of Baudelaire one of 
those artists who have lived a full life of pain and pleasure, glorifying both 
by human sympathy. There ore scenes and ideas in Le$ MUirablei which 
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touch on that paradox which I have quoted ; hut the difference ia this, that 
the one man, like the greatest painters, when dealing with horror seeks for 
beauty in it, the other seeks horror underlying beauty. The one loves a 
chamel-house for the sake of the lives of men his own kindred ; to the 
other his fellow-creatures seem the actors in a dance of death, and. he 
grins as he strips all disguises off, and hears the teeth chatter and the 
ribs rattle under the thin covering of blood and vital tissue. 

To return to our Philistines of the second sort, — those who are not 
merely obstructive from stupidity, but who apply the discipline of ridi- 
cula They are irreverent ; they laugh and trample on ideas, are intole- 
rant, and sometimes brutal. But they are not less medicinal. The 
opinion which is " regina del mondo " is not made up only of the stupid 
traditions of the stupid, stupid by natural aptitude and by inheritance, 
oyoi e( oywv yiy y6fi€voi through many asinine generations ; it represents 
also much which it is salutary to hold provisionally, and something 
which is both salutary and true, and is often held more soundly and 
sensibly by men of the world than by artists, philosophers, or poets. 
Let them cry '* Philistine ** as they will, the man of large experience can 
allow the name ; for if wrong sometimes, he is oflener right than they. 

I cannot take a better instance than Lord Macaulay, and the more 
so because he is a favourite instance of Philistinism. There he sits, in 
the frontispiece to Mr. Trevelyan's book, big, strong, hard-featured, cer- 
tain of himself, without weaknesses, without nuances, without shame or 
blame, the very figure of triumphant commonplace. He had no sense of 
that which did not meet his gaze point blank. Direct denunciation, 
direct panegyric, dogmatical hypotheses, and domineering conclusions ; 
these are what he gives us. We do not expect from him balanced 
doubts and elegant hesitancy. But this does not necessarily make him a 
bad historian or an unsafe guide. On the contrary, he held a whole 
public opinion in himself. He was able to weigh in the balance a greater 
mass of fitcts than any one who had ever set himself to walk over the field 
of human knowledge. If we admit that he had but one supreme faculty, 
that of memory, others have approached him in this, and yet have made 
no mark in letters or affitirs. Macaulay was not merely six cubits high, 
with a helmet of brass and a spear-staff like a weaver's beam, but had 
strength and skill to drive the iron home. No shield resists him. 
Through triple bull's hide — tot ferri terga, tot aer%9 — crashes the terrible 
weapon, and he grasps the reeking spoils. In the havoc of the battle he 
sometimes dealt a false blow and slew Lausus as well as Mezentius. 
But better that nine innocent men should be hanged than one rogue 
escape the gallows. We may be thankful for Macaulay ; and now that 
Croker and Montgomery have been sufficiently vindicated, we may leave 
the bodies of his slain to the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air. 
In his Philistinism, such as it was, there was nothing stupid. He com- 
manded a view of history and literature from an unattained height, and 
set things down as their proportions appeared to him thence. Hence he is 
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absolutely, in most instances, above criticiflm ; his critics cannot refute his 
conclusions, because they do not know his premisses. He is, in short, too 
aU -embracing and all-quelling to be ticketed by any such easy epithet 
as " Philistine." It is as if one were to call Oliver Cromwell a fanatic, 
or Julius Caesar a usurper, and think he had done with them. He is 
a Briareus, not a Goliath ; and would kill you a score or two of his 
reviewers before breakfast. It is ill catching a whale with a landing-net. 
I claim this position for him, not in virtue of any special characteristic, 
but because of his great range of power and knowledge. He is one of 
those in whom no crudity of opinion or crassness of sense entitles writers 
of finer fibre to despise them as Philistines. In the ^' Philistine of 
Genius " genius supersedes Philistine. Our reverence receives a shock 
when Luther, Cromwell, and Bunyau are classed as it were with other 
Nonconformists. How well Mr. Kinglake, in Eothen, hints at the 
heavy Philistinism of the Duke of Wellington, and how well does he 
turn aside from respect to the great moral character which can bear 
along in its course much that would stick and stink in a shallower 
channel ! ^' Great," said the Greek poet, '' is the stream of the Assyrian 
river ; but on its wave it carries much officouring of the land and plenty 
of garbage." If you want a robust and illiberal judgment on any given 
subject, you have only to turn over the pages of Boswell's Johnson, 
Yet we are right in respecting Dr. Johnson, and in listening to every- 
thing that he said, whether good or bad. There are some souls that 
go straight to Paradise; and some Philistines who do not need the 
purgatory ordained alike for Philistines and their detractors. 

A great deal has been heard of Herr Wagner during the last year, and 
shiploads of epithets have been imported from Germany for those who do 
not bow down and worship him. The Philistine has had his say about 
Wagner in The Times and elsewhere for thirty years past ; but when the 
Bayreuth festival was set going he revived his right to question and laugh. 
In the Kibelung operas all traditions have been upset. The orchestra is 
invisible ; the actors sing no airs ; the audience sit in darkness; the stage 
is at one moment wrapped in flame, at another choked with steam from 
real steam-engines, at another flooded in water, in which it was reported 
that the chorus were to sing floating, supported by corks. One gentle- 
man sang his part in a bonfire ; another in a whale's belly, through a 
speaking-trumpet. The enterprise was and deserved to be a trium- 
phant success, and Philistia is silenced. Since then Herr Wagner has 
been over here and secured his triumph. He has conquered Germany 
and annexed England ; and none can grudge him the fruits of thirty 
years' hard fighting for his ideal. Yet there are elements in Wag- 
nerism which can hardly be permanent, however great may be that 
which is to survive contemporary ridicule. We all know the pro- 
gramme (says the Philistine), the three T's — Tonkimst, Tanzkunst, T'icht- 
kunst — what a confession of provincialism ! a nation that cannot distin- 
guish between surds and sonants — thePoet-musician-coryphseus ChimaBra : 
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moderate poetry, for there at least the amateur critic may speak with 
less diffidence ; exciting but disturbing music ; and German dancing ; to 
galvanise and glorify the forgotten, and perhaps well forgotten, heroes of 
the Nibelungen lied. A national epic out of the dark ages is a very fine 
thing in its way ; but it does not go very far in the nineteenth century ; 
and why should it f It is natural enough' that this should come in, in 
Germany, with other forms of Germanism. The Germans are a learned 
as well as a patriotic nation, and they know all about Yams and the 
Cherusci, and that Hermann was a German, and that Charles the Great 
was not a Frenchman ; and, with archeology a little at fault, they have 
" restored " the German empire, and got their German Bhine, and their 
"petit vm Ucmc** all to themselves. Half the army have won the 
Iron Cross. Moltke is a Count and Bismark a Prince, and '48 is for- 
gotten. The German nation, full of glory and gold, looks back on its 
origins, and conceives Si^;Med and the Walhalla to be as worthy of song 
as Achilles and Olympus : and so, in its worthy middle-class fashion, it 
will be classical, and makes a tetralogy, and declares it is the greatest 
dramatic and German work the world has known. 

The weak point of Wagnerism — ^if it has one — is probably this, that 
it is too aggressively and tyrannically German. It is as insolent as 
French glory or British constitutionalism. No one quarrels with Greek 
sculpture and Italian painting for being too Greek and Italian ; nor with 
the German colour of the greatest music. But the greatest works are 
because they are, not because they would be. They are great because 
they are universal, and tell us truth without preaching a theory. Ger- 
many is rich enough in music to abstain from taunting other nations 
with their poverty ; and music is the most bountiful and least local of 
arts, and needs not to shut up its treasures in galleries. It spreads like 
flame where it kindles, without diminution of the original spark. And 
again, Wagnerism sins from arrogance, in claiming all the future and 
neglecting the past. Before it can claim to be universal, it must shake 
offer bum out these two provincialisms of place and time, or the Philis- 
tines will be upon it, and with reason. 

We may put aside the fact that some of the first musicians of Germany 
believe Wagnerism to be a passing mania — ^for this is more or less the 
case with every new movement, and Handel's judgment of Gluck has not 
been confirmed by posterity — and confess Wagner's music to be what is 
called a great fact in the history of music. His supporters claim for him 
not only to have the profoundest knowledge of harmony and instru- 
mentation, and to possess a native vein of melody of a very high order, 
and a great dramatic power ; but they also assert that his dramas differ 
in kind fix)m all that have gone before. They announce that melody, as 
it was understood by Mozart and Beethoven, has had its day ; that music 
18 valuable as an exponent of passion, and must carry the mind and heart 
with it, no longer content the ears and that ganglionic function which we 
beorm the souL They speak of opera and symphony as having led the way to 
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tliifl new revelation of drama, and say that music has only now found its 
true province, and that consequently all lovers of the art must look to 
the future, not to the past, for contentment. There is something of the 
fervour and intolerance of a religion in this. We admire the band of 
Puritans grasping the sword and the Bible of the Zukunftsmusik, resting 
on new authority and rebelling against old, as Puritans have always 
done, and we feel that Puritans generally have the future with them, and 
are on the side of hope, as opposed to that very moderate result which 
calls itself attainment, and is represented by the orthodox and their pro- 
fessors. But the dogmas of Puritans have always to run through the 
strainer of public opinion ; and here comes in the inestimable privilege of 
Philistia, to keep the believers within limits, to supply the discipline of 
ridicule, and to clip and prune the superfluities which accompany all 
great growths ; to weight true genius with the ballast of common sense : 
a humble office, but a needful. One important business of Philistia is to 
clear away the useless and impertinent imitators, and bring the original 
teacher (Maker, as Mr. Carlyle would say) into his proper place. Every 
maker is travestied, but is also helped by his apes, who bring some dis- 
credit on what he teaches, but at the same time perform the useful office 
of representing his ideas more or less distorted. The alloy helps the 
workman; it is necessary that truth should be recommended to the 
world by humbug. When Dr. Newman was a lecturer at Oriel, it is 
reported that his followers imitated unessential peculiarities (as Horace's 
imitators drank cummin to make themselves pale), and wore low shoes 
and white stockings. There is no sanctity attached to shoes and 
stockings short of goiog entirely discalced; it did them neither good 
nor harm ; but it attracted attention. The Philistiae laughed at them ; 
but peculiarity gained notoriety, and now they can do without the shoes 
and stockings, and set the pattern of a uniform of their own. The 
Philistines have pruned off the shoes and stockings — ^well if they had 
been able to prune off modem extravagances not to be traced to 1833 — 
and whatever was permanent in the Oxford Movement is all the stronger 
for having gone through the purgatory of ridicule. Wagnerism, too, is on 
its trial ; but it has gone through the stage of self-assertion, and need 
not now insist that every detail is inspired. Like the Puritanism of the 
seventeenth century, it has its weaknesses; and it will have a &11, 
perhaps even a Eestoration, if it presses its victories too hard, tries 
to stamp out what is classical, and prefers every professor of noise 
to the peaceful and humble lovers of cantabile and sonata-form. All 
honour to Puritans ; but honour also to Philistines, who bring them 
into contact with possibilities, and teach them to be in harmony with 
their age. 

It is not, however, enough to be in harmony with the age ; the age is but 
one of the ages, and every age has its fashion. Fashion is always infallible 
in its day ; but setting aside art and letters, we have only to think of the 
Turf and the Hurlingham of to-day, then the society which is drawn in 
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Vaniiy Fair and the ^etccomes, till we come to Beau Binunmel and the 
Pavilion, and the stifling dulness of Tom and Jerry, and a little fjarther 
back in the shade of time Evelina and Banelagh, to see that all that glitters 
is not the gold of Helen's necklace. How difficult it is now to believe, in 
spite of obstinate archieological sentiment, that Greuze and Watteau 
were once the perfection of ban goiU ; that Lely's houris were as fashion- 
able as the sweet beauties of Sir Joshua and Gainsborough ; that Ding- 
linger's hideous ornaments of monstrous pearls, the Duke of Bucking- 
barn's white cut velvet with 30,000^.-worth of jewels sewn upon it. 
Prince Hal's eyelet-holes, were once the finest things that the shifting 
glass of fashion could show 1 Or, to pass out of our own times altogether 
into other regions of Vanitas Vanitatum, how impossible it is to judge 
ihe taste of societies in which no exception could bd made to the graceful 
indecencies of Appuleius or the Anthology, or when Lais and Phryne 
were openly admired by all men and secretly envied by many women ! 
All these, and thousands more, hit the taste of their own day, and would 
be justly described by more or less coarse epithets in another. There is 
no trust to be placed in the verdict of any age ; the Philistine is perhaps 
unborn who shall laugh down what we now admire. There is a grotesque 
passage in Montaigne's Essays in which, as is his fashion, he ridicules the 
practices which have been ^' the thing " in one age and coimtry or another. 
Much is forgotten at once, much is sifted by Philistia only to be bolted 
again in a future time, till that which is permanent and human remains 
to be the delight of the world. There would be nothing to regret if we 
could be sure that every dog would have its day ; but useful, blundering 
Philistia, knowing more of common sense than beauty, beats down good 
with bad, and the more delicate growths are often lost. There is no 
help for it, and we can hardly wish it otherwise ; for, after all, the best 
mostly survives, and the bills thrown out by the Farliamentum in- 
docUyrum are taken up outside and brought in at their right time and in a 
better form for the use of the world. 

One word more about the critics, those amateurs who, if we believe 
the craftsmen, are the worst of Philistines, '' defaming and defacing " the 
living as well as the dead lions. Julius Ccesar asked Catullus to dinner ; 
Oliver Cromwell spoke of detractors '' as if a mouse should nibble at my 
heel." Sir Walter Scott's introduction to the Lady of the Lake is the 
perfect model of a great writer's courtesy ; but few are wise enough, as 
he was, to " let parody, burlesque, and squibs find their own level," still 
fewer to take up Byron's insult about " Sir Walter's reign " and turn it 

into a gracious tribute to his rival's greatness. Great artists, as far as I 
can judge, are more generous in praising than others, but also more 
savage in retaliating. Pope on Atticus, Johnson on Chesterfield, Bentley 
on Boyle, English Bards and Scotch Eevieioers, are terrible instances of 

iterary vengeance. There is the temptation of power, and the splendid 
ouocess which attends its exertion ; and probably the great ones are far more 
patient than the little ones suppose. It is right that great impertinences 
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should be chastised ; yet the crowd of amateurs and critics who form 
and express opinions are each of them a little bit of the public by whose 
verdict authors stand or fall, and if they may not blame they have no 
right to praise. " Boys ! " said Dr. Keate, " I'll flog you if you cheer ; 
because if I let you cheer me I must let you hiss me" Let the critics 
hiss as geese or serpents, they will bray loud enough when the fit takes 
them ! The poets, it is true, do not depend upon the public for the 
** thoughts which make rich the blood of the world ; " but they write for 
readers, and readers, if they have a right to read at all, have a right to 
think. 

Besides, it is only the living authors who may not be touched. We 
all have our crack at Goethe and Virgil, we criticise without sparing the 
shortcomings of Pope and the extravagances of Shakspeare. Yet, if 
living poets are sacrosanct, what can be more monstrous than that an 
anonymous writer in the Comhill should venture to have an opinion about 
lago ) Why are not the poets in arms against the intruder ) Any one may 
say what he likes about Shakspeare ; partly, perhaps chiefly, because 
Shakspeare is dead and has no relatives living to defend him ; partly, to 
be sure, because an educated man has a right to an opinion about the 
writers by whom his soul has been fed, and may express it without im- 
pertinence if it is not absurd in itself, as likely enough it is not. This 
rule of ** de vivis nil nisi bonum " is not preserved in the case of other 
public men. We speak and write on platforms and in newspapers as 
blatantly as we like about statesmen who know their business better 
than we do ; and thereby those statesmen get much deserved praise and 
blame, and no doubt are the better for both. Let the critics have no 
more than their due, which is to be listened to with moderate attention 
and good temper ; for they may say true, and if they talk nonsense it 
will fall on their own heads. 

" Securua judicat arbis terrarum " is a good saying if it is understood 
in its length and breadth ; for there is a false " security " which belongs 
to a clique or a person, the security of public opinion which belongs to 
orthodoxy or conceit. This, which is merely ridiculous in an individual, 
becomes mischievous in a clique ; because it encourages bad work and 
hides good work by cherishing a sectarian spirit. The " dissidence of 
dissent " exists in other regions than that of religion. Purists and puri- 
tans of all kinds are hardened by it into pedants or fanatics ; what was 
provincial eajsily becomes parochial ; and when once they have reached 
this stage, they are fit to join the ranks of the very Philistines against 
whom they have spent their lives in protesting. When Luther has 
decided to abolish the Epistle of James and give an Elector two 
wives, he is as much out of court as the Pope himself, who has at least 
a good following of orbis terrarwn at his back. There is in all human 
strifes, on one hand, a sense of experience, of proportion, of the discipline 
of ridicule, which gives that side a right to be considered as a belligerent, 
even though its principles and practice may be wrong and those of the 
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otlier Eide right. There were clumsy reformers and learned priests, as 
there were heavy-handed monks and cunning authors of EpistoloR Obtcu- 
rorwn Virorum, So it always is ; each side misjudges the other and uses 
the epithet " Philistine/' or some equivalent name, not without reason. 
The point where the balance tips is that at which it becomes clear, often 
after the first group of actors are gone by, which side is to wip. Till 
then, attack and defence use all their weapons ; theory batters on prac- 
tice, practice insults and ridicules theory. The attack may be to press 
some passing cause, and may embody nothing permanent ; if so, it will 
fail, and practice and possession will keep their laugh. Or, on the other 
hand, it may be the dawning of a light of the ages ; and then the laugh 
will be turned, and orhia terrarum^ with all its worldly wisdom, will 
learn a lesson, the lesson perhaps of Paganism and the Catholic Church. 
It is the power of distinguishing a rising cause from a passing fancy or 
discontent that has marked great leaders of thought and action ; they 
know on which side the Philistines are. They may sojourn in Gath and 
dissemble, and incur reproach as traitors or cowards from the more 
ardent men whose work they use ; but they understand better than the 
Philistines themselves the strength of stupidity both to hinder ^ind to 
help, and will never allow themselves to become stupid from over- 
cleverness. 

My conclusion, then, is that Philistia is a neighbour land where live 
friends as well as enemies of the chosen people. The Hebrews are often 
passing to and fro, and sometimes they miss their orientation and shake 
off the dust of their feet when their faces are turned away from Jerusalem. 
The wise Hebrew builds his wall with the sword in his left hand. He 
spoils the Philistines, as he has always spoiled the nations, without 
despising them — for Hiram is skilful to work, and the Chaldeans know 
the stars ; learning of their wisdom to strengthen his own perceptions 
and make them solid and trustworthy ; tolerant of all unlikenesses, and 
r^;arding the proportions of like things. But if he despises Philistia 
and dwells too much in his own little city, the strangest fate will come 
upon him. The strictest Pharisee will be caught and bound and made 
to grind in the prison-house blinded, not knowing that he is doing the 
work of his enemies and becoming more and more like them. The 
Pharisee turned Philistine is a spectacle familiar to the philosopher who 
sits at leisure in his swing-basket, and contemplates the follies of men. 
Let him not swing there too long; or Aristophanes, standing on the 
firm earth, will shake him down with laughter, and convince him by 
bruises that his basket was not the world, and perhaps no part of it. 
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[Originallj delirered as the first of a series of Pablic Eyening Lectures on Greek 
Historj and Trarel at Owens College, Manchester, November 22nd, 1876.] 



We had (speaking figuratively) hung up our bridles in the temple of 
Athene OhalinitiB at Corinth before taking boat acrofls the eastern half 
of the gulf. After a dreamy passage through its blue waters, we found 
ourselves landed in the full heat of noon at Itea, the Scala, ie. stair, or 
landing place of Salona, which occupies the site of Amphissa, the chief 
town of the Ozolian Locrians. No horses are to be met with at Itea ; 
and the camels stalking beneath their burdens along the quay were 
clearly not designed by Nature for the climbing of mountain passes. 
Soon our humble procession of mules was jangling across the dusty 
plain ; and our pilgrimage to Delphi — the dream of many years — ^had 
begun in earnest. 

Fields of com and clumps of olivo-trees and vineyards, with the 
berries trailing along the ground, cover the Criss«ean plain — and all are 
overspread by a grey coat of dust. Unlike the mules of the Phaeacian 
princess, our beasts show no disposition to run with speed and move well 
onward with their legs, but they too shall in time gain praise as strong- 
hoofed and as the most sure-footed of mountaineers. Meanwhile their 
guardians, stepping briskly along in gaiters and petticoats of many folds, 
are urging them on with long-drawn cries, melancholy and monotonous. 
These cries, raried now and then by amoebsean strains of unmitigated 
discord, are to be the accompaniment of our joumeyings for many days, 
till at last we bid farewell to our honest muleteers as they sit at their 
parting feast before the steaming cookshop of St. Demetrius in Thebes 
fair. To-day we are only on the eve of our toils through the Parnassus- 
country. Not a breath of air is stirring in the sultry noontide. Above, the 
sun is blaring out of a cloudless blue, and the birds are asleep, in silent 
concert with the dozdng boy aloft on his scaffold of straw in the field. 

The plain through which we are riding, in ancient times as now, fur- 
nished an easy access to the Delphic pass ; and the sea-port of Cirrha, 
whose remains are sought a little to the east of our landing-place, had 
grown wealthy in consequence. With wealth came insolence and outrages, 
and in the course of time vengeance overtook the citizens of the flourish- 
ing sea-port ; a Sacred War waged in the interests of the temple and its 
pious^visitors destroyed Girrha and consecrated the whole of the plain to 
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the Delphic Apollo. The victors employed the spoils in founding the 
Pythian games, which were at first no doubt celebrated on the plain 
itself. The chariot of Clisthenes of Sicyon, whose ships had cut off the 
sappHes of the Cirrhseans in the Sacred War, gained him the laurel- 
wreath in the second of these contests, which three centuries later the 
great Athenian orator could still call the common ag6n of the Greeks. 
But there was another purpose of a more useful character, for which the 
whole of the plain between Mount Cirphis and the sea was left untilled. 
Whoever approached the oracle had first to offer sacrifice under the 
superintendence of its priests. The«Oretan mariners whom Apollo had 
chosen for the founders of his temple had faltered at the outset when 
bidden to build a temple on the rocky height. " How," they had asked 
of the god, " shall we be able to live in such a spot % " " Foolish men 
and £unt-hearted," the god replied, '' who think but of toil and trouble. 
I will give you counsel easier to follow. Each of you take his knife 
in his hand and be ever ready to sacrifice sheep ; these shall be brought 
to me in endless numbers by the people; guard ye the temple and 
receive its visitors." The lesson of faith was soon learnt, and for long 
centuries the priests could say, as Ion said to Creusa, " The altars have 
nouiished me, and the ceaseless flow of visitors." The plain thus became 
a pasture-ground for the destined victims of the Delphic sacrifices, and 
remained untilled and unpeopled. But the sea-port was, after all, a 
necessity for the temple itself, and in course of time it crept into a 
furtive life again. When in after days King Philip of Ma<»don had 
established the head-quarters of his intrigues at Delphi, his good friends 
the Locrians of Amphissa took possession of Cirrha and began building 
there. But a well-organised fit of religious enthusiasm swept away the 
encroachments ; and, nominally to avenge this petty trespass, another 
Sacred War was kindled which laid Amphissa lev^ with the ground, 
and which in its results — ^for such are sometimes the results of little wars 
in which great powers have a hand — extinguished the liberties of Hellas. 
Prom this fatal plain over which Apollo was long lord from the 
hillside to the sea, a gradual stony ascent conducts us to the village of 
Ohiyso, at the entrance of the Delphic gorge. Here we pause, as the 
pilgrims may have paused of old, to drink from one of the welcome 
springs of the village, and to mend the scanty furniture of our mules. 
It is the first of the villages of Parnassus where fancy, for it is nothing 
more, supposes the Greek poptdation to survive in unmixed purity of 
race. Nowhere, at all events, are taller and lither mountaineers to be 
found than among the Parnassian villagers; for the beauty of theii* 
daughters it is better not to seek too hopefully. During our brief halt 
at Chryso we are the centre of an undisguised but unobtrusive curiosity ; 
a patriarch on his doorstep conducts the conversation with our eloquent 
travelling servant, and from the lattice above wo are silently surveyed 
by heads half-hidden in the rosemary growing out of the ohxi and va\ 
of a ballot-box. 
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Chryso stands on the site — ^it can hardly be doubted— of the 
ancient Crissa, the Phodan city to which Delphi originally belonged 
as a mere local sanctuary. The Homeric hymn to Apollo, written 
about the eighth century, does not r^ard Delphi as a separate place 
from Crissa. " Come/' it says, ^* to Crissa, under sunny Parnassus — a 
height turned to the west ; over it hangs a rock ; beneath runs a hollow 
precipitous ravine." Crissa was the natural acropolis of the plain of 
which Cirrha was the port, and commanded the rocky valley, where its 
citizens established sanctuaries of religious worship — doubtless of other 
deities in the first instance, and t]^en of Apollo. When the Dorian 
advance from Thessaly to the rear of Parnassus opened the connection 
between Delphi and Tempo, when the sacred road was built from Delphi 
to Mount Olympus, and when the Dorians gave the impulse to the 
foundation of the great League which took Delphi under its special 
protection, the local sanctuary became a national one, Hellenic instead 
of Criss»an. The question thus at once arose whether the Crissseans, 
or the Phocians, of whom they formed part, could maintain their claim 
to administer the revenues and manage the affidrs of the Delphic temple, 
or whether the latter, self-governed and independent, should be emanci- 
pated from local control. As against Crissa, the question was settled 
early in the sixth century by the Sacred War already mentioned, in which 
the sea-port of Cirrha was destroyed, and Crissa itself (for its precise fate 
is unknown) was at all events permanently reduced to insignificance. 
Athens — ^with Sicy<»i — had on this occasion come forward as the cham- 
pion of national as against local pretensions ; the whole war had been 
Solon's work. For Athens had been recently consecrated as a city to 
Apollo, who had hitherto only been the god of the Eupatrid £unilies; 
and the Sacred War seemed a fit enterprise for a conmiunity once more 
at peace with itself, and looking forward to a legislative settlement of its 
institutions. The later Delphic policy of Athens is not wholly consistent 
with the earlier, for, as regards the Phocians, it suited the Athenians 
in later times to espouse their claims to the management of the temple, 
which they asserted by force in the days of Philip. The brief epoch of 
Phocian ascendancy ended in the ruin and desolation of Phods itself. 

Thus Crissa at an early period lost its share in the glories of Delphi — 
and became merely the entrance or portal to the road on which it once 
naturally exercised sovereign control. Such fragments of marble and 
other ancient remains as are still observable at Chiyso may have after- 
wards been brought from Delphi in the days of its downfftll, and need 
not detain us on our journey. That journey, it can hardly be doubted, 
takes us along the very road by which the thearicB or sacred processions 
usually approached the temple — since it is difficult to suppose that, instead 
of passing along the middle of the western ridge of the valley of the 
Plistus, they followed the bottom of that valley itself> whence the 
sacred edifices of Delphi would have appeared at a giddy height above 
the pilgrims' heads. 
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Even without its associations ihe two-hours' ride from Chryso to 
Oastri, from Orissa, i.e. to Delphi, may be called unsurpassed in the 
impressiveneira of its scenery. Next to its lacking all associations, 
the safest test to apply to the effect of natural scenery is perhaps to 
imagine the wrong ones — ^like the fidthful Murray, for instance, who 
thinks himself safe in describing " all around " as '' stem, a fit approach 
to a shrine of gloomy superstition." This is, perhaps, the very last way 
of describing the character of the Delphic sanctuary on which one would 
have naturally fallen ; but the description of the pass, before the neigh- 
bourhood of Delphi is reached, seems accurate enough. Nature is 
indeed stem and gloomy as viewed frx>m the road between Parnassus 
and Girphis in the valley of the Plistus, and the precipitous sides of the 
mountain, along which lie scattered in wild chaos the stones and rocks 
torn off by the earthquakes in their wild sport, descend with tremen- 
dous severity to the bed of the little stream below. But the awe which 
nature inspires in her self-infiicted desolation, the terror which she 
would inspire if the tempest were up on the mountain side and the rocks 
were quaking on their bases, and ti^e streams in the valley were swollen 
to a destructive torrent, are feelings not in harmony with the worship 
in the temple beyond, sacred to the god who had cast them out. The 
book is open before us in which to read the meaning of the name of the 
Pythian Apollo. For what is the slaying of the dragon Python from 
which the god derives his best-beloved name, but the victory of light over 
darkness, the staying of the powers of destruction by the divine benefi- 
cence, the arresting of the horrors of inundation and decay in the valley 
of the shadow of death beneath 1 The significance of the myth easily ex- 
tending itself from the material to the moral world, it became the sym- 
bolic basis of most of the festive solemnities of the Delphic temple, and 
the triumphal cry which first arose when the monster lay smitten by the 
shaft of Apollo became the vocal device of victory and thanksgiving 
throughout the Hellenic world. 'Ii) Iri irac^ov, no longer shall the 
earth-bom monster desolate the fields, and destroy men and beasts, and 
drink the rivulets, and scare the nymphs, and encircle the mountains 
in his terrible embraces ; a helper and a healer is come, and the power of 
the sun-god has broken nature's winter. 

In the days when the Delphic temple was honoured as the common 
sanctuary of the Hellenic world, and even for some time after its most 
glorious period had passed, neither temple nor city seems to have required 
the ordinary protection of walls. Delphi was certainly not a fortified 
city as late as the middle of the fourth century B.C., when it was forcibly 
seized by the Phocian general, Philomelus ; and when, rather less than a 
century afterwards, it was attacked by the Gauls, it is expressly stated to 
have had no other than its natural defences. This was the occasion 
when the god, being asked how he would defend his temple, replied 
by the mouth of the Pythia, ''I will provide for that — I and the 
White Maidens." The White Maidens whose onset confounded the 
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Celtic host were the snowdrifts on the heights of Parnassus. We i 
one of them next day, hiding on the side of one of the peaks of the 
mountain away from the rays of Apollo, the lover of her sister Chione. 
On the north side Delphi needs no walls, for here rise the twin natural 
parapets of NaupUa and Hyampeia ; on the south the mountain side 
descends — ^the inlets are only to the east and the west But that to the 
east is described already by Pausanias as steep and difficult ; it is that 
which leads up from the Schiste — or Divided Way — where the three 
roads from Daulis, Amhysus, and Delphi meet Doubtless this route, 
difficult as it was, was much used by the pilgrims from Thebes and 
Athens ; it formed port of the Pythian road proper, which the Athenians 
gloried in having themselves opened, and which their royal hero Theseus 
was said to have freed from robbers. A famous legend testifies to 
its narrowness. It was before the entrance to the Schiste that the 
chariot of the ill-fated (Edipus met that of Laius in the narrow path. 
We saw the spot on our journey fix)m Delphi, and listened to the narra- 
tive of a horrible event which has attached to the scelie a new iDBmory 
of blood. Hard by there rises a monument in honour of Megas, once 
a notorious brigand, and afterwards brigand-catcher in the service of 
King Otho's government. He had caught in the trap of the cross-roads 
one of the brigand chiefe, whose head he had promised to bring home 
to Athens to the good Queen Amalia, and the dying robber b^ged his 
captor, an old comrade, for one parting embrace. Megas could not refuse 
it, and his captive stabbed him dead in his embrace. The eastern road, 
then, required but little defence ; and it was on the west only that in 
the later days of the temple the Delphians built their wall, the traces 
of which are among the first Delphic remains meeting the iraveller's 
eye on the western road. Before he reaches these, however, he has 
already noticed sepulchral excavations in the rocks, where the citizens 
buried their dead — where, perhaps, weary pilgrims may at times have 
been laid to sleep in the vicinity of the restful sanctuary. 

Soon we reach the houses of the village of Castri, which occupies 
the site of Delphi itself. We are in a great natural amphitheatre of 
terraces, descending towards the bed of the river Plistus beneath, and 
ascending to the base of the rocky wall behind. The first part of the 
circle of rocky mountains above Delphi consists of the Phsedriades, 
whose crags shut out the view of plain and sea, except through 
the inlet of the gorge, and as seen from the other end of the Delphic 
enclosure, receive the first rays of the morning sun. Immediately 
beneath these lay the stadium or race-course — constructed in the later 
days when the art of architect and engineer did not shnnk from so 
difficult a task — the theatre, the lesche, and lowest the temple of Apollo 
itself, built on a terrace supported by an ancient Pelasgic wall. It was 
this wall which was in part brought to light, with the inscriptions cover- 
ing it, by Ottfried Miiller and Ernst Curtius, when they paid a visit to 
Delphi in the year 1840. It was a fatal visit for the elder, and at that 
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time most famous, of the pair, for exposure to the sun while copying 
the Delphic inscriptions, followed by a journey through the Copaic 
marshes and their evil exhalations, threw him on a sick bed from 
which he never rose. French scholars, deputed by that French school of 
resident archaeologists at Athens, which has done such noble service 
to the exploration of Greek antiquity, followed in the track of these 
eminent predecessors ; and it seems probable that their labours, and those 
of MM. Foucart and Wescher, will at no distant date be resumed by 
the Athenian Society of Archaeology, of whom we found an eager and 
courteous representative on the spot. The French discoverers found 
some drums and capitals of Corinthian columns, which seem to belong 
to the ancient temple — to that which was begun by the Alcmffionidae 
towards the end of the sixth century, and of which a Corinthian, 
Spintharus, was the first architect. They found subterraneous chambers 
— ^probably those in which the treasures of the temple were concealed in 
the Homeric days, and whence the Phocians would have snatched them, 
had not the god, by the warning sounds of an earthquake, stayed their 
impious enterprise. And — ^following an indication given by Pausanias — 
they found the very place of the adyton^ or holy of holies of the temple, 
whither the water of the fountain Cassotis, descending from the 
Pluedriades and passing imderground, carried its inspiring stream. The 
water of Cassotis for a time ceased to flow ; and underneath its calcareous 
deposits were found inscriptions of the second century b.c. Where the 
line of the stream crosses the enclosure of the temple must have been 
the spot on which the Pythia set up her tripod, and whence she delivered 
the oracles of the god from under his golden statue. 

Leaving the ruins of the temple of Apollo and the houses of the 
village which cover so large an imexcavated part of them behind us on 
the left, we pass the rocky fissin^e which separates the two beetling rocks 
of Kauplia and Hyampeia — whose twin points caused the ancients to 
call Parnassus, of which they are by no means the summits, the two-headed 
mountain. It is through tliis chasm that the Castalian fountain once 
poured its lustral waters into the basin beneath. Part of its course is 
still discernible in a cave into which we penetrated, but which in winter 
the melting snow renders inaccessible ; but the rocks have been moved 
by the earthquakes, and one of the last of these— in 1870— crushed out 
of sight the basin itself. But in the rock by its side may still be seen the 
niches where votive offerings were doubtless placed for the nymphs, and 
in one of which the inhabitants to this day place their tributes to a 
[Jhristian saint. A pool of clear water which we may fiadrly call Castalian 
IS still bubbling frx>m a perennial spring : and we drink a draught of 
the ice-cold element without whose purification no worshipper ap- 
proached the temple, and the Pythia herself did not dare to utter her 
prophecies. 

A little fxirther, hard by the locality of the ancient gymnasium, and 
n the spot — or near it — where the temple of Athene Pronaia rose to 
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welcome the Athenian pilgrims arriving on the Schiste road, is the little 
monastery of the Panagia — ^the Blessed Yirgin — served (as most monas- 
teries now are in Greece) by a single priest. He makes us welcome to 
his little house and yard, where over pavements of ancient marbles one 
may step into his little church, barbarously gay in its solitude with the 
tawdry ornaments of modem Greek devotion. On the wooden balcony 
of the house we watch the shades of night gathering in the gorge, the 
whole length of which lies stretched out before us, and lie down to rest. 
Day passes into darkness and darkness into light without a change in 
the temperature, with scarce a stir in the deep tranquillity around, tUl at 
last " the lustrous car with yok^d steeds, the sun is shining o'er the 
earth, and banishing before his fire the stars into the sacred night. The 
trackless summits of Parnassus now are lighted up and joyously receive 
for mortal men the chariot of day." 



II. 

To the historical student Delphi is not indeed the navel of the earth, 
but the centre of much that is noblest and most elevating in one of the 
noblest and most elevating spheres of human histoiy. 

One of the influences which gave to Hellas and Hellenic culture 
during a long period much of the measure of unity which they pos- 
sessed, not only had and was acknowledged to have its actual centre 
here, but was historically identified with the name of Delphi by the 
Greek world and that part of the outside world which came into contact 
with it. This influence was that of the Apolline religion and worship 
— a worship which, so far from seeking to oust or depreciate those of 
other deities, rather elevated and strengthened them by uniting itself 
with them, and tended to range them all in a system which reached 
its apex in the worship of Zeus Hypatus, the EUghest God. Thus 
the temples of other divinities rose by the side of that of Apollo in the 
Delphic valley — ^there at the eastern entrance was worshipped Athene 
Fronoia or Pronaia (likewise worshipped on Apollo's sacred isle of 
Delos) ; there burnt the sacred fire of Hestia, omphalos proper of the 
earth, where all who came to consult the oracle were first bound to 
offer sacrifice; there Dionysus, as Plutarch expressly tells us, was 
honoured as zealously as Apollo himself, and the grave from which 
he annually rose was guarded in the adyton by the side of the Pythian 
tripod. To his father Zeus, Apollo paid the highest reverence ; the 
temple at Ol3ncQpia was built under the sanction of Delphi ; and in the 
degenerate days when religious belief had stiffened into calculating super- 
stition, it was thought a safe plan — ^not to call it a pious dodge — to obtain 
an orade from the Olympian Zeus and then have it confirmed (for con- 
tradicted it could not be) by the Pythian Apollo. 

This Apolline worship itself was (speaking of the Hellenic world) 
singularly cosmopolitan. Crete shared it with Delphi; and it was 
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fWmiliftr to Attica and the whole of Ionia. When the Dorians estab- 
lished a seat of the Amphictyony at Delphi, a whole series of ApoUine 
foundations arose along the road from Mount Olympus to the valley of 
the Plistus. For a long time at least the Dorians, even in Peloponnesus, 
preserved a peculiar attachment to Apollo ; nor could a bitterer shame 
have been inflicted upon Sparta in after days by the victorious Thebans 
than her exclusion from the Pythian games. In these games we recognise 
a speciaUy characteristic influence of the Apolline religion. Uzdike 
those of the great Hellenic festivals, they included competitions in 
music as well as the gymnastic art. Indeed at first Apollo had disdained 
other but music contests near his sanctuary, and had our piety been 
more wakeful during our ride through Delphi, we might have remembered 
Tilphusa's protest in the Homeric hymn, while our thirsty mules were 
jostling one another for a share in the water descending from the Phee- 
driades. " Thou art vexed by the soimd of swift horses, and by mules 
quenching their thirst from my sacred springs." By these festivals, 
and the devotion to music which they expressed, Delphi became a 
school of Apolline art ; and the flowing Ionic robes of the cither-player 
are those of the festive dress of the Delphic Apollo. The route of the 
proceBsions which repaired to these games was an almost unbroken chain 
c^ Pythian temples and oracles j and Pindar sang of this marvellous ex- 
tension of the worship of Apollo in the form of a legend of the wander- 
ings of the god himself. But that power through which he most 
specially and efl&ctively diffused his influence was exercised through his 
oracles themselves, and above all through those delivered in his temple 
at Delphi 

The Delphic oracle was of course only one among several institutions 
of the same kind in the Hellenic world ; and it may therefore be well 
at once to inquire wherein for us consists its singular significance. There 
can be little doubt that the wisdom of the earliest Greek oracles— of 
which Dodona in Epirus was the most ancient and the chief — was ori- 
ginally a weather-wisdom, and that the earliest prophetesses consulted 
there were the birds of the air — ^the black doves who settled in the 
branches of the prophetic oak. The Dodona oracle was, in short, as it 
has been called,* a great meteorological observatory ; but such an obser- 
vatory, if it can be depended upon, is of primary importance for a 
population consisting entirely of husbandmen, and entirely dependent for 
its sustenance not only upon the harvest but upon the harvest of its own 
nl. Soon the discovery was made that not only the birds are sensitive 
the warnings of the atmosphere, but human beings as well, among 
hem more especially women. Asking advice on one subject leads to 
«king advice on another ; and counsel was soon sought from the wisdom 
»f Dodona on other matters besides those directly connected with the 
bange of the seasons and the coming and going of the storms. But if 

» See E. Doehler's admirable lecture Die Ordkel (Berlin, 1872). 
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the heavens were watched and the fore-knowledge they disclosed of 
coming events was interpreted to eager questioners, so was the earth, 
whose succession of products likewise seemed to reveal the same innate 
prophetic gift. Thus the personified Earth came to be honoured as the 
most primitive of prophets, and from her it was supposed that her 
prophetic power was communicated by her mysterious outpourings — ^her 
exhalations and her springs. Many oracular localities thus acquired 
fame — among them, at an early date, the rocky Fytho, where natural 
instinct (goats were said to have discovered the Delphic oracle, and 
doubtless they were the earliest and will be the latest inhabitants of the 
gorge) revealed the prophetic spot. The Earth — ^the Night — Themis, 
the law-giver — ^Posidon, who shakes the earth with his trident — ^Athene 
Pronoia, the goddess of foresight — Hestia — all these were suooessively. 
connected with the Delphic oracle before it was taken possession' of by 
Apollo. He did not expel their worships when he established his own 
among them; he was but a prophet among prophets, but the most 
powerful among them all — the all-seeing one, whose beams shed light 
upon all things, and evoked from the responsive earth the inspiring 
exhalations. 

But the full significance, the historic significance properly speaking, 
of the Apolline oracle at Delphi, only b^ins when it became the centre 
of a great political organisation, which, without being strictly national 
in its extent, yet partook of the character of a national institution. The 
agricultural tribes had now grown into political communities, their in- 
terests and needs had come to extend beyond questions of seed-time and 
harvest time, and the counsel they asked from their established centre re- 
ferred to questions of social conduct and political life, to questions of war 
and peace, of legislation and constitution, of public institutions and party 
contests, of the foundation of settlements and colonies. No merely 
human instinct, fortified by merely human experience, seemed capable of 
satisfying such demands as these. Divination became inspiration ; it 
assumed the forms of that fine frenzy which' possesses the poet ; it clothed 
itself in rhythmic language, and communicated itself through the lips 
of women wholly under the dominion of the god. It is in this period 
that the influence and authority of the Delphic oracle were indisputably 
at their height. Freed from the local control of a Phocian country 
town, it had become an independent power free to manage its own affairs. 
Noble families from whom the priestly officers were chosen stood at its 
head, with a council, and in later times an assembly, a small civic com 
munity, and a tributary rural population. Among the priestly officer 
a body of five fiytoc, or Holy Ones, seems to have formed a directory; they 
have been more or less aptly compared to a college of cardinals. Th< 
sanctity of the Delphic territory was guaranteed by the Amphictyony, anc 
the Delphic state occupied a position in Greece something like thai 
which the Papal States would have held in the reorganised Italy con- 
templated by Napoleon III. after Villafranca, But its strength lay in 
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the piety which it commanded throughout Hellas and wherever the 
Hellenic name was honoured. Cypselus of Corinth, Clisthenes of Si<^on, 
Solon of Athens — ^these are among the names connecting themselves with 
its greatest age ; it was honoured by Phrygian princes and by the kings 
of Lydia, by the Etruscans and the Etruscan family on the royal throne 
at Kome (the Tarquinii), and by the founders of the young Kepublic. 
Its civilising influence spread in a network of roads close to its temple 
through Greece ; it pointed the way to the Greeks on their expeditions 
of foreign discovery and settlement ; it welcomed, in the name of Hellas 
as it were, foreign princes who desired to enter into relations of intimacy 
with the Hellenic world. It stirred and directed the national activity 
by the impulse of its counsel and the fulness of its geographical know- 
ledge, and was acknowledged as the consultative centre of the political 
world of Greece both at home and abroad. The l^islation of Lycurgus 
at Sparta appealed to a Delphic sanction ; indeed, Apollo himself is some- 
times mentioned as its author. It was his behest which commended the 
laws of Zaleucus as the healing remedy for the dissensions of the Epize- 
phyrian Locrians. Solon was called upon by Delphi to place himself at 
the helm of the Attic State ; and the reforms of Clisthenes, which per- 
fected the operations of the Soloman constitution, were consecrated by 
the same authority. Such was the power of Delphi in the days of its 
greatness — about the time when the conflagration of the temple befel, 
and when the piety of Greece, above all that of an exiled £Eunily of 
Athenian nobles, restored it with munificent splendour. 

After this climax came the beginning of the period of decline. The 
primary cause of this decline is to be sought in the decay of that spirit of 
national unity of which Delphi was the representative. Sparta had 
become a Peloponnesian power ; and as she had done nothing for Delphi 
in the First Sacred War, so though she still revered and at critical 
seasons followed the Delphic behests, her eyes were turned rather 
towards Olympia than to the northern sanctuary across the gulf. She 
had encouraged the establishment of other festive centres, all purely 
Dorian in origin and association. The growth of Athens was preparing 
the fatal dualism which was to rend Hellas asunder ; but Athens was 
fermenting in revolution and tyranny, from which Delphi, holding fast 
to the old order, averted its eye. When the great trial of the Persian 
Wars came upon Greece, she would have fallen a trembling prey into 
the grasp of the conqueror, had not Athens, at the bidding of one 
statesman of transcendent genius and foresight, placed herself in the 
'an — ^virtually alone in spirit. At this crisis Delphi hesitated and held 
)ack, and when the war had been waged and the victory won, proved 
anable to mould itself to the new times and the new greatness of Athens, 
Delphi's own truest defender of old as she had now shown herself the 
toest champion of Hellenic freedom. Though the courage of Delphi re- 
ived with the courage of the nation which Athens and her great statesman 
ione had kept from sinking, yet after the victory the priesthood not only 
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rejected the gifts of Themistocles, but refuaed to reconcile itaelf to the 
democracj whose sway he made a reality. Delphi would not recognise 
the fact that (to use the words of Grote) the real protectors of its trea- 
sores were the conquerors of Salamis and Plataea, and contented itself 
with promulgating the story of the repulse of the Persians from the 
temple of Apollo by the iaterposition of the god himself. 

Thus, after Delphi had proved untrue to its national task at the 
national crisis, because it had been unable to assume the true function of 
a directing power — ^which is to direct — it gradually passed into a false 
position towards the true heir of the future of Hellas. Befusing to go 
hand in hand with Athens, it became a mere factor on which the selfish 
conservatism of Sparta could more or less count — a conservatism which 
could prevent the progress of another power but not prepare its own. At 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, Delphi summoned the Locrians 
to join the Spartan confederation — acting the part of a patriarch thunder- 
ing in the name of a czar — and a good understanding with Athens was 
only restored in passiog, in the days when the pious Nicias had patched 
up a peace with the baffled conservative power in Peloponnesus. The 
political authority of Delphi continued to sink, nor was its importance 
ever revived except in a way and in times fatal for Hellenic freedom. 
Epaminondas had employed its agency against Sparta with Napoleonic 
detenmnation; lason of Pheras, who thought to inherit the supremacy 
of Thebes, had opened his brief career as hegemon by a display of his 
royal splendour at Delphi and a hecatomb of a thousand bidls. The 
Phodans attempted to cairy back its history to the traditions of the 
Grisssean days by forcibly seizing its management, but soon ended by 
melting down its treasures into pay for their mercenaries and orna- 
ments for the mistresses of their chiefe. The golden gifts of Croesus, 
the necklaces of Helen and Eriphyle, had become the spoils of a sacri- 
l^ous local patriotism when the restorer of Delphi and the avenger of 
Apollo arrived in the person of the Macedonian Philip. He redeemed 
the honour of the God ; but what place was there for a national temple 
and a national oracle in a dependent province ) Delphi recovered much 
of its splendour, and preserved it through Macedonian and even through 
Eoman times ; but its temple had lost its national importance, and the 
chief significance of the sanctuaiy perhaps had come to lie in the dualities 
which it furnished for one of the most humanising institutions of Greek 
and Roman society — the institution of enfranchisement. To this a lai^ 
number of the recently-discovered inscriptions refer. Its oracle had 
become a resort for private occasions only, and its authority in this 
direction was being gradually superseded by the activity of lower forms 
of divination — corresponding, like the most ancient of which we spoke^ 
to physical rather than moral needs. The gods of the dead were taking 
the iplaoe of the gods of the living; and a superstitiously mystic 
pantheism sought its aid in the fancies of an enervated religious sense. 
A gentle sceptic like Cicero could surmise the fictitiousness of the 
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ancient Delphic oracles and weigh the evidence for them in the balance 
of diplomatic criticism; a speculative believer like Plutarch could sit 
with his Mends in the precincts of the Apolline temple itself, and mingle 
with daring physiological conclusions credulous anecdotes which would 
rejoice a spiritualist of our own age of reason. 

In conclusion, as it seems possible and even necessary to distinguish 
between several periods in the history of the Delphic oracle, might it 
not be likewise well, in applying a justified scepticism to its operations, 
to attempt a similar historical distinction ? Of the first period — ^when 
the oracle was a mere fxavrtiov x^^^^^^ — ^gi^^g the responses of 1^ 
Earth to the questions addressed to her as to her own physical pheno^ 
mena — ^we know little, and are relatively little concerned to know more. 
Our interest in the character of the oracle becomes deepest when it 
becomes an essentially moral interest, and when we inquire into the 
causes which sustained the moral, social, political, and religious control 
indisputably for a long time exercised by it over the Gi'eek world. 
That interest is proportionately diminished when we recognise without 
difficulty that the moving power is becoming a moved one — not a mere 
puppet imless on quite exceptional occasions, but still a machine respon* 
sive to the touch of the instructed hand. Finally, it sinks into compara- 
tive indifi^nce when the organism is seen to have survived its highest 
purposes, and while still filling an important place in the social and 
even in the religious life of the civilised world, fails to tempt us aside 
from a survey of the main currents by which the progress of that life is 
determined. 

If, then, we had — ^which of course we have not — ^anything like a 
complete collection of the Delphic oracles, I doubt whether we should 
wish to see them arranged on the principle which appears to have 
been followed by the philosopher Chrysippus in his collection, that of 
gathering together all the oracular responses which had been visibly 
fulfilled. As to the mere question of the event, one may rest con- 
tent with the simple observation of that worthy military man, Q. Cicero, 
that the oracle of Delphi would never have been so celebrated and 
honoured, had not all ages proved the truthfulness of its responses — and 
this, even if one agrees with the statement of the same honest critic 
(as to oracles in general), that at times things which have been predicted 
happen in a less degree {mvnus eveniunt. One Ukes these gentle ironies 
of the classic tongues). Indeed, at the risk of seeming to beg the diffi- 
culty, one may venture to say that it is a quite secondary question 
whether to an inquirer of after times it seems, or does not seem, as if the 
oracles had always proved true. The primary question is, whether thej 
-ulffiled themselves in the eyes of the generation to which they were 
given; whether they accomplished their purpose. And this makes it 
necessary to ask, what in point of fact was their scope and object t to 
^hat end were they shaped, what was their legitimate relation to the 
yfe of the nation ? 
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" I have come," says Hermes in the prologue to the play which I 
have inevitably cited more than once (for the /<m of Euripides is a poetic 
handbook to the Delphic temple) — ^* I have come to this land of Delphi, 
where, taking his seat in the very navel of the earth, Phoebus utters his 
chants to mortals, ever soothsaying to them both that which is and that 
which shall be." Observe the phrase : soothsaying that which m, — dis- 
tinct if you like in the poet's mind from prophesying that which shall 
be. Now, the plain truth is, that the basis of all time practical wisdom — 
and it was such that men pausing on the brink of action sought from 
the temple of Apollo — ^lies in insight into the present, of which foresight 
into the future is a mere derived corollary. Nor was it the future which 
Apollo was fain to reveal to mortal inquirers; on the contrary, this 
remained resting on the knees of the gods, its needs were only darkly 
hinted at. But as to the present, and the present as affecting the future, 
he spoke with a very different force ; bidding men act with circumspec- 
tion, with prudence, with piety; supplying them with that moral impulse, 
that encouragement, that counsel to act and not stand irresolute, which 
was the real help, so long as religious faith and religious hope were 
dominant in the Hellenic mind, which the Hellenes sought from the 
Delphic god. Or can it be supposed that the Greeks were — ^what their 
whole ethical system proves them not to have been — sheer fatalists — that 
when they went to consult Apollo as to the establishment of a code of 
laws, the foundation of a religious worship, the averting of a pestilence, 
the buildiug of a temple, the settlement of a colony, they did so in the 
spirit of gambling imbecility which decides between two courses of 
action by the turn of a coin, whether it be pile or cross 1 It was 
counsel and the consecration of the will which the oracle could give and 
which were sought from it, not the substitution of a mere command based 
on a foreknowledge pliantly revealed to human irresolution — ^the irresolu- 
tion of the man who does " not know why yet he lives to say the things 
to do," when " he has cause and will and strength to do*t." 

Now if we adhere to this point of view we shall without difficulty 
understand wherein lay that moral force of the Delphic oracle which it 
indisputably wielded in the days of its greatness. We shall likewise 
advance some way towards understanding what may at first sight appear 
paradoxical — that these oracles, which we are accustomed to r^ard as 
primarily the revelations of the future, were to outward seeming so 
obscure. In the first place it may be incidentally observed that much of 
this obscurity, as it seems to us, was not really such to the recipients. 
This is a point which has been copiously illustrated by Lobeck in his 
Aglaophamus, Unlike those profoimd critics who start with the in itself 
absurd notion that the oViject of the Pythia was not to enlighten but to 
mystify inquirers — as if men would have resorted to Delphi for centuries 
to hear curious riddles — he endeavours to account /or the form in which 
the oracular responses were usually couched. He recalls the fact — 
which the history of literature so abundantly exemplifies — ^that alle- 
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gorical spoech is more moving, more pleasing, more esteemed than 
direct ; and this, not because it conceals the truth, but because it con- 
veys the truth more impressively. He further shows that there was 
a poetic* language, dealing largely in metaphor and paraphrase, which was 
certainly not used in the ordinary conversation of men, but which was 
partly derived from ancient and popular speech, and perfectly intelligible 
when used in its proper place — ^the surviving language of gods and of 
antiquity — ^might I venture to call it the bibUcal speech, which, like that 
of the oracles, serves to illuminate and not to obscure the oratory or con- 
versatioii of periods remote from it in date. More than this, Delphi had 
formed its own language, partly in connection with its own religious tra- 
ditions, partly in connection with local dialect, and though this might 
become more dif&cult to be understood in course of time, yet it admitted of 
study, and there were special ojQBcers, both at Athens and at Sparta at all 
events, bound to keep up a familiarity with it. Undoilbtedly these 
peculiarities of expression must have had a tendency to stereotype them- 
selves in the course of time, to harden and stiffen as all language does, 
especially when ecclesiastics have the manipulation of it : and at Delphi, 
where erst the Pythia had chanted her untutored verses (inventing the 
hexameter by the way, according to the excellent Pausanias) — as all 
primitive literary expression is apt to take a rhythmic form — ^the temple 
in later times no doubt had its college of poets, who adapted the responses 
to the traditional metric conditions. But what seems to us obscurity of 
form could not have been primarily intentional. 

It is of &r greater importance that, in whatever form they were 
delivered, the oracles, as all testimony agrees in showing, exercised the* 
moral force of a power directing men to those courses of action which 
were in harmony with the national progress and development on the one 
hand, on the other with the eternal laws of right. There is no obscurity 
in the counsels which the oracle must havo given, because we know they 
were followed, to Battus the Prosperous, the second founder of Gyrene, 
or to Cypselus, the regenerator of Corinth. And if we ask for the fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy of evil we may remember the Sybarites, for whose mur- 
derous impiety vengeance was threatened by the oracle when a£Eronted by a 
tepified inquiry, and whose city was shortly afterwards laid level with 
the ground by their neighbours of Croton. The god had no remedy for 
the fears of the evildoer but a warning of the approaching punishment. 
Not a pilgrimage to Delphi, nor gifts devoted to its sanctuary, would 
expiate the doom of insolence and sin. 

And this brings us face to face with one other question which has often 
been asked with reference to the Delphic oracle. How far was it amenable 
to the movingand corrupting iofluenoes of power and party : to what extent 
was the god, through the Pythia, a mere instrument in the hands of the 
Delphic priesthood, and were these a mere instrument iu the hands of 
those who chose to play upon it t As to the former part of the question it 
may seem idle to ascribe the iospiration of the Fythia to the exhalations 
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Off the earth beneath the tripod, to the lostral waten of Oaatalia, to the 
laurel leaves chewed by the priesteee before she addressed herself to her 
sacred task. On the other hand, it seems an equally nnjostified aasmnp- 
tion to suppose the Fythia to have been a mere tool in the hands of the 
sacerdotal college. We are informed that the women chosen were not, 
exo^t in the earliest times, of a youthful age, and that they were simple 
and ignorant. To this latter statement, which is Plutarch's, we may 
attach as much value as we choose for the earlier times : but it seems 
dear that there was no training, no schooling of agents in the case. 
Pausanias knew of only one instance of the Pythia having been corrupted 
by a bribe, and then speedy punishment and deposition overtook both 
her and the corruptor. The Pythise, then, were women of the people, 
in constant contact, of course, with the influence of the temple, and in 
constant consciousness of the sentiments, ihe opinions, and the moral 
tone of its priesthood. These are the data which we possess, and £rom 
them we must draw our conclusions. If the oracles were in the main 
utterances of the divine sanction to courses of action commending them- 
selves for confirmation, of the divine warning against the consequences 
of wrong, there is no difiSculty in understanding how the Pythia should 
have been a fit and a ready agent for their primary expression. That 
in the course of time these utterances should have been — to use the 
word in no ill-meaning sense — edited by the priesthood, was simply an 
inevitable necessity. But herein lay precisely the significance of the oracle 
at the time of its greatest influence, that the ideas to which it gave expres- 
sion were at once those of the Pythia who uttered, the priests who pro- 
mulgated, and the leaders of the people who rec^ved them. Afterwards 
the priests became partisans, but so did, if I may use the expression, 
the very temple itself, and its PythisB with it. To my mind the part 
taken by these simple women in the operations of the oracle is one of 
the surest and at the same time most striking proofs of the vital sympathy 
which in its best days existed between it and the nation. The Pythia 
degenerated with the oiucle, and though in its later times she may have 
'' plulippized " unconsciously, I have no doubt that she "philippized" 
with heart and mind, without having been bribed like her predecessor 
in the days of King Cleomenes. 

When, therefore, we read in a critical historian* that the oradM 
which are handed down to us in the pages of Herodotus may be classified 
as mere puzzles wrought out by the ingenuiiy of a mythic^ age, as the 
expressions of a shrewd and politic ambiguity, as answers dictated by 
a calculation of probabilities or extorted by political and personal in- 
fluence, as answers which enforce a moral principle, and lastly, as pre- 
dictions made up after the event, we may acknowledge the accuracy of 
the classification, but need not by it be deterred from pursuing such 
reflections as the above. Why, as Cicero veiy pertinently observes* 

* See Cox's History of Greece^ vol. i. p. 278. 
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sbould we esteem Herodotus more veracious than Emiius) — ^in other 
words, every one of his statements — ^and among them those as to oracles 
more or less nearly accomplished — is open to the test of historical criti- 
cism, and this will no doubt prove many of them to have no value but 
that of legendary ornaments, and others to have been made up after the 
event In the earlier times, however, it will be difficult to trace in more 
than one or two oracles — ^if, indeed, in more than one (for I cannot include 
the support given to the policy of the AlcmsBonidse)— even a suspicion of 
oorrupt influence. The ambiguous oracles will be found to contain less 
ambiguity from a moral point of view than from others ; indeed, though 
the prediction which told Croesus that the passage of the Halys would be 
followed by the ruin of a great power may seem to have been uncom- 
monly safe as a prophecy, was it not also undoubtedly sound as a warning) 
There remains that class of oracles of which unfortunately but few have 
descended to us, but which beyond all doubt was the largest and the most 
important of all. These were the oracles which upheld the distinction 
between right and wrong, which in the spirit of all true religion con- 
firmed the conscience and encouraged the moral will, which did not trick 
the inquirer into tempting fate, but guided him in the path before the 
choice of which he was £Edtering, and sent bim forward in it with a high 
heart, and with the blessing of the Pythian Apollo. These were the 
oracles which expressed the essence of the worship which they fostered 
— ^a worship in which no impure heart might engage, and from which the 
god rejected the questionings of impious minds. 

But the sun is mounting over Parnassus; though he no longer 
shines upon the temples in all their glory of marble columns and 
golden statues, upon the treasuries of Athens and Corinth and Sicyon, 
upon the endless memorials of gods and men — from Cronos' legendary 
stone to the golden Hon of CroBsus, and the bronze wolf by the great 
altar, with its mocking record of the rivalry between Athens and 
Sparta — ^upon the offerings from Corcyra in the Western seas and 
Tegea among the Arcadian hills and Tarentum in the Calabrian bay — 
upon the trophy of Marathon, and, alas I the trophy of .^ospotami — 
upon the gifts of warriors and the gifts of athletes, and all the mythical 
and historical array of which the list is written in the pages of Pausanias — 
upon all the wonders which survived the greatness of Delphi — upon its 
stadium and gymnasium and lesche, and the mighty order of its 
terraces, as yet unbroken by earthquake and decay and undefaced by 
Jxe mean superstructure of a wayside village. It is time to pursue our 
oumey over the crags and through the ravines of Parnassus, past the 
i/orydan cave on the hillside, where of old the Delphians took refuge in 
lays of the Persian danger, faint of heart, and not trusting in Apollo's 
ower to protect his sanctuary. It is now deserted and lonely, for the 
/ery brigands have happily abandoned their haunts, and an eagle is 
swooping in the air, monarch of the solitude around. Thence we are to 
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cross the plain at the base of the central cone of the great mountain — oir 
which a village, well-named Calybia, i.e. huts, recalls if you will the 
Cyclopean period of Greek ai'chitecture, if you will otherwise, the desola- 
tion of Achill Island on the Atlantic shore. Then, after slaking our thirsts 
with lumps of snow at the strung a or shepherd's hut, whence in spring 
the flutes send their music through the hilte, we dismount from our flEdthfiil' 
beasts"^and climb the height of Parnassus, and survey a vast map shrouded 
in mist, but disclosing ihe whole expanse of country firom the Thessalian 
to the Arcadian mountains. We shall sleep well that night among the 
vineyards and cottonfields of distant Arachova, and even the singing of 
the village maidens, armed with spindles and sharp tongues, will not pro- 
long our vigils far beyond the midnight hour. 

Our homeward journey will take us past the groves of the Daulian- 
nightingale and the solitude of the Chseronean lion to Lebadea, the smiling 
and prosperous town by whose rushing streams lies the cave of Trophonius. 
Its oracle was a foundation of the Delphic Apollo, who, as one legend 
ran, rewarded the restless brethren Trophonius and Agamedes for their 
labours as the architects of many temples — among them his own at 
Delphi — by sending them a tranquil death on the seventh day after the 
completion of their task. But another legend told that Trophonius, 
escaping from a foe, had vanished under the earth at Lebadia, and here* 
his oracle — as that of a chthonic god — was reverenced already in the days- 
of the Persian Wars, and in later times — when the power and influence 
of Delphi had already sunk — still continued to be visited by eager 
inquirers, who here sought relief for their bodily maladies. The burnt- 
offering of a ram waa the decisive sacrifice demanded by this deity ; it 
was killed at night-time, when the votary descended into the cave to 
learn from the soothsaying priest whether Trophonius was favourable to 
his prayers. It was high morning, however, when we paid a rapid visit 
to the rocky recesses, where the niches still tell of the votive offerings, of 
the hope which sick men happily always bring to a physician who has 
confidence in himself, and where the streams hard by challenged us in vain 
to decide which of them is that of Memory, and which of Oblivion. 

We might have proftted by a draught from either before we some 
days afterwards found ourselves at home once more in Athens. From 
the stream of memory for much that will be sought in vain in this im- 
perfect record ; horn the stream of oblivion for the tediousness, ineffiible 
and indescribable, of the Boeotian plain. But whatever the morrow 
might bring, Parnassus lay behind us, probably to be visited no more— 
and enclosed in its mi^ty folds Delphi, never to be foi^otten by any of 

ita pilgrims. 

A. W. WARD. 
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"When the poetess Louise Bertm put to Alfred de Musset the still un- 
sjiswered question " What is poetry ? " she received a celebrated rejoinder, 
the last and perhaps the happiest clause of which is : 

D'un sourire, d*im mot, d un Boupir, dVn regard 
Faire im travail ezquis. 

The answer was far from satisfying the demand of Mdlle. Bertin, but 
OS a definition of, not poetry indeed, but the function of a poet, it left 
JitUe to be desired. To make immoi*tal art out of transient feeling, to 
^ve the impression of a finite mind infinite expansion, to chisel material 
•beauty out of passing thoughts and emotions, — this is the labour of the 
f>oet ; and it is on account of this conscious artifice and exercise of con- 
structive power that he properly takes his place beside the sculptor and 
'the painter. To recognise in poetry one of the fine arts seems curiously 
'difiusult to an ordinary mind. The use of the same symbols which are 
lOmployed for the interpretation of thought in prose is probably the origin 
of the habitual impression that poetry is rather allied to philosophy than 
*o art Yet every artist in verse, however humble, is conscious from 
ihe first time that he strives to fashion his inarticulate music, that the 
<work he tries to accomplish is in its essence plastic. The very images 
4ihat occur to the mind in considering the history of poetry prove its 
analogy with the fine arts. What poet can be said to resemble Hegel 
or Locke in t^e sense that Dante parallels Giotto or Tennyson reminds 
us of Mendelssohn ? Whether the analogy in these particular cases be 
judged to exist or not, there is at least nothing unreasonable in such a 
suggestion. We feel that these men progressed in parallel arts, fashion- 
ing rather than reflecting, creators and not contemplators. If therefore, 
as we musty we regard poetry as one of the fine arts, it need not sur- 
prise us to have to dismiss the purely spontaneous and untutored ex- 
pression of it as of little else than historical interest. In the present age 
4^he warbliQgB of poetic improvisation cannot expect more attention than 
.the equally artless impromptus of an untaught musical talent. In the 
last century, just after the long lyrical drought was breaking up, the 
4tttention of Europe was called to several poets who improvised with 
genius. The peculiar gift of Bums may be classed with these ; a more 
singular instance was that of the Swedish Bellman, whose impromptus 
still take a high place in the literature of his country, while his laboured 
pieces have been forgotten for a century. As a rule, however, where 
iittle pains is taken little pleasure results; the poems of certain con- 
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temporaries, composed with excessive facility, are doomed in their own 
lifetime to the fate that befell the tours deforce of the painter Fa Presto. 
And among earnest writers of verse the question is not whether or not 
labour shall be expended on their work, but to what aim that labour 
should tend. 

Every artist gifted with originality answers this question in his own 
way; but the history of literature proves that each age exercises & 
moulding influence on the whole group of its artists. Baphael, Milton, 
Beethoven did not appear like Stromboli, flaring out of a level sea of 
mediocrity, but rather as the final peak of an ascending range of talent ; 
Shakspeare is more nearly approached by the smallest of the Elizabethan 
dramatists than by Sheridan or by Hugo. The same aims actuate, in a 
measure, all the artists oC a vital period ; and no one influence is exercised 
for a long time upon a group of active minds. It may be almost laid down 
as an axiom that no generation worships unmodified the gods of its imme- 
diate predecessor. If, therefore, we obtain a correct opinion of what is 
admired by the fEtthers, it is not paradoxical to take for granted i^t the 
same will not be admired by the sons. Let us consider, then, what were 
the technical characteristics of the English poetry of the beginning of this 
century. The philosophic simplicity of Wordsworth and the sensuous 
beauty of Keats, with a small admixture of Shelley's delicate music, were 
combined to form the basis upon which Tennyson stepped first into public 
notice. The wOTship of Milton by Keats, of Milton through Keats, pushed 
to an extravagant excess, set the Spasmodic School in motion ; blustering 
blank verse, studded with unconnected beauties of fanciful phrase, formed 
the instrument for these brilliant discords. Style was utterly wanting, 
and the whole school passed into thin air, not without leaving a baneful 
influence, a tradition of formlessness behind it. In the Brownings the 
influence of Keats took another shape, and these great poets, surviving 
the wreck of the Spasmodists, were still bent more on vigour than graoe^ 
and worked in bronze rather than in silver. By a curious coincidence, 
however, all t^ese writers, except in part I^Irs. Browning, began to adopt 
blank verse as their favourite instrument ; the Laureate, especially, lay- 
ing aside one by one all the lyrical adornments of his youth, set himself 
to the construction of a system of blank verse, the lucidity, melody, and 
sweetness of which will be the wonder of posterity. At one time, so 
powerful was his p^'sonal example, there seemed a danger that our 
poetry would for a time abandon all other forms as completely as the age 
of Addison gave up all for the heroic couplet <rf Pope ; the result being, 
of coiu'se^ more disastrous in the modem instance, because it is so much 
easier to produce bad blank verse than bad rhymed decasyllabics. The 
delicacy of Mr. Tennyson and the vigour of Mr. Browning were aped by 
hundreds of imitators, who proceeded no further than effeminacy in the 
first instance and ruggedness in the second. 

It was obvious that a reaction must come, and it came in the simul- 
taneous appearance of several learned and enthusiastic poets, whose 
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tflcJhuioal meihodB dtflbred in almoflt eyery instaaoe from those of the 
generation before them. I ion not nonr ooncemed to defend or even to 
examine the revolution they effected in any but a technical sense. I do 
not anticipate that any one will deny that this last was needful. The 
dignity and service of rhyme, strangely neglected in the last generation, 
were insisted upon by the yonnger writers, who fed the exhausted sources 
of music with new combinations of old forms and with a happy repro- 
duction of ancient measures. The dactylic rhythms of Mr. Swinburne, 
often incorrectly spoken of as anapeestic, have undoubtedly given a classic 
grace and precision to a form too often dedicated in the last century to 
vulgar and trivial music. Mr. William Morris has indued the heroic 
measure, which had been thrown aside as a worn-out instrument, with 
a new spirit and unfamiliar if somewhat languid cadences. Mr. D. G. 
Bossetti in the sonnet, and his sister in the song, have added new wealth 
to our traditional heritage of melody. The verse of these writers is rich 
in colour, supple, vehement ; their iambics, so far from lagging, are apt 
to overflow into a kind of running dactyl. Their aim, sometimes only 
too prominently expressed, is evidently to escape triviality and poverty 
of phrase; they i^ecognise the value of unhackneyed words, whether 
realistically homely or pedantically ornate. It is in the nature of things 
that such a reaction in favour of form should be violently opposed and 
enthusiastically embraced ; and also that, after a brief period of success, 
its popularity should be provisionally threatened by a revival of the 
elder manner. We have accordingly seen of late more than one writer 
of talent recur to the severer or less exacting style of thirty years ago. 
But the spirit of the time is against such a resuscitation of the past. 
Tennyson's mantle has not fallen upon his disciples, and they cannot 
hope to succeed him in fame. This seems especially the case in the 
matter of narrative blank verse ; those who write epics of Heaven or 
Hell in this perilous measure do so at the risk of their reputation : such 
poems are certain of oblivion, weighed down irremediably by the burden 
of their facility. 

The actual movement of the time, then, appears certainly to be' in 

the direction of increased variety and richness of rhyme, elasticity of 

verse, and strength of form, lie invertebrate rhapsodies of Sydney / 

Dobell, so amazing in their beauty of detail and total absence of st^le, 

are now impossible. We may lack his inspiration and his insight, but 

we understcoid far better than he the workmanship of the art of verse. 

The sonnet, reduced by Sidney and Daniel — its original importers — to a 

weak quatorzain ending in a couplet, and first redeemed in its pure 

beauty by Milton, had fallen again into irregularity in spite of the 

revival of Wordsworth and Keats. Dobell, who is the very helot of 

(tyHstic depravity, wrote sonnets of fifteen, sixteen, eighteen lines, and 

\ymed them as seemed good in his own eyes. In the present generation 

e write sonnets on the pure Petrarchan model, and when, the other 

Ay, an elderly sonnetteer published a sonnet of thirteen lines and with 
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oife poor rhymeleBS line, the publication of Bock a piece in a prominent 
magazine was felt to be a thorough anachronism^ and its shortcoming 
was presently apologised for. 

K it be asked what is the use of tiiese limits, and why sonnets should 
of necessity have fourteen lines with four rhymes^ in decasyllabic iambics, 
duly arranged f the answer is, because it has been proved in the history 
of literature that law is better than anarchy, and that the exact shape 
uniyersally conceded to a form of yerse by our ancestors is practically 
found, in spite of or because of its veiy difficulties, useful in the pro- 
duction of a certain kind of art. Those who are impatient of rules and 
prefix to be a law unto themselves, may turn elsewhere. Poetay offers a 
myriad brandies in which they may exercise their liberty ; they are not 
obliged'^t^h^QIQgose sonnets, but we have a right to demand that if they 
do so they should follow in the time-honoured footsteps of Petrarch and 
Milton. I have remarked, however, that the literary opinion of the 
time is generally in favour of exact form in literature, and I will take 
the liberty of supposing that those who do me the honour of following 
my argument unite in this opinion. It is on this assumption that I 
build the proposal which I am about to make. We allow that the 
revival of the old pure form of the sonnet is one which was indubitably 
required. That the rhymes of the octett must be two instead of four, 
instead of appalling us by its difficulty encourages us to brilliant effort. 
We acknowledge that the severity of the plan and the rich and copious 
recurrence of the rhyme serve the double end of repelling the incom- 
petent workman and stimulating the competent. This being so, why 
should we not proceed to the cultivation of other fixed forms of verse, 
which flourished in the earliest days of modem poetic literature, and of 
which the sonnet, if the finest, is at least but one ? 

In point of fact, the movement I advocate has begun on all sides, 
with the spontaneity of an idea obviously ready to be bom. I myself, 
without suggestion from any acquaintance, but merely in consequence of 
reading the early French poets, determined to attempt the introducticiiU 
of the ballade and the rondeau. But, to my great surprise, I found that 
I had no right to claim the first invention of the idea. First on one 
hand, then on the other, I discovered that several young writers, pre- 
viously unknown to me and to one another, had determined on the same 
innovation. For some time the idea was confined to conversation and 
private discussion. But these forms are now being adopted by a still 
wider circle, and the movement seems so general that the time has come 
to define a little more exactly what seems to be desirable in this matter 
and what not. In doing so I shall be as conservative as possible, laying 
no bondage on others, but pointing out, for the amusement of those who 
have not the opportunity to go minutely into the history of verse, what 
are the traditional and unique characteristics of the exotic forms which 
it seems desirable to adopt into English poetry. And in so doing I shall 
consider the six most important of the poetic creations of old Frsoice, the 
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rondel, the rondeau, the triolet, the viSaneOe, the ballade, and the chani 
royal. These six poems, with the sonnet, form a group which comprises 
in the earliest and latest literature of France a large proportion of what 
is most precious, most lyrical, and most witty in the national verse. 
Each has a fixed form, regulated by traditional laws, and each depends 
upon richness of rhyme and delicate workmanship for its successful 
exercise. The first three are habitually used for joyous or gay thought, 
And lie most within the province of jevnt esprit and epigram ; the last 
three are- usually wedded to serious or stately expression, and almost 
<lenumd a vein of pathos. 

The Eondel is a poem, written, like the sonnet, in fourteen lines, 
each properly containing, however, only eight syllables. These fourteen 
lines have but two rhymes throughout, so arranged that the rhymes in 
the first, fourth, fifth, ninth, and twelfth lines correspond, and also those 
in the second, third, sixth, tenth, and eleventh lines. Nothing has been 
said about the seventh, eighth, thirteenth, and fourteenth lines, because 
these are the exact repetition, twice over, of the first and second. There 
is thus a kind of refrain repeated at the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of the poem, and this is the leading characteristic of the form of 
verse. There can be no doubt that in this refrain, originally a musical 
contrivance connected with the vocal round to which the rondel was 
sung, we have the source of the jingling refrain found in so many Scotch 
and Danish ballads. For these latter, though more barbaric in 
form, are probably later in date than the invention of the rondel and 
the true ballade. In the burden of a border ballad there is often a 
charm of wild melody, but generally, it must be confessed, there is also 
A break in continuity which is annoying and even absurd. The burdens 
written in imitation of these, in modem ballads, seem particularly 
affected. The re£rain of the rondel, however, was not only always an 
int^pml part of the poem, but the charm and force of the whole mainly 
depended on the skilful introduction of these thrice-repeated words, with 
ft delicate nuance ot change of meaning in each case. It is plain, there- 
fore, that in the resuscitation of the artistic rondel we do not fall into 
the same danger of imbecility as we do in imitating the untutored 
burden of an epical ballad, a form of verse, be it said in passing, of all 
the most hopeless for our age to reproduce. 

The invention of the rondel has been traditionally ascribed to King 

Thibaut YI., from whose erudite court so many of the streams of modem 

it, eloquence, poetry, and music are dimly surmised to have proceeded. 

A.t least it may be confidently supposed to be an invention of the thir- 

»nth century. In Eustache Deschamps, a generation later, we find it 

ill-blown and covered with gracious blossoms, but it was in the hands 

• another royal poet that it was to reach its supreme cultivation. 

eaders of the Cobnhill Magazine will not need to be reminded of a 

.ecent article in which the adventures and pastimes of Charles d'Orl^ans 

roie vividly brought before them. This prince, a poet full of the 
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technioal learning and skill of his age, took the rondel under bis pectdiar 
patronage, and produced a collection of these poons which has nerer 
been approached. Charles, in short, is the Idng and master of tiie 
rondd, and to appreciate its grace and art we most turn to his pages. 
One of the most famous, which Mr. A. Lang has carefully translated, 
staads thus in the original : — 

Le temps a l&issi^ son manteaii - 
De vent, do froidnre et do pluys, ^ ^ 
Et s*ost Testa de brouderie x- 
Dn soleil luisant, der et bean. . 

n n'y a beete ne ojseau — 
Qa*en son jargon ne chante on crie : ^ 
Le temps a laissi^ son mantean O 
De Tent, de firoidnre et de plnye. >> 

RiTiire, £»ntaine et roissean — . 
Portent, en lirr^e jolie, f- 
Gouttes d*argent d*or£eLTerie, f- 
Chascnn s'abille de nouToau, — 
Le temps a laissi^ son manteau ** 
De Tent, de firoidore et de plnye. « 

This is very sweet and delicate. The reader must now, having heard 
the prince in his natiye French, listen to him in the English of his 

captivity : — 

Bewere, my tre"we innocent hert, 
How ye bold with her aliauns, 
That somtym witb word of plasuns 
Resceyred yon under covert. 

Thynke bow tbe stroke of love comsmert 
Without warying or def&auns. 
Bewere, my trewe innocent bert, 
Hold ye bold witb ber aliaons. 

And ye shall pry vely or app^t 
See ber by me in love s dauns, 
Witb ber faire femenyn contenauns 
Ye shall never fro her astert. 
Bewere, my trewe innocent bert. 
How ye bold witb ber aliauns. 

" Comsmert " is good, but, on the whole, it was possible in those days to 
write worse E nglish verses. Occleve and Lydgate proved it in several 
execrably bad rondels, one of which, by the way, Mr. Henry Morley has 
lately quoted, with a note, which shows that he has not apprehended the 
distinction between the rondel and the rondeau. This distinction will be 
more clearly perceived by a comparison of the two specimens given above 
with those of the londeau to be presently given, than by any number of 
pedantic definitions. 

The bibliography of the rondel is simple. An essentially nalvf) form, 
it was the first to disappear in the French Benaissanoe and the last to 
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recur ia our own a^. As early as the time of Cl^mezit Marot it gave 
way to the rondeau, and in modem French, examples of it are to be 
foundy as far as I know, only in Les Occidentales of M. Theodore do 
BauTille. In English, I hayenot been able to trace any rondels later 
than those of Ocdeye ; but I am enabled, by the kindness of my friend 
Mr. Austin Dobson, to quote, from a Tolume of lus now in the press, one 
which exemplifies in a very charming manner the form and quality of 

the pure rondel : — 

Too hard it is to sing - 
In these ontunefiil times, >t 
When only coin can ring, - 
And no one cares for rliTmes ! 

Alas ! for him, who climbs « 
To Aganippe's spring; -^ 
Too hard it is to sing, «» : 
In these nntunefol times ! f » , 

His kindred clip his wing, - 
His feet the critic limes ; «- 
K Fame her laurel bring, ~ 
Old age his forehead rimea ; f- 
Too hard it is to sing - ^ 
In these untunefnl times ! * » 

I note that in this, and in each of a group of rondels which he has shown 
me, Mr. Dobson introduces an intentional deviation from the French 
tradition in a slight re-arrangement of the lines. I think this of no 
importance, the number of rhymes and the position of the refrain being 
unaltered. Banville, in some late rondels, admits a more serious di- 
vergency in the entire omission of the fourteenth line. 

The rondel, charming and piquant as it is, can hardly be resuscitated | 
in England with much success ; the copiousness of the refrain becomes 
monotonous and tedious. I cannot but think, however, that for comic I 
and satiric verse it is exceedingly well adapted, its ingenious naivete and its 
innocent repetition giving special point to an insulting apostrophe or a sly 
squib. Examples of such a use can scarcely be given here with propriety, 
but the suggestion may be left to germinate in the mind of the reader. 

The Kondeau is of all the forms under discussion the one which has 
hitherto shown the most vitality in England ; it has not the extreme 
antiquity of the others, and seems as specially adapted to crystallise 
modem wit as the sonnet to enclose modem reflection. The earliest 
master of the rondeau was Clement Marot, in whose hands it took its 
3sent form ; what that form is, the following definition may suffice to 
i>w. The rondeau is a poem written in iambic verse of eight or ten 
llables, and in thirteen lines ; it must have but two rhymes. It con- 
ins three stanzas, the first and third of which have five lines, and the 
x>nd three ; there is also a refrain, consisting of the first word or words 
I the first line, added, without rhyming with anything, to the ends of 
be eighth line and of the thirteenth line. It has been well said that i 
his refrain is at the same time '' plus et moins qu'un vers ; " for though 
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/it is not coimted as a line, it forms the most salient point of the poem, 
I and gives movement to the whole. The French have always been justlj 
proud of this airy creation. It is true that Joachim du Bellay, bent on 
the introduction of classic forms, decided severely against its use in his 
treatise on poetry, and that at his desire it fell into contempt at the 
Renaissance ; but when the reaction came, it was perhaps for this very 
veason that the rondeau was taken into favour when the ballade, the 
sonnet, and the villanelle were abandoned. The rondeau was fated to 
ergoy a brief period of splendid revival in the middle of the seventeenth 
century^ and it was at that time that its most brilliant examples were 
composed. In the joyous society of the H6tel de Kambouillet, when 
literature of the gracious and delicate sort attained such a luxurious 
growth, the rondeau was the favourite instrument of poets and poetesses 
who out-vied one another in graceful trifling and ingenious compliment. 
It was not a great or heroic period in letters, and what of strength 
French literature had, flirted but indifierently with the Eambouillet 
muse ; but of exquisite taste and stylistic precision there was no lack, 
And these also are precious qualities. Of the whole group Voiture was 
the acknowledged head,/actZ6 princepa among the wits, and he has never 
been rivalled as an exponent of the whimsical beauties of the rondeau. 
Although he wrote many, only thirty have been preserved, so daintily 
selected that th^ is no one among them that is not a little masterpiece. 
The first of the series, traditionally addressed to Mdlle. Julie herself, has 
been imitated by almost every succeeding writer of rondeaux, but never 
with the same audacious ease of manner. It is a good example of the 
typical rondeau ; — 

Ma foy, c*e8t fait de moy, car Isabeau 
M'a conjurS de lay fairo on Hondeau : 

Cela me met.en ane peine extreme. 

Quoy treize rers, bait en eau, cinq en ime, 
Je luy ferois auBsi-t6t un bateau I 

En yoiU cinq pourtant en un monceau : 
Faisons en buict, en inroquant Brodeau, 

En puis mettons, par quelque stratag^me, 

Ma foy, c'est fait ! 

Si jc pouTois encore de mon cenreau 
Tirer cinq vers, Touvrage seroit beau ; 

Mais cependant, je suis dedans Tonziime, 

Et si je croy que je fais le douzi^me, 
£n voiU treize ajustez au niveau. 

Ma foy, c*est fait I 

Victor Brodeau, here invoked, was a contemporary of Mait^t, now- 
little read, but the writer of some admirable rondeaux. After V'oHure, 
the most eminent poets of the rondeau were his contemporaries, Bouh lailo 
jand Sarazin. Benserade, in particular, carried the culture of thi? fonu 
of verse to so absurd an excess that he translated the whol'=» Mefa- 
morphoses of Ovid into rondeaux, and had his monstrous exorcise sump- 
tuously printed at the King's press with elaborate illustration^ at a cost, 
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it is said, of 10,000 francs. After the age of Louis XI Y. the rondeau 
was never entirely abandoned in France ; and Piron uses a form of it, 
-which I suppose he invented, just before the modem revival. Another 
form of rondeau, into the characteristics of which it is not needful to 
enter here, was adopted by Alfred de Musset ; and French poets, since 
the day of the last-mentioned, have composed rondeaux abundantly. 

In several English poets of the seventeenth century the influence of 
the form is strongly marked. Charles Cotton, in particular, wrote 
one, quoted by Dr. Guest. It is a very ungallant appeal agalost matri- 
mony, t am indebted to my friend the editor for my next example, a 
rondeau in one of Pope's letters. The earliest set of rondeaux, however, 
as far as I am able to discover, occurs much later, and in a most unlikely 
quarter, the RoUiad, This farrago of satires in prose and verse, originally 
published in 1784, was written by a group of politicians and men of 
fashion as a means of ridiculing the ministry of Pitt. It had an ephemeral 
success and is now unread, but it contained a great deal of wit that has 
not yet evaporated. The pieces were anonymous, but I And from MS. 
sources that the only part of the book bearing upon our inquiry — ^namely, 
a set of pure rondeaux — was composed by Dr. Laurence, the friend of 
Burke. These are five in number, and they are all most carefully and 
accurately constructed on the model of Voiture. Of these satires on 
North, Eden, Pitt, and Dorset — some of them indelicate- and all of them 
virulent — ^this is the one most convenient for quotation : — 

Around the tree, so fair, so green, 
Erewhile, irhen suminer shone serene, 

Lo ! where the leaves in 'many a ring 

Before the wintry tempest's wing 
Fly scattered o'er the dreary scene : 

Such, North, thy friends. Now cold and keen 
Thy winter blows ; no sheltering screen 

They stretch, no graceful shade they fling 

Around the tree. 
Yet grant, just Fate, each wretch so mean, 
Like Eden — pining in his spleen 

For posts, for stars, for strings, — may swing 

On two stout posts in hempen string ! 
Few eyes would drop a tear, I ween, 

Around the tree. 

The success of the RoUiad caused several imitators of these pieces 

to try their hand, and rondeaux are not unfrequent in the periodical 

ints of the beginning of this century, but always, as far as I have seen, 

the meanest merit. Beoently, the rondeau has again been widely cul- 

ivated. Mr. Swinburne published in 1866 two poems which he called 

londeb, but which were really rondeaux, though very impure in form. 

n 1873 I m3r86lf printed seven rondeaux, more like the true poem, but 

111 disobedient to the laws of Yoiture ; but later in the same year there 

tpeared a volume of Poems by Mr. Bobert Bridges which contained 

^•^ rondeaux, perfect in form, the £b:st I think published since the day 
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of Dr. Laurence. Since 1873 rondeanx have become more conmion, and 
I have since found tliat Mr. Austin Dobson and Mr. Theo. Mardals had 
already written them before those above mentioned came under their 
notice. This spontaneous growth of rondeaux is a curiosity of literature 
not unworthy of record. 

It should be remembered that it is a great point in writing humorous 
or serio-comic rondeaux that there should be a play of words in the re- 
frain. For instance, Theodora de Banville addresses one to D^rte 
Bondeau, in which the refrain '' Bondeau " at one time refers to the lady's 
name and at another to the form of verse. I notice that the young poet 
Jean Bichepin, in his new volume Les Caresses, carries this quite into 
the r^on of punning, for he b^ins a rondeau " votre beau th6 " and 
ends it ** votre beauts." It will be difficult in English to carry out this 
custom without losing some of the distinction and delicacy which are the 
indispensable qualities of this kind of poetry; to be the least vulgar 
would be absolutely destructive to the success of sudi writing, but I 
think a play upon words in the refrain should be attempted. 

It would be pedantic to enter minutely in this paper into all the 
varieties of the various forms of verse. Jean de la Fontaine — ^who was a 
far more curious and many-sided poet than the average reader supposes, 
and very far from being merely a fabulist — uses a rondeau redouble^ 
which is a very pretty poem, but which I must not linger to describe. 
Let us pass on to the third of my six forms. 

The Triolet is a very dainty little poem ; we are all apt to fall into 
the sin of favouritism, and I confess I am unduly partial to the triolet. 
It is charming; nothing can be more ingenuously mischievous, more play- 
fully sly, than this tiny trill of epigrammatic melody, turning so simply 
on its own innocent axis. The triolet is composed of eight lines, on two 
rhymes, the first line being repeated as the fourth and the first two as 
the seventh and eighth. The arrangement of the rhymes can be best 
understood by the quotation of a triolet that seems to me to beab^lutely 
perfect, the work of M. Theodore de Banville, who is unrivalled in his 
skill in this sort of workmanship. It is entitled A Singing Lesson : — 

Moi, je regardais ce coa-la. 

" Maintenant chantez/' me dit Patde. 

Avec des mines d'Attila 

Moi, je regardais ce cou-U. 

Puis, un peu de temps s'ecoula . . • 

Qu'elle ^tait blanche, son ^panle ! 

Hoi, je regardais ce cou-14 ; 

" Maintenant chantez," me dit Fanle. 

The earliest triolet that has been discovered is in the Cleomedes of 
Aden^z-le-Boi, who wrote in the early part of the thirteenth century . 
This is exactly similar iu form to that quoted above, which was com- 
posed at least 600 years later. It does not seem that the triolet, how- 
ever, was much used by the noets of the Middle -^^D^es. Mediaeval wit, 
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as ve know^ "was laiaberiBg, and not easily to be repressed within such 
dainty limits. At the Benaissance it ceased to be employed at all, but 
it suddenly became the rage in the society of the H6tel Eambouillet 
about the year 1648. Yoiture is not known to have ever written a 
triolet; but at his death, which occurred in 1648, Sarazin wrote a 
pompous funeral poem — ^probably the most funny serious el^y ever com- 
posed — in which, among other strange mourners, he makes ''the poor 
little Triolet, all in tears," trot by the bier of the dead poet. In the 
next year, 1649, Gerard de Saint Amant, in the preface to his Nobles 
TrioleUf r^ers to iHie sudden new fashion very fantastically, saying that 
it has lately pleased Apollo, God of Parnassus, to ennoble le p<mvre petit 
Triolety and that in consequence he does homage to the deity in that 
shape; this being the introduction to a batch of no less than. sixty-four. 
The vogue lasted for a considerable time, but Boileau, in his Art Fo^- 
iique, in 1669, thou^ he patronises the rondeau in a celebrated couplet, 

Tout poeme est brillant de sa propre beaut^i 
Le rondeau, nk gaulois, a la nairet^ 

does not so much as mention the triolet. Firon, and one or two others, 
used it in the b^inning of the present century ; and in our own time it 
has been resuscitated by Theodore de Banville with such success that 
triolets have become like the sands upon the shore in Parisian newspapers 
and volumes of verse. M. Charles Delioux has composed an air which 
has been very popular, and which suits all regular triolets precisely. 

In England the triolet is a new comer, but it has already b^un to 
be cultivated. The first specimens printed here, as far as I have been 
able to discover, were two by Mr. Bridges, in 1873. They were not 
quite so airy as one might wish, but still, in honour of their precedence, 
let one be quoted here : — 

When first ve met we did not guess 
That Lore would prove so hard a master ; 
Of more than common friendliness 
When first we met we did not gness. 
Who coold foretell this sore distress. 
This irretrievable disaster 
When first we met ? We did not gness 
That Love would prove so hard a master. 

Triolets are now by no means rare in English. Mr. Austin Dobson, 
in particular, has written several, which seem to me full of the delicate 
gaiety of the best French verse. Here is one of them, the epilogue, or 
^'< eseUy to a series of " Bose-leaves " : — 

I intended an Ode, 

And it turned into Triolets. 

It began a la mode : 

I intended an Ode, 

But Rose crossed the road 

With a bunch of fresh violets ; 

I intended an Ode, 

And it turned into Triolets. « ^ j 
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There is a great temptatioii to treat the triolet simply as a stanza^ 
and to write a long poem in triolets. Several poets have done so ono^ 
and one, Alphonse Daudet — now so famous as the author of Fremont 
Jeune et RiaUr AvnS — with decided success. I do not think, however, 
that any one would repeat this experiment twice. In the course of an 
extended poem the incessant repetition of the couplet becomes tiresome, 
and a vapid air is not easily avoided. It may, however, possibly be done 
once in a lifetime. 
I The true vocation of the triolet is certainly epigram. In this capacity 
' it was used as a trenchant political weapon in the last days of the IVench 
Empire. It surpasses in ease, rapidity, and melody the conventional 
epigram of two heroic lines, a fit instrument in the hands of the followers 
of Pope and Kacine, but tmsuited to our less artificial age. It is 
singularly well adapted for personalities, and the abusive paragraphs of 
some of tiie newspapers of the day might be at least as effective if couched 
in smart triolets as they are now in awkward prose. Indeed, this very 
^ winter one of our satiric prints has adopted the plan of publishing lam- 
poons in the form of rondels and triolets. 

It does not appear that any critic has noticed that the triolet is a 
condensed rondel. Take, however, fh)m a rondel of Charles d'Orl^ans 
the third, fourth, sixth, eighth, eleventh, and twelfth lines, and what 
remains is a pure triolet in form. In the same way a rondel might be 
expanded out of a well-filled triolet. 

"We now come to the three forms more elaborate and serious, for 

which a pathetic or passionate rendering seems almost imperative. The 

7illanelle has been called " the most ravishing jewel worn by the Muse 

ilrato." It is unusual, as befits a precious thing, since its construction 

s so difficult and its nature so delicate that it requires a peculiar mood 

ind moment for its composition. I do not find that much has been 

"ecorded of its history, but it dates back at least as far as the fifteenth 

i»ntuiy. It is a poem written in tercets anH on two rhymes, the first 

kud third verse of the first stanza continuing to alternate as the third 

line of eadi successive stanza until they finally form the dose as a 

iK>uplet. An example, written about 1560 by Jean Passerat, the great 

Hellenist, will show more plainly this singular and charming manner 

of construction : — 

JTay perdu ma toarterelle. 
Est-ce point cello que j'oy ? 
Je veox aller apr^ elle. 

Ta regrette ta femelle, 
H^las ! aussi fais-je moy, 
J*ay perda ma tourterelle. 

Si ton amour est fidelle, 
Auflsi est fermi ma joy ; 
Je veuz aller apr&s elle. 

Ta pLainte se renouvelle : 
Toi]jouni plaindre je me doy : 
Jay perdu ma tourterelle. 
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En ne Toyant plus la belle 
Plus rien ne beau je ne yoy : 
Je yenz aller apr^ elle. 

Mort, que tant de fois j'appelle 
Pren— ce qui se donne k toy ! 
J'ay perdu ma tourterelle ; 
Je yeux aller apr^ elle. 

This dear dove of Passerat's seems to me quite as sweet as Lesbia's. 
sparrow, and such a pretty grief is worthily enshrined in such a dainty- 
form. It appears that villanelles may be any length, if only they retain 
this number and arrangement of rhymes. In modem France Theodore 
de Banville and Philox^ne Boyer have written famous villanelles. In 
English I do not think any have yet been printed, except one by the 
present writer, published in 1 874 in the Athenanim. In the dearth of 
examples, I may perhaps be pardoned if I quote here another which has 
not hitherto seen the light : — 

Wouldst thou not be content to die 

When low-hung fruit is hardly clinging, j 

And golden Autumn passes by ? 

If we could yanish, thou and I, 

While the last woodland bird is singing, 
Wouldst thou not be content to die ? 

Deep drifts of leayes in the forest lie, 

Red yintage that the frost is flinging. 
And golden Autumn passes by. 

Beneath this delicate rose-gray sky, 

While simset bells are faintly ringing, 
Wouldst thou not be content to die ? 

For wintry webs of mist on high 

Oat of the muffled earth are springing. 
And golden Autumn passes by. 

O now when pleasures fSstde and fly. 

And Hope her southward flight is winging, 
Wouldst thou not be content to die ? 

Lest Winter come, with wailing cry, 

His cruel icy bondage bringing, 
When golden Autumn hath passed by. 

And thou, with many a tear and sigh, 

While life her wasted hands is wringing, 
Shalt pray in vain for leaye to die 
When golden Autumn hath passed by. 

The Ballade is the most lordly and imposing of the forms commonly 
used in archaic French. If we include with it the Chant Eoyal, to 
which it is closely allied, it was this form of verse which completely 
ruled French poetry during the fourteenth century, and which has con- 
rtantly reappeared ever since. After what has been said above, it is 

TOL. zzzn. — vo. 211* 4. 
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hardly needful to repeat that the ballade made classic by Deschamps and 
Yillon has nothing whatever in common with the romances smig by 
wandering ininstrels in Germany and Scotland, and known to us from 
time immemorial as haUads. The one is a precious and delicate work of 
art, the other a much morp vital and stirring form of poetry often, but 
wholly artless and spontaneous. It would be difficult to point out two 
poems, each admirable, more diametrically opposed than the border ballad 
of Chevy Chase and the ballade which Yillon made for himself and his 
companions when they were waiting to be hanged. The exercise needed 
to build up the three stanzas of the ballade, like the stories of a house, 
with the crowning envoi, was especially pleasing to the minutely reet- 
less, frivolously curious temper of the late Middle Ages. The result 
was hundreds and thousands of ballades, written upon every conceivaWe 
subject, about forty of which are immortal, and the rest hopelessly buried 
among the ruins of dead thought. In the Koyal French Library there are 
MS. collections of coimtless ballades by every known and unknown writer 
of the period, testifying beyond the shadow of doubt to the unrivalled 
popularity of the form. There still exist over 150 by Eustache Deschamps, 
though the greater part of the writings of that friend of Chaucer's have 
perished. In Henry de Croy's L^art et science de rhethorique pour fain 
rigmes et haUadeSy an invaluable treatise of French poetics, printed in 
1493, but having a much earlier character, the ballade is taken, as a 
matter of cotirse, as being the most important of all branches of the 
art of rhyming. And yet the difficulty of composing a ballade, even in 
so richly rhymed a language as old French, is very considerable. Henry 
de Croy recognizes three sorts of ballades : Ballade cormnuney BaUade 
balladante, and BaUade fratrifee. We need not trouble ourselves witii 
these nice distinctions ; the first-mentioned is the type to which all 
modem examples belong. This, however, has itself two varieties, ac- 
cording as it is written in verses of eight or ten syllables. I cannot feoe 
the tediousness of describing in detail each of these forms. I shall pre- 
sently give an example in English of the latter, and if the reader will 
carefully note the arrangement of the rhymes, the recurrence of the 
refrain and the number of lines, I need not go more into detail. I* 
must be particularly noted, however, that only three rhymes are used 
in all the twenty-eight lines, that the refrain contains the chief thought 
or most memorable sentiment of the poem^JM^that the envoi ought to 
begin with Prince, or some equivalent, such a^&'wjr, Queen, or Sire. 
The ballade of picrht syllables being thus defined/S^|fc of ten syllables 
differs frt)m it only in having two more syllables in eacS^tenza, and > 
more in tho envDi, and in a fuller range of rhymes, ^It being 
mitted in tho thirty-five lines. 

Some of t he earliest ballads in existence bear the name of the cl^' 
Jehan Frois-sai-t. But Messire Guy de la TWmouille ia supposed * 
actually been tho first to devise the elaborate rules of oonstruction 
have been in force ever since. This worthy was guard of the Orifla. 
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in 1383, and died in 1398, leaving behind him a great £une of chivalry 
and gracioiis science. But it is Eustache Deschamps who is usually 
aiocredited with this honour, and undoubtedly this restless child of song, 
amid the eternal pilgrimages of hia wandering life, foimd time to pue^ 
the cultivation of the ball'ide to a most refined pitch. He even wrote 
an Art of making. Chansons, BaUadea, Virelays, amd Hondelsy in prose, 
which is a most precious rr lie of the age. Christine de Fisan, called La 
Desol^e, was a fiimous ccmposer of mournful ballads, and Charles 
d'Orl^ans wrote many when he was in prison in England. Thus we are 
led up to the name which i^ as supreme in the department of the balladei 
as Petrarch in that of the sonnet — Pran9ois Villon. He does not se^ a 
to have written ballades in hundreds, as many of his contemporaries did ; 
on the contrary, only between thirty and forty are with any certainty 
attributed to him, but among these are several which for sincerity, pas- 
sion, and lyrical power, are to be compared with none but the very finest 
imaginative writing of the late Middle Ages. In Mr. D. G. Bossetti's 
translation, the Dames du Temps Jadis has become widely popular in 
TSngtish, and Mr. Swinburne has lately printed a version of that Contra 
lea Mesdisans de la jFrance, with the most absolute retention of the 
intricate measure. At one time it was hoped that these two poets 
would publish a volume of selected pieces fix>m Villon, and I believe it 
is not too late to hope for such a book from Mr. Swinburne. Among 
the self-assured and comely court poesy of the day, these sinister and 
bitter songs, full of agony and revolt, rise with an enthralling strangeness 
and wiuh the charm of an absolute sincerity. Almost alone among the 
produ*;tions of their time, they allow us to see what really were the 
sorrows and degradations of the medissval poor. In this disreputable 
poet of the slums, this friend of harlots and men condemned to be hanged, 
the common people raised the first of the voices that took four hundred 
years to make themselves veritably heard. The next great poet who 
employed the ballade was Clement Marot, who learned tJie art from his 
father, Jehan Marot, a great proficient. After his day there was a long 
pause of more than a hundred years ; the great tide of the Eenaissanoe 
swept over the ballade as over other forms, and it only reappeared in 
the hands of the poets of the H6tel Bambouillet. It had by that time 
undergone a great change. It was no longer the resonant and plaintive 
harp upon whose strings Villon had recounted his sorrow and Marot 
his fits of deep devotional ardour ; in the school of wit it became an 
Axquisite weapon of elegant badinage and sprightly malice. Voiture's 
iebrated ballade on the Beau Monsieur de Hfet^-Germain, with its 

L'autre jour le grand ApoUoD, 

F^re du jour et de la gloire, 
Tenoit au eiel nn violon 

Marquet^ d*ebene et d'yroire, 

iite a model of distinction and grace in comic verse. The examples 
'8 contemporaries, Sanudn and Bussy-Eabutin, are of the same order, 
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while Jean de la Fontaine protested in favour of iv more serious treat- 
menty and excelled in poems which were tli^ dying utterance of an art 
smothered in rhetoric. Saint-Be uve revive< the form of the hallade, 
and Theodore de Banville has resuscitated f; in its ancient spirit. Al- 
bert Glatigny, the Villon of cir day, must n>t be forgotten in this list 
of names. 

In our own country the long-winded John Grower, before he began to 
rhyme in English, wrote a great number of French balladefl, which have 
been printed in the present century by the Roxburgh (,'Iub. One of 
*hem has been translated by Mr. Heiir\^ Morley. The Chaucer of 1561 
of itains a number of poems, attributed to ^mself and Lydgate, which 
are called " Balades," but which are mere'y pieces in rhyme royal, so 
arranged as to imitate the French talhide, vithout its severity of form. 
It was not, however, till 1876 that the firpt pure ballades were printed 
in English. Mr. Austin Dobson's " Balkd of the Prodigals " appeared 
in May, and Mr. Swinburne's " Ballad of Dreamland " in September of 
that year. I will quote the latter as an excellent type of all that a ballade 

should be; — 

I hid my heart in a nest of roses, 

Out of the sun's way, hidden apart ; 
In a softer bed than the soft -vhite snow's is. 

Under the roses 1 hid my heart. 

Why would it sleep not ? Why should it start, 
When nf ver a leaf of the rose-tree stirrod ? 

What made sleep flutter his wings and part ? 
Only the song of a secret bird. 

Lie still, I said, for the wind's wing closes, 

And mild leaves mu£fle the keen sun's dart ; 
Lie still, for the wind on the warm sea dozes, 

And the wind is unquieter still than thou ait. 

Doth a thought in thee still as a thorn's wound smart ? 
Does the pang still fret thee of hope deferred ? 

What bids the lids of thy sleep dispart ? 
Only the song of a secret bird. 

The green land's name that a charm encloses, 

It never was writ in the traveller's chart, 
And sweet as the fruit on its tree that grows is, 

It never was sold in the merchant's mart. 

The swallows of dreams through its dim fields dart, 
And sleep's are the tunes in its tree-tops heard ; 

No hound's note wakens the wild-wood hart. 
Only the song of a secret bird. 

Envoi, 
In the world of dreams I have chosen my part, 

To sleep for a season and hear no word 
Of true love's truth or of light love's art, 

Only the song of a secret bird. 

s 

That the writer of this poem permits no click of the machinery to be 
perceived in the musical periods of his reciirrent rhymes, is due to his 
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eminent instinct for form, and not, as the careful reader will note, to 
anj alarriiig of the excessively difficult rules of the ballade. Before 
leaving the subject, two more translated ballades must be mentioned — 
one by Mr. A. Lang from Villon, and Mr. Longfellow's of Marot's 
"Fi^reLubin." 

But if the ballade be elaborate, the Chant Koyal is the final taur-de- 
force, the ne plus tUtra of legitimate difficulty in the construction of a 
poem. Henry de Croy derives the title of this form from the fact that 
persons excelling in the composition of chants i^yaux were worthy to be 
crowned with garlands, like conquerors or kings. It is a moot point) 
among students whether the ballade or the chant royal be the earlier and 
(H^gin&l poem. Eustache Deechamps wrote both, and confounded the 
one with the other. It was always dedicated to more stately and heroic 
themes ^lan the ballade. The chant royal was reserved for the celebra- 
tion of divine mysteries, or for the exploits of some heroical race. It was 
more extended than the ballade, containing B.ve instead of three stanzas, 
each of eleven lines, and in the sixty-one lines of which it was composed, 
five rhymes might be used. Clement Marot was the great master of the 
chant royal, and he has left several magnificent examples of its exercise. 
Tbe solemnity of a religious ceremony, something of the joyous ecstasy / 
of an apotheosis is required for the rolling and mounting music of the^' 
chant royaL It has rarely been used in modem French, except by th^ 
infinitely skilful De Banville, and in English not a single example has 
been printed. I am therefore bound to apologize for quoting the un- 
pnbli^ed chant royal of a writer whom I ought to be the last to 
remember. I am led to do so in order to give a pure example of con- 
struction in this as in the previous forms discussed : — 

Behold, above tbe mountains there is light, 
A streak of gold, a line of gathering fire. 
And the dim East hath suddenly grown bright 
With pale aerial flame, that drives up higher 
The lurid airs that all the long night Ti^fiiOy 
Breasting the dark ravines and coverts bare ; 
Behold, behold ! the granite gates unclose, 
And down the vales a lyric people flows, 
Who dance to music, and in dancing fling 
Their frantic robes to every wind that blows, 
And deathless praises to the vine-god siog. 

Nearer they press, and nearer still in sight. 

Still dancing blithely in a seemly choir ; 

Tossing on high the symbol of their rite, 

The cone-tipped thyrsus of a god's desire ; 

Nearer they come, tall damsels flushed and fair> 

With ivy circling their abundant hair, 

Onward, with even pace, in stately rows, 

With eye that flashes, and with cheek that glows^ 

And all the while their tribute-songs they bring. 

And newer glories of the past disclose, 

And deathless praises to the vine-god sing. ^ r 
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The pore luxuriance of their limbs is white, 
And flashes clearer as thej draw the nigher, 
Bathed in an air of infinite delight, 
Smooth without wound of thorn or fleck of mire, 
Borne up by song as by a trumpet's blare, 
Leading the yan to conquest, on they fare, 
Fearless and bold, whoever comes or goes. 
These shining cohorts of Bacchantes dose, 
Shouting and shouting till the mountains ring. 
And forests grim forget their ancient woes. 
And deathless praises to the vine-god sing. 

And youths are there for whom fall many a night 

Brought dreams of bliss, vague dreams that haunt and tire, 

Who rose in their own ecstasy bedight, 

And wandered forth through many a scourging brier, 

And waited shivering in the icy air. 

And wrapped the leopard-skin about them there. 

Knowing, for all the bitter air that froze, 

The time must come, that every poet knows, 

When he shall rise and feel himself a king, 

And follow, follow where the ivy grows, 

And deathless praises to the vine-god sing. 

But oh ! within the heart of this great flight. 
Whose ivory arms hold up the golden lyre, 
What form is this of more than mortal height? 
What matchless beauty, what inspired ire ! 
The brindled leopards know the prize they bear 
And harmonise their steps with stately care ; 
Bent to the morning, like a living rose, 
The immortal splendour of his face he shows. 
And, where he glances, leaf, and flower, and wing 
Tremble with rapture, stirred in their repose. 
And deathless praises to the vine-god sing. 

Ejivoi. 

Prince of the flute and ivy, all thy foes 
Record the bounty that thy grace bestows. 
But we, thy servants, to thy glory cling. 
And with no frigid lips our songs compose. 
And deathless praises to the vine-god sing. 

It is to be noted that this long poem of sixty-one lines, and the sonnet 
of fourteen lines, and le pauvre petit Triolet of only eight, bear precisely 
the same relation to one another. Each is complete in itself, and 
bound to fill with the expression of a single idea the exact limits of a 
traditional form. K one should essay to write a chant royal, and break 
down under the weight of rhymes in the fifth stanza, it would be 
entirely ill^al to introduce a modification for the purpose of arriving 
safely at the envoi. This is an example of that vague *' poetical licence " 
which incompetent workmen are so fond of fidling back upon, and which 
in reality does not exist. K a sculptor sets himself to carve a face out 
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of marble there is no sculpturesque licence that permits him to stick on 
a plaster nose because he finds it too difficult to chisel the marble out- 
line, or because he has carelessly cut too deep into the substance. It is 
onlj in poetry that persons without an instinct for form are allowed to 
play tricks of this kind, and it cannot be too distinctly said that they 
are not allowed to do this except by the licentious laws of their own 
making. English literature is distinctly injured, and we approach a 
step nearer to chaos by the existence of Sydney Dobeirs sonnets. 

Bat this j\i8t zeal for form must not blind us to the risk we run of 
chaffing the outside of a leaky goblet. Form itself is of no use whatever 
if there be no matter for the form to enclose. There could plainly be 
composed pure rondeaux and ballades in nonsense yerses, poems that would 
hare all the exterior distinction of style, with no interior meaning at all. 
Sooner than arrive at such a conclusion, let us throw up all form what- 
ever; yes, even desert rhythm and metre altogether, and adopt the 
uncouth prose in which a certain American rhapsodist clothes his pro- 
phetic utterances, leaping — to use the old figure of Diogenes — upon the 
pride of the poets, but with a greater pride than theirs. I trust we are 
not yet such empty vessels. I hope I may be dead before the English 
poets take Walt Whitman for their model in style. But there is always 
the danger of using elaborate and beautiful measures to conceal poverty 
of thought, and my plea would be incomplete if I left this objection to 
it unstated. The only excuse for writing rondeaux and villanelles is the 
production of poems that are charming to a reader who takes no note of 
their elaborate form; they should be attractive in spite of, and not 
because of, their difficulty. The true test of success is that the poem 
should give the reader an impression of spontaneity and ease, and that 
the attention should be attracted by the wit, or fancy, or pathos, in the 
thoughts and expressicm, and not, until later study, by the form at all. 
Let it not, however, be for this reason imagined that the labour is 
thankless and the elaboration needless. Half the pleasure given to the 
reader, half the sense of richness, completeness, and grace which he 
vaguely perceives and unconsciously enjoys, is due to the labour the poet 
has expended. Who shall say how much the severity and a^'ful force of 
the ** Divine Comedy " are not tempered and mellowed for us by the 
exquisite ebb and flow of the terza rima with its endless recurrent 
harmonies of rhyme? Who would ever follow the servants of the 
" Faeiy Queen '' through the labyrinths of windless moor and languid 
forest if it were not for the rich music of the stanza that accompanies 
them 1 In spite of Milton, in spite of Tennyson, the world can never 
grow too old to be bewitdied by the siren of rhyme. 

E. W.G. 
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There are, probably, few nations that do not point to their poetical 
literature as their chiefest glory. In England, in Germany, in Italy, in 
Greece, the national poets are by their countrymen awarded the palm 
over the great prose writers, while even in France itself, where, to an 
outsider, the distance between a Pascal and a Eacine, between Yoltaiie 
as author of Mahomet and the Henriade and Yoltaiie as author 
of the Steele de Louis XIV, appears like a yawning chasm, the com- 
patriots of those writers are very loth to allow so trenchant a judgment,, 
and would often seem, indeed, entirely reversing it, to point to the lauxela 
of a Racine, a Comeille, and even a Boileau as the chief national title to 
imperishable renown. 

In Japan, however, this lode does not hold. There the prose and the. 
poetry of the classic age take equal rank in the popular appreciation,, 
and, indeed, in countless cases it is the same men and the same women 
that have attained to equal celebrity both as prosaists and as poets. The 
foreign critic will feel disposed to re-echo this impartial judgment ; for if; 
will strike him forcibly, on perusing the classic literature of Japan, that 
the same faults and the same excellencies stamp all its productions 
(except, perhaps, the very earliest) — ^the same insinuating graces of style, 
the same love of nature, the same pathetic, and, to us "Westerns, modem- 
seeming, tenderness, the same harping upon a few ideas, and the same- 
absence of philosophic depth. Few tasks, indeed, could be more difficult 
than to have to draw any code of morals, any approach to a system of 
metaphysics from the writings of the poets of Japan — an admission 
which will appear to many Western readers to be the acknowledgment 
of a grave deficiency, while others, perhaps, who, in this utilitarian age, 
would welcome a beautiful thing all the more warmly for its being 
useless, may be weak-minded enough to feel a certain satisfaction on 
learning that there is at least one literature wholly governed by the pre- 
cept that delight — not instruction — should be poetry's end and aim, and* 
that the poet's mission is fiUly accomplished if he leaves our mindsi 
dazzled with the graceful flights of his imagination, and our ears ringing 
with the most harmonious cadences. It is not, however, pretended that 
the great fjEimily likeness running all through the productions of the 
Japanese classic age, and which is but a natiu*al result of a concentration 
and unity of national life almost unparalleled in the history of any other 
land, amounts to an absolute identity of characteristics in their various 
branches ; nor can it be here attempted to discuss in detail the features 
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of a whole literatnre. !Not even an appreciation of the poetry as a whole 
oomes within the sc^pe of this paper. But, leaving aside the religions 
&angs and the longer odes of the earliest ages, as well as the lyric dnuna* 
of a ftomewhat later period, we must content ourselves with a few criti- 
cisms and illustrations of the thirty-one syllable stanzas, so well known 
to every student of Japanese literature under the name of "Shorter 
Odes," and which have not only, from the 9th century downwards, been 
by far the most popular form of poetical composition, both with writers 
and readers among the natives themselves, but are also, in the opinion of 
those outsiders best qualified to pronoimce on such a subject, the most 
characteristic of all the productions of the Japanese muse. 

A poem complete in thirty-one syllables ! Strangely as such an idea, 
may strike a European, the notion of an epic in a dozen cantos would 
seem to these Easterns to the full as- strange, and vastly more appalling; 
for in no other quarter of the globe does the doctrine that " brevity is thee 
Boul of wit " find so many votaries. A prosody which knows nothing of 
either rhyme or assonance, alliteration, parallelism, quantity or accentual 
stress, may likewise appear a contradiction in terms. What then, in 
Japan, constitutes the difference between proi^e and verse, if all these 
distioguiahing marks be missing ? Well ; in order that a composition 
may be rhythmical, the words of which it is composed must be so ar- 
ranged as to fall into lines of either five or seven syllables, which lines 
must succeed one another in a certain order ; and that order, in the 
thirty-one syllable odes, is 5, 7, 5, 7, 7. Also many inversions unknown 
in prose are permitted ; plays upon words and a peculiar kind of terms 
called " pillow- words," are introduced for the sake of grace and euphony, 
and, above all, no barbarous Chinese expression must ever cross the 
poetic threshold. So much for the outer form, touching which, indeed, 
if all its minutise were to be noticed, a sufficiently long treatise might 
be written by any Japanese scholar who did not pause to ask himself 
whether it would be ever read. What will be of wider interest is tha 
contents of these miniature poems. 

The contents are various, it need scarcely be said ; for the ponderous- 
tomes of the Collection of a Myriad Leaves, of the many-titled collec- 
tions sometimes classed together as the Poetical CoUectiona of the 
Twenty-one Reigns, and of all the other collections and selections which 
stiU continue to grow year by year, even under the government of his 
{ffesent gracious Majesty, when so much else that had appeared to be 
^neradicably fixed in the national affection is seen scattered to the winds 
id become " as a dream when one awaketh " — aU these hundreds and 
undreds of volumes of thirty-one syllable odes cannot but treat of & 
nltipKcity of subjects. In most of the collections, indeed, the poems' 
ne regularly classified under various heads : first Spring, wherein tha 
les on the different flowers of that delightful season succeed each other 

* FofT a specimen of the latter see the Cobkhiix Maoazznb for October, 1876. 
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in the order in which such flowers bloom — ^first the plmn-blossom, and 
then the cherry, the most precious of all flowers ; after that, in earlj 
summer, the wisteria, accompanied by the cuckoo, which, on jthe first 
day of the fourth moon, takes the place left vacant by the nightingale on 
the preceding evening (the last evening of spring) ; and so on, down to 
the end of winter. Next comes incipient love, followed by all the other 
phases of the tender passion — and a large and important division this is 
— while el^es, travelling odes, acrostics, and odes congratulatory and 
miscellaneous bring up the rear. Such is, in brief, the order followed in 
the Collection of Odes Ancient and Modemy published a.d. 905, by 
command of the Mikado Daigo, and from which, as the most celebrated 
of the Poetical CoUectiona of the Tuoenty-one Reigns, the majority of 
our illustrations will be drawn. 

Of all the excellencies of the ancient Japanese poets, none can have a 
greater charm for the modem English reader than their passionate love 
of nature, and their tender interpretation of her mysteries — qualities 
which are inherited by their otherwise strictly practical descendants at 
the present day. Take, for instance, the following stanza : — • 

SofUy the dews upon my forehead light : — 
From off the oars, perchance, as feather*d spray. 
They fall, while some fair junk bends on her way 
Across the Heav'nly Stream on starlit night. 

The " Heavenly Stream " is the Japanese name for that which we 
call the Milky Way. 

Or, again, listen to the following, — one of the odes on the snow : — 

When from the skies that wintry gloom enshrouds 
The blossoms fall and flutter round my head, 
Methinks the spring e*en now his light must shed 
O'er heav'nly lands that lie beyond the clouds. 

The flowers to which the snow is here compared are those of the 
splendid double cherry-tree, the king of trees, whose praises these far 
Eastern bards are never tired of singing. One of the most celebrated of 
them, Narihira, even goes so far, by an extreme of rapture, as almost to 
curse these too lovely flowers. He exclaims : — 

If earth but ceased to offer to my sight 
The beauteous cherry-trees when flowering, 
Ah ! then, indeed, with peaceful, pure delight 
Mine heart might revel in the joys of spring I 

Bather far-fetched, perhaps. But then we should remember that to 
one nation alone, in all the annals of literature, was it given to know 
exactly the limits of true taste ; and that if the Japanese sometimes sin 
against Greek ideas of moderation, we later Europeans could scarcely 
venture to throw at them the first stone. Possibly, too, a tendency to 
exaggeration was, in Narihira's case, but a family failing. At least, we 
find a half-brother of his — also a grandee of the then Mikado's court — 
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giving vent to very ridiculous sentiments at the aspect of a celebrated 
casgada He says : 

The roaring torrent scatten far and near 
Its silVrj drops. Oh ! let me pick them up. 
For when of grief I drain some day the cap, 
Each will do service as a bitter tear ! 

From this to avowed caricature is but a step ; and the poet Tadamin^ is 
bimself laughing when he writes of another waterfall : 

Long years, methinks, of sorrow and of care 
Must have pass'd over the old fountain-head 
Of the cascade ; for like a silr ry thread 
It rolls adown, nor shows one jet-black hair ! 

It would be impossible to accuse the Japanese of want of imagination 
when we find them capable of so bold an idea as is contained in the fol- 
lowing ** miniature ode '' on tho wild geese : 

What junk, impelled by autumn's firesh'ning gale, 
Comes speeding t'ward me ? 'Tis the wild geese driv'n 
Across the fathomless expanse of heaVn, 
And lifting up their voices for a sail. 

Yet it is certain that some of the most powerful aids to imagination are 
wanting among them ; and of one of these aids in particular, the use of 
impersonation — ^which to us Europeans is naturally suggested by the 
genders of nouns either in our own or in kindred and well-known tongues 
— ^the Japanese are almost entirely deprived by the very different nature 
of their language, which does not so much as possess words answering to 
our *^ he " and " she " to distinguish a man from a woman. Death with 
his sickle, or Flora leading back the May, would appear to these simple- 
minded Orientals as queer and far-fetched a notion as would that of 
stationing upon bridges, and in other public places, big statues of scantily- 
dressed females supposed to represent Commerce and Agriculture, or 
Philosophy and Eeligion, or some such other abstract ideas. It would 
probably be hard to get them at all to understand what was meant, and 
when they did at last understand, they would most assuredly burst out 
laughing. Indeed, in the whole course of his Japanese reading, the pre- 
sent writer does not remember to have met with more than one clear 
instance of impersonation. It occurs in a stanza on Old Age, which, 
though seemingly intended to be joking, may perhaps be thought to have 
in it a certain touch of pathos : 

Old Age is not a friend I wish to meet ; 
And if some day to see me he should come, 
rd lock the door as he walk'd up the street, 
And cry : " Most honoured Sir, Tm not at home ! " 

To conclude, from the last few stanzas quoted, that the poets of Japan 

_re much given to the comic, were to conclude wrongly. They are almost 

always serious, — ^too monstrously serious, perhaps, for European taste ; 

id as for the commentators, thej/ are hopelessly serious, insisting on dis- 
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covering allxisions where there are none, and meanings that were never 
meant. We read, for example, the following stanza : 

With roseate hues that pierce the autumnal haze. 
The spreading dawn lights up AkaBhi*8 shore ! 
But the £iir ship, alas ! is seen no more, 
An island veils it from my loving gaze ; 

and, as we read, the explanation that suggests itself to our untutored 
minds is, that the tiny ode means just what it says, and that the poet, 
apparently putting the words into the mouth of some high-bom damsel 
of the Mikado's court, simply intends to represent her as watching with 
tender eyes the departing junk that bears her lover from her side. But 
no ! the writings of so celebrated and so ancient a person as the author 
of the ode are not to be treated in this off-hand manner. All kinds o€ 
mystical interpretations are suggested : as that, for instance, the reference 
is to the frank innocence of childhood, which all too soon disappears behind 
the rocky islands and makes shipwreck on the sands of life. Of one 
commentator it is reported that he pondered constantly on this stanza 
during the space of three years, and was at last rewarded by an insight 
into its secret intention. Unfortunately the outcome of his meditations 
has not been handed down to us. 

But the elegy is, of all the forms of poetry, that in which the Japanese 
may most truly be said to excel, even when — by an usage which would 
jar on European taste, but which, in their so differently constituted lan- 
guage, is extremely graceful and even pathetic — they introduce plays 
upon words into the midst of the most serious thoughts. The poet Tsur- 
ayuki thus laments the death of a friend, who, like himself, belonged to 
that bright galaxy that shone in the court of Kiyoto at a time when 
almost all Europe was sunk in dark and hopeless barbarism : 

So frail our life, perchance to-morrow's sun 
May never rise for me. Ah ! well-a-day! 
While lasts the twilight of the sad to-day, 
I'll mourn for thee, O thou belovM one ! 

A point which should never be forgotten is, that almost all the classi- 
cal literature of Japan was written by and for a small circle of lords and 
ladies, princes and princesses, at the Imperial court. For if, without 
entering into speculations on the reason of so strange a phenomenon — 
less strange to one who should adopt the theory of an original distinction 
of race between the nobles and the plebeians of Japan — if we keep this 
fact in mind, we shall have a key to the interpretation of most of the 
characteristics of a highly peculiar literature. Where, indeed, if not in 
the ante-chambers of a court, should verbal harmony and all the softer 
graces of style be pursued to a degree showing that manner more than 
matter is held to be the one thing needful to poet and prosaist alike ? 
Under what other circumstances should we be more likely to find piquancy 
take the place of profundity, and sentiment the place of passion f For 
the high-bom poets who passed from one viceroyalty to another, and for 
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the poetesses who, in damask and brocade, spent their days amid the 
magnificence of the palace of the " Son of Heaven/' few circumstances 
could arise which might have made them able to fathom the depths of 
the human heart or have brought them face to face with those moral 
problems that must suggest themselves to such as, conscious of right-doing 
in themselves, yet have to fight an luiequal battle with all the evil powers 
of the world. The, in Japan, all but preponderating influence of women 
was also thrown into the scale ; at least it may, we trust (even in our 
days, when this has become rather a delicate subject), be permitted us to 
hold that female writers are more likely to a^und in subtle graces than 
in vigour and in philosophic depth. 

Here are a few more miscellaneous examples of " miniature odes : " 

BBPBOA.CH ADDRESSED TO THB NIGHTINOA.LBS. 

Whom would yoar cries, with artful calumny, 
Accuse of scatt'ring the pale cherry-flow*rs ? 
Tis your own pinions flitting through these bowVs 
That raise the gust which makes them fall and die I 

trNRTQUITKD LOVE. 

A youth once loved me, and his love I spumed. 
But see the vengeance of the pow'rs above , 
On cold indifif'rence : now 'tis / that love. 
And my young love, alas ! is not returned. 

LOVB. 

Now hid from sight are great Mount Fusi's fires. 
Mount Fusi, said I ? Tis myself I mean ! 
For the word Fusi signifies, I ween, 
Few see the constant flame of my desires/ 

THE LOTUS. 

lotus-leaf ! I dreamt that the wide earth 

Held nought more pure than thou, held nought more true. 

Why, then, when on thee rolls a drop of dew, 

Pretend that 'tis a gem of priceless worth ? 

Of the Buddhist bishop Henjo, writer of the above stsmza, the justly 
celebrated author of the preface to the CoUection of Odea Ancient and 
Modem, says : " The bishop was a skilful versifier, but in real feeling he 
was lacking : I might liken him to one that should conceive an artificial 
passion for the mere painted semblance of a maiden." Of the already 
quoted poet Narihira, it is said in the same place : " His stanzas are so 
pregnant with meaning, that the words suffice not to express it. He is 
like a closed flower that hath lost her colour, but whose fragrance yet 
remaineth." Here is another sample of his obscure style : — 

£*en when on earth the thundering gods held sway 
Was such a sight beheld ? Calm Tats'ta's flood, 
Stain'd, as by China's art, with hues of blood, 
Bolls o*er the peaceful moors and fields away. 

The allusion is to the crimson and scarlet of the autumn maples. 

* This stanza is necessarily rather an imitation of the original than a translation 
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But we must not go on quoting for ever — ^if, indeed, quoting it can 
be called, where, in the place of the originals which the translator so 
much delights in reading, those he writes for are reduced to reading the 
translator. A few words in conclusion. If a moral, a lesson must per- 
force be drawn from the works of the classic poets of Japan, it mi^t, 
perhaps, be formulated in three simple words : " Life is brief." life is 
brief. Let us make the best of it ; for we know not what comes after, nor 
if anything comes afber. Let us pluck the flowers of spring before they 
fade ; let us hark to the note of the cuckoo, as, in the reddening summer 
dawn, his shadow flits for an instant across the face of the sinking moon ; 
let us love; let us be merry — not wiliUy or grossly, like the fool of 
Scripture, but with all comeliness and grace, as befits high-bom and 
cultivated men and maidens. From those that are dominated by such 
an ever-present idea — albeit that it is less often proclaimed than under- 
stood — sadness cannot long be absent : hence the power of their elegies, 
and the tender grace of their conception of nature. For, be it observed, 
in ages of faith natural beauties are but little understood or appreciated. 
How, indeed, can they be greatly valued by men who look upon them as 
snares and hindrances, turning away the soul from the contemplation of 
higher and worthier objects ) and the remark that it is only in these 
latter days of lukewarm conviction that we Europeans have really begun 
to enter into the meaning of outward nature is a trite one. Love 
nature, love life and enjoy it, woiild seem to be the burden of the songs 
of the poets of Japan ; but yet they never can forget how soon the life 
to which they so greatly hold will end, how soon the natural beauties 
they so dearly prize will — for each one, at least- -pass hopelessly away. 
One of the poets of the eighth century has expressed this in a more 
direct, as well as in a more graceful manner than any of his compeers. 
Writing, as he did,, just before the time when the " shorter odes " of 
which we have been treating became almost the sole recogmsed form of 
poetical composition, his poem, which is a much longer one, does not 
strictly belong to the subject of this paper. But it so exactly reproduces 
that idea which may be called the fundamental idea of Japanese poetry, 
that we think our readers will not quarrel with us for quoting it. 
There is a short prose superscription which runs thus : — 

Easy to accumulate and hard to avoid are the eight greater tribulations. Hard to 
obtain and easy to exhaust are the joys of an hundred years. What the ancients 
deplored, I too have now reason to lament, and have therefore composed this ode to 
give vent to my grief at the turning grey of my hairs : — 

Ode oh thb Uksatisfactobinbss op Ltfb. 

Proem, 

*TweTt idle to complain, 
Or think to stem unvarying nature's course, 
And backward to its source 
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Tarn the swift torrent of the yean again, 

Thatt with resistless force, 
BoUa down with age and sorrow in its train. 

Strophe, 

Lo I where the rirgin choirs are playing, 

As tender virgins maj befit, 
"When, hand in hand, they go a-maying, 
And through the merry dance they flit : 
Bracelets of gems and gold 
Around their arms are roll*d ; 
And, lightly, sleeye in sleeye entwined, 
What time the tender virgins go a-maying. 
Their crimson robes all carelessly are swaying 
As breathes the listless wind. 
But eager time cannot be staying : 
Their beauty loses its delight ; 
Already through their locks eome straying 

Pale threads of silVry white ; 
Already do the wrinkles furrow 

The features erst so blithe and gay. 
And fades the smile which seem'd to borrow 
The sweetness of the flowers of May : 
Such is, alas ! dread time's ineritable sway ! 

Antistropie. 

Behold the martial youth advancing, 

As martial youth may well beseem. 
In ooat of mail, with sabre glancing. 

And arrows that as hoar-frost gleam ! 
There, on the grassy mead, 
Over his chestnut steed 
He flings a cloth of leopard-hide, 
And to the castle hies him gaily prancing. 
Where dwells a lovely maiden soul-entrancing, — 
His own, his own sweet bride ; 
Then gently knocks, and, round him glancing. 

Throws back the door, and clasps her tight 
And she, too, clasps his hands, enhancing 

The rapture of that night 
Vain fleeting dream ! With none to guide him. 

See him now leaning on his staff". 
His sole support, where all avoid him 
Or greet him with a scornful laugh : 
Such is the old man*s end — a butt for idle scoff ! 

I^pode. 

Cease, then, to wish ; cease to complain : 
What*8 past is past, and comes not back again. 

BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN. 
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^n ^p0lo08r for Ifirl^rs. 



BoswBLL : We grow weary when idle. 

JouNSON : That is, sir, because others being bnsj, we want company ; but if we 
were idle, there would be no growing weary ; we should all entertain one another. 



Just now, when every one is bound, under pain of a decree in absenoe 
convicting them of ^e-respectability, to enter on some lucrative profes- 
sion, and labour therein with something not far short of enthusiasm, a 
cry from the opposite party who are content when they have enough, and 
like to look on and enjoy in the meanwhile, savours a little of bravado 
and gasconade. And yet this should not be. Idleness so called, which 
does not consist in doing nothing, but in doing a great deal not recog- 
nised in the dogmatic formularies of the ruling class, has as good a right 
to state its position as industry itself. It is admitted that the presence 
of people who refuse to enter in the great handicap race for sixpenny 
pieces, is at once an insult and a disenchantment for those who do. A 
fine fellow (as we see so many) takes his determination, votes for the six- 
pences, and, in the emphatic Americanism, *' goes for '' them. And while 
such an one is ploughing distressfully up the road, it is not hard to 
imderstand his resentment, when he perceives cool persons in the meadows 
by the wayside, lying with a handkerchief over their ears and a glass at 
their elbow. Alexander is touched in a very delicate place by the dis- 
regard of Diogenes. Where was the glory of having taken Home for 
these tumultuous barbarians, who poured into the Senate house, and 
found the Fathers sitting silent and unmoved by their success 9 It is a 
sore thing to have laboured along and scaled the arduous hill-tops, and 
when all is done, find humanity indifferent to your achievement. Hence 
physicists condemn the unphysical ; financiers have only a superficial 
toleration for those who know little of stocks ; literary persons despise 
the unlettered ; and people of all pursuits combine to dispara^ those who 
have none. 

But though this is one difficulty of the subject, it is not the greatest. 
You could not be put in piison for speaking against industry, but yoi 
can be sent to Ck)ventry for speaking like a fool. The greatest difficulty 
with most subjects is to do them well ; therefore, please to remember 
this is an apology. It is certain that much may be judiciously argued in 
favour of diligence ; only there is something to be said against it, and 
that is what, on the present occasiou, I have to say. To state one aigu- 
meut is not necessarily to be deaf to all others, and that a man has written 
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a book of travels in Montenegro, is no reason why lie should never have 
been to Eichmond. 

It is surely beyond a doubt that people should be a good deal idle in 
youth. For though here and there a Lord Macaulay may escape from 
Bchool honours with all his wits about him, most boys pay so dear for 
their medals that they never afterwards have a shot in their locker, and 
begin the world bankrupt. And the same holds true during all the time 
a lad is educating himself, or suffering others to educate him. It 
must have been a very foolish old gentleman who addressed Johnson at 
Oxford in these words : ** Young man, ply your book diligently now, and 
acquire a stock of knowledge ; for when years come upon you, you will 
find that poring upon books will be but an irksome task.'' The old gen* 
tleman seems to have been unaware that many other things besides read- 
ing grow irksome, and not a few become impossible, by the time a man 
has to use spectacles and cannot walk without a stick. Books are good 
enough in their own way, but they are a mighty bloodless substitute for 
life. It seems a pity to sit, like the Lady of Shalott, peering into a 
mirror, with your back turned on all the bustle and glamour of reality. 
And if a man reads very hard, as the old anecdote reminds us, he will 
have little time for thought. If you look back on your own education, I 
am sure it will not be the full, vivid, instructive hours of truantry that 
you regret ; you would rather cancel some lack-lustre periods between 
sleep and waking in the class. For my own part, I have attended a good 
many lectures in my time. I still remember that the spinning of a top 
is a case of Kinetic Stability. I still remember that Emphytepsis is not a 
disease, nor Stillicide a crime. But though I would not willingly part 
with such scraps of science, I do not set the same store by them as by 
certain other odds and ends that I came by in the open street while I was 
playing truant. This is not the moment to dilate on that mighty place 
of education, which was the favourite school of Dickens and Balzac, and 
turns out yearly many inglorious masters in the Science of the Aspects 
of life. Suffice it to say this : if a lad does not learn in the streets, it is 
because he has no faculty of learning. Nor is the truant always Ul the 
streets, for if he prefers, he may go out by the gardened suburbs into the 
country. He may pitch on some tuft of lilacs over a bum, and smoke 
innumerable pipes to the tune of the water on the stones. A bird will 
sing in the thicket. And there he may fall into a vein of kindly thought, 
and see things in a new perspective. Why, if this be not education, what 
*- ' We may conceive Mr. Worldly Wiseman accosting such an one, 

L the conversation that should thereupon ensue : — 

* How now, yoimg fellow, what dost thou here 1 " 
^ Truly, sir, I take mine ease." 

^ Is not this the hour of the class t and should'st thou not be plying 
Book with diligence, to the end thou mayest obtain knowledge *' 

* Nay, but thus also I follow after Learning, by your leave." 
fOU XZXVI. — ^NO. 211. 6. 
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"Learning, quotha! After what fashion, I pray theel Is it 
mathematics 1 " 

" No, to be sure." 

" Is it metaphysics 1 " 

" Nor that." 

" Is it some language 1 " 

" Nay, it is no language." 

« Is it a trade 1 " 

" Nor a trade neither." 

" Why, then, what is*t ] " 

" Indeed, sir, as a time may soon oome for me to go upon Pilgrimage, 
I am decorous to note what is commonly done by persons in my caae, 
and where are the ugliest Sloughs and Thickets on the Bead ; as also^ 
what manner of Sto^ is of the best service. Moreover, I lie here, by 
this water, to learn by root-of-heart a lesson which my master teaches me 
to call Peace, or Contentment." 

Hereupon Mr. Worldly Wiseman was much commoved with passion, 
and shaking his cane with a very threatful countenance, broke forth 
upon this wise : " Learning, quotha I " said he ; "I would have all suc^ 
rogues scourged by the Hangman ! " 

And so he would go his way, ruffling out his cravat with a crackle of 
starch, like a turkey when it spreads its feathers. 

Now this, of Mr. Wiseman's, is the common opinion. A fact is not 
called a fact, but a piece of gossip, if it does not fell into one oi yoxir 
scholastic cat^ories. An inquiry must be in some acknowledged direc- 
tion, with a name to go by ; or else you are not inquiring at all, only 
lounging ; and the workhouse is too good for you. It is supposed that 
all knowledge is at the bottom of a well, or the far end of a telescope. 
Sainte-Beuve, as he grew older, came to regard all experience as a single 
great book, in which to study for a few years ere we go hence ; and it 
seemed all one to him whether you should read in Chapter xx., whidi is 
the differential calculus, or in Chapter xxxix., which is hearing the band 
play in the gardens. As a matter of fact, an intelligent person, looking 
out of his eyes and hearkening in his ears, with a smile on his face all 
the time, will get more true education than many another in a life of 
heroic vigils. There is certainly some chill and arid knowledge to be 
found upon the summits of formal and laborious science ; but it is all 
ix)und about you, and for the trouble of looking, that you will acquire 
the warm and palpitating fects of life. While others are filling their 
memory with a lumber of words, one-half of which they will foi^get 
before the week be out, your truant may learn some really useful art : to 
play the fiddle, to know a good cigar, or to speak with ease and oppor- 
tunity to all varieties of men. Many who have "plied their book dili- 
gently," and know all about some one branch or another of accepted lore, 
come out of the study with an ancient and owl-like demeanour, and 
prove dry, stockish, and dyspeptic in all the better and brighter parts of 
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life. Many make a large fortune, who remam[imderbred and pathetically 
stupid to the last. And meantime there goes the idler, who began 
life along with them — by your leave, a different picture. He has had 
time to take care of his health and his spirits ; he has been a great deal 
in the open air, which is the most salutary of all things for both body 
and mind ; and if he has never read the great Book in very recondite 
places, he has dipped into it and skimmed it over to excellent purpose. 
Might not the student afford some Hebrew roots, and the business man 
some of his half-crowns, for a share of the idler's knowledge of life at 
large, and Art of Living ? Nay, and the idler has another and more 
important quality than these. I mean his wisdom. He who has much 
looked on at the childish satisfEM^tion of other people in their hobbies, will 
regard his own with only a very ironical indulgence. He will not be 
heard among the dogmatists. He will have a great and cool allowance 
for all sorts of people and opinions. If he finds no out-of-the-way 
truths, he will identify himself with no very burning falsehood. His 
way takes him along a by-road, not much frequented, but very even and 
pleasant, which is called Commonplace Lane, and leads to the Belvedere 
of Gommonsense. Thence he shall command an agreeable, if no very 
noble prospect ; and while others behold the East and West, the Devil 
and the Sunrise, he will be contentedly aware of a sort of morning hour 
upon all sublunary things, with an army of shadows running speedily 
and in many different directions into the great daylight of Eternity. 
The shadows and the generations, the shrill doctors and the plangent 
wars, go by into ultimate silence and emptiness j but underneath all this, 
a man may see, out of the Belvedere windows, much green and peaceful 
landscape ; many firelit parlours ; good people laughing, drinking, and 
making love, as they did before the Flood or the French Revolution ; 
and the old shepherd telling his tale under the hawthorn. 

Extreme busyness, whether at school or college, kirk or market, is a 

symptom of deficient vitality; and a faculty for idleness implies a 

catholic appetite and a strong sense of personal identity. There is a 

sort of dead-alive, hackneyed people about, who are scarcely conscious of 

living except in the exercise of some conventional occupation. Bring 

these fellows into the country, or set them aboard ship, and you will see 

how they pine for their desk or their study. They have no curiosity ; 

they cannot give themselves over to random provocations ; they do not 

take pleasure in the exercise of their faculties for its own sake; and 

less Necessity lays about them with a stick, they will even stand still. 

is no good speaking to such folk : they cannot be idle, their nature is not 

nerous enough ; and they pass those hours in a sort of coma, which are 

t dedicated to furious moiling in the gold-mill. When they do not 

'^uire to go to the office, when they are not hungry and have no mind 

liink, the whole breathing world is a blank to them. If they have to 

it an hour or so for a train, they ML into a stupid trance with their 

« open. To see them, you would suppose there was nothing to look 
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at and nO ond to speak with ; you would imagine they were paralysed of 
alienated ; and yet very possibly they are hard workers in their own 
way, and have good eyesight for a flaw in a deed or a turn of the maiket. 
They have been to school and collie, but all the time they had their 
eye on the medal ; they have gone about in the world and mixed with 
clever people, but all the time they were thinking of their own afifairs. 
As if a man's soul were not too small to begin with, they have dwarfed 
and narrowed theirs by a life of all work and no play ; until here they 
are at forty, with a listless attention, a mind vacant of all material of 
amusement, and not one thought to rub against another, while they wait 
for the train. Before he was breeched, he might have clambered on the 
boxes ; when he was twenty, he would have stared at the girls ; but now 
the pipe is smoked out, the snuff-box empty, and my gentleman sits bolt 
upright upon a bench, with lamentable eyes. This does not appeal to 
me as being Success in Life. 

But it is not only the person himself who suffers from his busy 
habits, but his wife and children, his friends and relations, and down to 
the very people he sits with in a itdlway carriage or an omnibus. Per- 
petual devotion to what a man calls his business, is only to be sustained 
by perpetual neglect of many other things. And it is not by any means 
oertain that a man's business is the most important thing he has to 
do. To an impartial estimate it will seem clear that many of the wisest, 
most virtuous, and most beneficent parts that are to be played upon the 
Theatre of Life are filletl by gratuitous performers, and pass, among the 
world at large, as phases of idleness. For in that Theati'e, not only the 
walking gentlemen, singing chambermaids, and diligent fiddlers in the 
orchestra, but those who look on and clap their hands from the benches, 
do really play a part and fulfil im^iortant ofiices towaixls the general 
result. You are no doubt very dependent on the care of your lawyer 
and stockbroker, of the guards and signalmen who convoy you rapidly 
from place to place, and the policemen who walk the streets for your 
protection ; but is there not a thought of gratitude in your heart for 
certain other benefactors who set you smiling when they fall inyoiu: way, 
or season your dinner with good company 1 Colonel Newcome helped to 
lose his friend's money ; Fred Bayham had an ugly trick of borrowing 
shirts ; and yet they were better people to fall among than Mr. Barnes. 
And though Falstaff was neither sober nor very honest, I think I could 
name one or two long-faced Barabbas's whom the world could better 
have done without. Hazlitt mentions that he was more sensible of obli- 
gation to Northcote, who had never done him anything he could call a 
service, than to his whole circle of ostentatious friends ; for he thought 
a good companion emphatically the greatest benefactor. I know there 
are people in the world who cannot feel grateful irnless the &vour has 
been done them at the cost of pain and difficulty. But this is a churlish 
disposition. A man may send you six sheets of letter-paper covered with 
the most entertaining gossip, or you may pass half-an-hour pleasantlyi 
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perhaps profitably, over an article of his ; do you think the service would 
be greater, if he had made the manuscript in his heart's blood, like a 
compact with the devil ? Do you really fancy you should be more be- 
holden to your correspondent, if he had been damning you all the while 
for your importunity? Pleasures are more beneficial than duties because, 
like the quality of mercy, they are not strained, and they are twice 
blest. There must always be two to a kiss, and there may be a score 
in a jest ; but wherever there is an element of sacrifice, the favour is 
conferred with pain, and, among generous people, received with con- 
fusion. There is no duty we so much underrate as the duty of being 
bappy* By being happy, we sow anonymous benefits upon the world, 
which remain unknown even to ourselves, or when they are disclosed, 
surprise nobody so much as the benefactor. The other day, a ragged, 
barefoot boy ran down the street after a marble, with so jolly an air 
that he set everyone he passed into a good humour ; one of these persons, 
wbo had been delivered from more than usually black thoughts, stopped 
the little fellow and gave him some money with this remark : ^' You see 
what sometimes comes of looking pleased." If he had looked pleased 
before, he had now to look both pleased and mystified. For my part, I 
justify this encouragement of smiling rather than teai'ful children ; I do 
not wish to pay for tears an3rwhere but upon the stage ; but I am pre- 
pared to deal largely in the opposite commodity. A happy man or 
woman is a better thing to find than a five-pound note. He or she is 
a radiating focus of good will ; and their entrance into a room is as 
though another candle had been lighted. We need not care whether they 
could prove the forty-seventh proposition ; they do a better thing than 
that, they practically demonstrate the great Theorem of the liveableness 
of Life. Consequently, if a person cannot be happy without remaining 
idle, idle he should remain. It is a revolutionary precept ; but, thanks 
to hunger and the worldiouse, one not easily to be abused, and, within 
practical limits, it is one of the most incontestable truths in the whole 
Body of Morality. Look at one of your industrious fellows for a mo- 
ment, I beseech you. He sows hurry and reaps indigestion ; he puts a 
vast deal of activity out to interest, and receives a large measure of 
nervous derangement in return. Either he absents himself entirely from 
all fellowship, and lives a recluse in a garret, with carpet slippers and 
a leaden inkpot ; or he comes among people swiftly and bitterly, in a 
contraction of his whole nervous system, to discharge some temper before 
returns to work. I do not care how much or how well he works, this 
low is an evil feature in other people's lives. They would be happier 
he were dead. They could easier do without his services in the 
rcumlocution Office, than they can tolerate his fractious spirits. He 
isons life at the well-head. It is better to be beggared out of hand by 
capegrace nephew, than daily hag-ridden by a peevish uncle. 
And what, in God's name, is all this pother about 1 For what cause 
they embitter their own and other people's lives ? That a man should 
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publish three or thirty articles a year, that he should finish or not finish 
his great allegorical picture, are questions of little interest to the world. 
The ranks of life are full ; and although a thousand fiJl, there are always 
some to go into the breach. When they told Joan of Arc she should 
be at home minding women's work, she answered there were plenty 
to spin and wash. And so, even with your own rare gifts ! When 
nature is " so careless of the single life," why should we coddle ourselves 
into the fancy that our own is of exceptional importance) Sappose 
Shakespeare had been knocked on the head some dark night in Sir 
Thomas Lucy's preserves, the world would have wagged on better or 
worse, the pitcher gone to the well, the scythe to the com, and the 
student to his book ; and no one been any the wiser of the loss. There 
are not many works extant, if you look the alternative all over, which 
are worth the price of a pound of tobacco to a man of limited means. 
This is a sobering reflection for the proudest of our earthly vanities. 
Even a tobacconist may, upon consideration, find no great cause for 
personal vainglory in the phrase ; for although tobacco is an admirable 
sedative, the qualities necessary for retailing it are neither rare nor 
precious in themselves. Alas and alas I you may take it how you will, 
but the services of no single individual are indispensable. Atlas was 
just a gentleman with a protracted nightmare ! Ajid yet you see mer- 
chants who go and labour themselves into a great fortune and thence 
into the bankruptcy court; scribblers who keep scribbling at little 
articles until their temper is a cross to all who come about them, as 
though Pharaoh should set the Israelites to make a pin instead of a 
pyramid ; and fine young men who work themselves into a decline, and 
are driven off in a hearse with white plumes upon it. Would you 
not suppose these persons had been whispered, by the Master of the 
Ceremonies, the promise of some momentous destiny! and that this 
lukewarm bullet on which they play their duties was the bull's-eye and 
oentrepoint of all the universe 1 And yet it is not so. The ends for which 
they give away their priceless youth, for all they know, may be chimer- 
ical or hurtful ; the glory and riches they expect may never come, or 
may find them indifferent ; and they and the world they inhabit are so 
inconsiderable that the mind freezes at the thought. 

B.L.S. 
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Ahidst wars and rumours of war, the planet which has for its symbol 
the spear arid shield of the old Assyrian warmen approaches one of those 
points of its epicyclic orbit about the earth where it is at its nearest to 
ns. In the earlier part of the Crimean War, Mars shone in our mid- 
night skies, though not so splendidly as he will shine in August and Sep- 
tember of the present year. In the early spring of 1854, 

At a time of the year 
When the face of night is fair on the dowy downs, 
And the shining Daffodil dies and the Charioteer 
And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowns 
Oyer Orion's grave low down in the west^ 

the spirit of Maud, 

. . . Seem'd to divide in a dream from a band of the blest 
And spoke of a hope for the world in the coming wars — 

. . . and pointed to Mars 
As h« glow*d like a ruddy shield on the Lion's breast. 

The poet expressed the feeling of the day, though the hope of which he sang 
was not the hope with which men now watch the signs of war. But if 
Mars were in truth the planet of war, if his influence, poured from near 
at hand upon the nations of this earth, excited them to war and blood- 
shed, we might well fear that the coming months would bring desolation 
on many £ur terrestrial fields. For Mars has not blazed so fiercely in our 
skies since 1845, nor will he so shine again for 47 years, as during the 
last days of August and the opening days of S^tember. Moreover, twice 
doling his time of greatest splendour his rays will be closely conjoined 
with those of the malignant planet Saturn, the greater Infortune, as Mars 
himself is the lesser Infortune, of astrological systems. 

The ruddy hue of this planet, justifying the evil qualities attributed to it 
by nations belieying in planetary influences, has been noted from the 
earliest times. The Greeks called Mara the fiery planet ; the Hebrews 
gave to it a name signifying '' enkindled;'' the Indians called it Angaraka, 
or burning charcoal, and sometimes Lohitanga, or the red orb. Buddy 
(tais also were compared with Mars, as the chief of all the ruddy stars, 
— so that the name Antares given to the star which glows like a fiery 
coal in the heart of the Scorpion, signifies that in ruddiness that star is a 
riyal of Mars or Ares. 

Becent researches among the ruins of Nineveh have brought to light 
;u2ieiform inscriptions relating to the celestial bodies, and among others 
o the planet Mars. It would appear that a treatise, in sixty books. 
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called The Ohiervationa of Bel, belonged formerly to the pablic library of 
Kineyeh. Ite date cannot have been later tban the seventeenth oenttuy 
before our era, and the observations recorded in it extend over more than 
500 years, so that the earliest bore date about 2540 B.C. One of tiie 
books was devoted to the pole star, — not our present pole star, bat tiie 
star Alpha of the Dragon, at that time the bright star whioh lay nearest 
the pole of the heavens. Another book was devoted to Yenus ; a third 
to Mars. We find that even at the remotest time to whioh these records 
relate, that is, more than 2500 years before our era, the planet Mars 
presided (as a deity) over the third day of the week, the other planets 
ruling the days in the order indicated by the present nomenclature, the 
Sun presiding over Sunday, the Moon over Monday (Mars over Tuea* 
day, or Mardi), Mercury over Wednesday (or Mercredi), Jupiter over 
Thursday (or Jeudi, Jove's day), Venus over Friday (or Vendredi), and 
Saturn, the gloomiest and most malignant, but also the most powerf^ of 
the planetary deities, over Saturday, the sabbath day, when, owing to his 
evil influence, no work coiild safely be undertaken. Doubtless Tuesday 
was as rigidly set aside for the initiation of all warlike enterprises as 
Saturday for the avoidance of all labour whatsoever. 

If only astrology had been a true method of prediction, the discoveiy of 
the true nature of the solar system would have brought within our range 
much fuller information respecting the other planets, and in particular the 
planet Mars, than we are ever likely to possess. Astrologers claimed such 
perfection for the principles of their art, iheX the whole Mstory of our earth 
might have been predicted from the planetary configurations alone ; and in- 
deed they were very successful in showing that all past events corre- 
sponded with the aspect of the heavens when they occurred. Now if 
other planets thus influence the fortunes of our earth, which is itself one 
of the planetfi, it follows that each of the planets is in like manner 
influenced by the positions and motions of the rest. But these can be 
quite easily calculated. Therefore the fortunes of the inhabitants oi 
eyery planet can be determined, and the entire past hiistoiy of each pknet 
can be read by terrestrial astronomers. Only one circumstance must be 
ascertained telescopically. (At least so it appears to us, for we confess 
we are not such adepts in the methods of astrological divination as to be 
quite sure whether astrological principles, properly applied, mi^t not 
have determined everything which the telescope has revealed. As a 
mere matter of fact astrology discovered nothing of this kind. But that 
is the merest detail.) It should bs known how a planet is posed in space, 
what are the pole stars of its northern and southern hemispheres, and at 
what rate exactly it rotates upon its axis. For the astrologer, in determin- 
ing the future fortunes of his *' oative," or in calculating the native's past 
history, has to take into account the aspect of the star-sphere at the 
moment of the native's birth, as well as at the critical stages of his career ; 
and to do this properly accoimt must be taken of course of the hour and 
of th^ position of the pole of the heavens. 
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We do, however, know fairly well the position of the axis of Mars, 
and we know the length of his day within the tenth part of a second, so 
that if only astrology were a sound method of divination, we might learn 
much of the past history and of the future fortunes of this planet. As 
De Morgan has remarked in an article on astrology in the Penny Cych- 
padia^ "we have lost," in the rejection of astrology, "a charming oppor- 
tunity of discovering what goes on in other planets." 

The astronomer who watches, during the approaching close approach 
of Mars, the slowly rotating lands and seas of the planet, can scarcely, 
however unimaginative he may be (and we fear it is an essential requisite 
of the surveying astronomer that he should be as free from imagination 
as a man well can be), avoid the thought that contests such as have 
raged upon our earth for the possession of various regions of our planet's 
surface, may be in progress out yonder in space. Armies may be deso- 
lating the fairest regions of Mars at the very time when they are under 
the telescopic survey of the terrestrial observer. Warlike fleets may be 
urging their way across those seas and straits which our astronomers have 
marked down in their charts of the planet. We may hope, if we choose 
to forget our own experience of " Nature red in tooth and claw with 
ravine," that in yonder ])eac6ful looking world there is peace among all 
creatures. But our own earth, amid the fiercest tumults and the most deso- 
lating wars, presents to the other worlds that people space the same 
peaceful scene. Distance lends so much, at least, of enchantment to the 
view. The sun himself, over every square mile of whose surface turmoil 
and uproar prevail compared with which the crash of the thunderbolt is as 
silence and the fiercest blast of the hurricane as absolute rest, looks calm 
and still in our skies, and even in the telescope shows signs of activity 
only to the mind's eye, none that our natural vision can appreciate. 

It is a sixange thought, too, that expeditions such as man makes to 
discover the Hdden places of the earth may be in progress in other 
planets. Some among those lands and seas of Mars, which the astro- 
nomer contemplates in the ease and quiet of his observatory, may not as 
yet have been seen by inhabitants of Mars, because of the dangers which 
prevent access to them. We may well doubt, for instance, whether the 
bravest and most enterprising Martialists have yet succeeded in reaching 
either pole of the planet. Our eyes have rested on those polar regions, 
even on the very poles themselves, of the planet. But so, an ob- 
server on Venus, possessing optical instruments of adequate power, could 
E on turning them upon our earth, those terrestrial polar regions which 
i most daring of our voyagers have in vain attempted to reach. And 
f he eyes of creatures in other worlds may thus have looked upon 
I >ns of the earth of which we know nothing from direct observation, 
i be eye of man has rested on the poles of a planet which is never at a 
1 distance than 33,000,000 miles, while the inhabitatnts of that planet, 
i uch there are, may have been foiled again and again in all attempts 
i enetrate within their polar fastnesses. 
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We wonder, in paissing, whether the idea has ever occurred to the 
inhahitants of Mars that Martian regions have been made the subject of 
a war, and a somewhat lively war, though of words only, among terrestrial 
astronomers. Such has actually been the case, insomuch that if analogy 
may be our guide, astronomers in Mars and Venus are not improbably 
contending about the distribution of the four quarters of our earth, and 
our principal seas, and lakes, and islands, and peninsulas, among living 
and dead celebrities in those planets. The story of a recent short but 
sharp terrestrial war over the lands and seas of Mars is not without its 
lesson, even if that lesson be only a response to the time-worn question, 
"Tantffine animis coelestibus irffil" It would seem that an Engli^ 
student of astronomy who had found occasion often to refer to Martian 
regions tmtil then unnamed, had for convenience assigned to these 
regions, after charting them (a work of some labour and difficulty), the 
names of those astronomers whose observations had thrown light upon the 
geography oi the planet, — or its areography, as, if pedantically inclined, 
we may name what corresponds with the geography of our earth. ThoB 
to Sir W. Herschel one continent was assigned, to Secchi another, to 
Madler a third, and to Dawes (the " eagle-eyed " observer to whom we 
owe the most exact observations of Mars yet made) a fourth. To divers 
other astronomers, all observers of the planet, various lands and seas 
were assigned. This was not done with the idea of honouring those 
astronomers, but simply of giving convenient names to features 
which have often to be referred to. A Belgian astronomer, I>r. 
Terby, of Louvain, who has laboriously examined and compared an im- 
mense number of pictures of Mars, adopted the nomenclature just referred 
to, adding one or two names (including that of the author of the "Rnglinli 
chart), but making no changes. Unfortunately, however, he had some- 
what misapprehended the object of the names, and described them as 
''in honour of" such a one's labours, ''in recognition of" the discoveries 
of such another, and so forth. This proved too much for the patience 
of a French writer on astronomy, who found neither continent nor 
ocean (as it chanced) assigned to any French observer, though large 
tracts of land and sea were given to Laplace, Leverrier, Arago, and other 
distinguished Frenchmen. He therefore incontinently reconstructed 
the chart, altering it in many respects (all the alterations singularly 
enough corresponding more or less closely with Dr. Terby's suggestions 
as to what might have to be done when Mars was re-examined). He 
called this chart his own, and proceeded to re-name most of the lands and 
seas. He treated some English observers rather contemptuously, dis- 
missing Sir J. Herschel altogether, relegating Dawes to a small sea, 
De la Bue to another, Lockyer to a third (all three seas close together). 
The most marked feature of all, a dark sea, shaped somewhat like an 
hour-glass, had been assigned to Kaiser, a German astronomer, who had 
made many interesting observations of the planet. M. Flammarion dis- 
misses the German to a comer of that sea, and leaves tiie sea itself wiUi- 
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oat anj name except one descriptiye of its shape, — possibly intending 
that the name of a French writer on astronomy should fill the space. 

On this Dr. Terby of Louvain rose indignant. In astronomic ire and 
areographic grief, he solemnly denounced the new nomenclature. To say 
troth, he had some reason to be annoyed, because his labours had been 
freely used with a form of acknowledgment which, though seemingly pro- 
fuse, by no means did justice to his claims. '' Nine times,'' said M. Flam- 
marion, " does the name of Dr. Terby appear in my account of the lands 
and seas of Mars." " I would you had mentioned it once only," retorts 
Dr. Terby, '' with the statement that the account is entirely taken from 
my labours," where it is not borrowed from the before-mentioned English 
astronomers. M. Flammarion promises, in return, never to mention Dr. 
Terby again. "Mea culpa : je ne le fend plus," he says, adding, as a 
pleasant parting word, "^ tout bien prendre cependant^ il n'y a rien 
d'^tonnant k ce qu'on se bataille k propos de Mars; esp^rons qu'il n^ 
aura pas de sang Ters6, et que la colore du petit lion Beige se calmera 
d'elle-m^me." 

Let us turn, however, from these small bickerings to the consideration 
of the planet itself. Already in these pages* we have discussed two 
theories of the planet Mars regarded as another world. One is the theory 
that he is at present inhabited, and that too by creatures which, though 
they may differ very much from the inhabitants of this earth in shape 
and appearance, may yet be as high in the scale of living creatures. In 
particular this theory assumes as probable, if not certain, the belief that 
among the inhabitants of Mars there are creatures endowed with reason. 
According to the other theory, which we have called the Whewellito 
theory, Mars is altogether unfit to be the abode of creatures resembling 
those which inhabit our earth; neither vegetable nor animal forms 
known to us could exist on the planet ; in fine, '^ all the conditions of 
life in Mars, all that tends to the comfort and well-being of Martian 
creatures, must differ utterly from what is human on earth." We have 
also in our essay on " Life past and future in other Worlds " (in the 
OoBNBiLL MAGiiZiNE for June, 187^ considered a general theory which 
in our opinion is far more probable than either the Brewsterian or the 
WheweUite, — the theory, namely, that each planet has a life-bearing stage, 
but that the duration of this stage of its existence, though measurable 
perhaps by hundreds of millions of years, is yet exceedingly short by com- 
parison with the duration of the preceding stage of preparation and the 
sequent stage of decay and death. From the direct application of the laws 
of probability to this theory, the chances are shown to be very small indeed 
that life exists at this present time on any planet selected at random and 
without reference to what obsei^vation has revealed. Precisely as, when 
we know that a bag contains several thousand black balls and only 

* See CoAMHiu. Maoaqnb for May, 1871, " Life in Man ; " iu»d for July 1873, " A 
yfh&wtiUXA EBsay on Mara." 
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a few white ones, the chance that a ball taken at random is a white one 
is exceedingly small ; so, the period of a planet's fitness for life bein^^ 
short compared with the preccdiQg and following stages, the chances i 
very small that this present time, which is, so far as other planets i 
concerned, taken at random, fistlls within the period of any given planefs 
fitness to be the abode of living creatures. The telescope and the spectro- 
scope may correct this inference, just as on looking at a ball taken from 
such a bag as we have described the drawer of the ball might find to his 
surprise that he had taken one of the white ones, few though they were 
compared with the black ones. But apart from such observations, the 
chances must be regarded as exceedingly small (according to this thecny) 
that any given planet is at this present time inhabited. Nevertheless, two 
conclusions, according well with ordinary conceptions as to the fitness of 
things, follow from this theory: — First, our earth is but one among 
many millions of worlds inhabited at this present time. Secondly, eveiy 
planet is at some time or other, and for a very long period, the abode of 
life. These three points, — the small probability (apart from telescopic 
observation) that any given planet is inhabited now ; the great probabilily 
that many millions (out of thousands of millions of planets) are inhabited 
now ; and the equally great probability that every planet has been, is, or 
will be inhabited — are demonstrated in the third of the essays above 
mentioned. That essay presents the view towards which the present 
writer had been gradually led — from the Brewsterian theory which he 
accepted until 1871, through the Whewellite, towards which he had 
inclined until 1873, when finally the intermediate theory seemed pressed 
upon him by overwhelming weight of testimony. 

Our present purpose is to show more particularly how this theory 
accords with what is known respecting the planet Mars. We wish also 
to show how both the lines of reasoning which had been before employed, 
one pointing to the Brewsterian theory, the other to the WhewdUte 
theory, converge in the case of Mars upon this intermediate thetny. 

In the first place, we saw, in considering the conditions which ^Bivonr 
belief in the existence of life in the planet Mars, that he presents the 
clearest possible evidence of being one in origin and structure with oar 
own earth. We cannot tell what the nature of the soil of Mars may be, 
but its generally ruddy tinge, — so well marked that, though the telescope 
shows an almost equal part of the surface to be greenish in hue, the red 
prevails, giving to the planet as seen by the ni^ed eye its obvious red 
colour, — seems to show that it resembles the red sandstone of our own 
earth. This, we know, is one of the older geological formations, and if 
we could safely compare terrestrial with Martian geology, or, let us say, 
geology with areology, we might almost be tempted to find in the present 
prevalence of a tint belonging to one of the earlier of our terrestrial for- 
mations an argument in favour of the theory that Mars passed throu^ 
fewer stages of development during its life-bearing condition than our 
earth, and that thus the later formations of our earth's surface are wantr 
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ing in the snrface of Man. This reasoning wonid not be very safe, how- 
ever ; it implies a resemblance in details which is unlikely, Ihe observed 
role of nature seeming, so far as we can jndge, to be similarity in generals, 
variety in details. We may well believe that the ruddiness of the soil of 
Mars is due to the same general cause as the ruddiness of our red 
sandstone, — the general prevalence of certain organisms; but neither 
the actual character of this particular formation, nor its position in the 
terrestrial series of strata, can be safely predicated of the ruddy formation 
eonstitnting the diief part of the visible land surface of Mars. Few will 
now suppose with a fVench writer, that the ruddiness of Mars is due to 
the colour of vegetation there. A certain support is given to the idea by 
the circumstance that the degree of ruddiness is variable, and is some- 
what greater during the Martian summer than in spring and autumn. 
In this sense, we may say of the summer of Mars with the poet Wendell 

Holmes — 

The Bnowg that glittered on the diso of Mars 
Have melted, and the planet's fiery orb 
Holls in the erimson snmmer of its year. 

But the ruddiness of the planet's summer — which will be well marked 
this year, for on September 18, only eleven days after its time of nearest 
approach and greatest splendour, it will be Midsummer's day for the 
aouihem half of Mars— can be otherwise and better explained than by 
sapposizig that the Martian forests glow with fiery foliage during the 
summer days. We can see, as the summer proceeds, the white mists 
which had hidden the planet's lands and seas breaking up, and the fea- 
tures of the surface being gradually revealed with more and more distinct- 
ness. It is to the disappearance of these mists and clouds, not to the 
red leaves of Martian trees, that the change in the planet's colour must 
most probably be referred. 

We have less reason for doubt as to the nature of the greenish mark- 
ings. The spectroscope, as we have already explained in Life in Mars, 
shows that the air of Mars is at times laden heavily with the vapour of 
water. We can no longer therefore follow WheweU in doubting the real 
nature of the green parts of the planet, or rrfuse with him to accept the 
explanation of the white polar markings long since advanced by Sir W. 
Herschel. Undoubtedly wide seas and oceans, with many straits and 
bays and inland seas, exist on Mars. Snow and ice gather in the winter 
time about his polar regions, diminisbing gradually in extent as summer 
proceeds, but never entirely disappearing. 

Thus we are not left doubtful as to the general resemblance of Mars, 
so far as the structure of his surfiuM is concerned, to the earth on which 
we live. He has a surfiBtce of earth, probably in large part formed by 
leposition at the bottom of former seas and subsequently raised above 
the sea-level by subterranean forces, or rather caused to appear above the 
surfoce by the effects of the gradual shrinkage of the planet's crust. Of 
the existence of Yulcanian energy we have unmistakable evidence in 
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the fact that lands and seas exist, for a continent impliee the operation 
of Ynlcanian forces. The shapes, too, of the outlines of the lands and 
seas indicate the existence of mountain ranges, and these, too, of oon* 
siderable elevation. Then we have the presence of water, and of a stable 
atmosphere in which the vapour of water rises. It seems no daring 
assumption to suppose that this air is constituted much like our own air. 
In the first place, if .the air were formed of other gases, the spectroaoope 
would probably reveal their existence, which has not hi^pened; and 
secondly, with the evidence we have of a general similarity of structure 
and origiu, an atmosphere of nitrogen and oxygen would naturally be 
formed while the planet was developing to its present condition, and 
would remain after other constituents of the planet's primeval atmo- 
sphere had been removed. For a similar reason we may safely infer that 
the greenish hue of the water implies the presence of the same substances, 
though not perhaps similarly proportioned, which are carried in suspension 
in our oceans, and give to them their green, green-blue, and blue tinta. 

It is important to notice these general resemblances, either demon- 
strated or safely to be inferred. We no longer propose to deduce from 
them the conclusion that the planet's present condition is like that of 
our own earth. We might, indeed, dwell on some considerations which 
naturally suggest themselves here. We might see in imagination the 
waves of those distant seas beatiQg upon the long shore lines, and hear 
" the scream of a maddened beach dragged down by the wave." We can 
imagine the slow progress of the Martian day, — the mists of morning 
gradually clearing away as the sun rises ; the winds raised by the mid- 
day heat, zephyrs miumuring among the distant hills or blasts roaring 
loudly over desolate rock-bound seas ; the gathering of clouds towards 
eventide, though probably to pass from the skies at night (because con- 
densed by cold), leaving the same constellations we see to shine with 
greater splendour through a rarer atmosphere. We can imagine all this, 
because we know from what the telescope has revealed that such must 
be the changes of the Martian day. We see in the telescope the long 
white shore-lines, the clearing mists of bioming, the gathering mists o£ 
night, — and we know that there must be air currents in an atmosphere 
undergoing such changes. There must be rain and snow and hail, and 
electrical disturbances — thunder and lightning at times — besides tornadoes 
and hurricanes, blowing probably more fiercely than our own, tliough 
iheir destructive efieots must be less because of the greater tenuity of the 
Martian air. 

But while we recognise in imagination the progress of such events ae 
these, we must not forget that for countless ages in the past mighty pro- 
cesses of disturbance and continuous processes of steady change took place 
in our earth when as yet th^e was no life, nor that probably life will 
have ceased to exist on this earth millions of years before the land and 
sea and air will cease to be the scene ci nature's active but unconscious 
workings. We cannot deduce from the mere fact that if living creatures 
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existed on Mars they would witness such and such phenomena which are 
familiar to the inhabitants of earth, the conclusion tibat such creatures do 
exist there. We do not assert that no such creatures exist there. Our 
theory of life in other worlds does not require that any given planet 
should be shown to be uninhabited. Nevertheless, there are so many 
reasons for r^^arding the fulness of Mars's life- bearing season as belong- 
ing to a very remote past, that it is necessary to note the insufficiency of 
the mere evidence of the activity of nature's unconscious forces to prove 
the existence of living conscious beings on the planet. 

In fine, the arguments by which, in the essay on Life in Mars, we 
endeavoured to indicate tbe probability of the planet's being inhabited, 
prove only that the planet had an origin like our earth's and is similarly 
constituted. 

On the other hand, the arguments by which, in the essay entitled 
A WheweUUe Theory of Mwrs^ we endeavoured to show that Mars is not 
in a condition fit to be the abode of life, tend to show that while similar 
to the earth in origin and structure. Mars is in a far later stage of planet- 
ary development. 

One of these aiguments, indeed, does not relate to the condition of 
the planet itself, but to its position with reference to the sun. Being 
much further from the sun than we are, the planet receives much less 
direct heat. The supply is partly dependent, however, on the planet's 
condition ; for if the air of Mars is very rare, then apart from the 
diminished supply there is a more rapid cooling owing to the readier 
radiation of beat into space. But in any case the supply of solar heat 
has to be considered as one of the factors of a planet's condition, con- 
sidered with reference to the question of habitability. If through its 
inherent heat the planet Mars was once as warm on the whole as the 
earth now is, that heat making up for the smaller supply of solar heat, 
then it seems reasonable to believe that the creatures inhabiting the planet 
were so far like those now ^dsting on our earth that the same degree 
of heat suited their requirements. If then we find reason for believing 
that now the inherent heat of the planet is much less than that of our 
own earth, so that on this account the descendants of those creatures 
would be unable to exist unless great modifications had taken place in 
their requirements, which modifications seem outside any effects which 
could be attributed to natural selection, then the inference that therefore 
these races of creatures have died out is certainly strengthened, and in no 
small degree, by the fact that the supply of heat received from the sun 
is much smaller in the case of Mars than in the case of our earth. 
Seeing, then, that the average daily supply of light and heat on Mars 
(taking square mile for square mile of his surface) is less than the average 
daUy supply on our earth in the proportion of two to ^vq, we have 
here a strong argument, we will not say in favour of the beHef that Mars 
is not now inhabited, but in fiivour of the belief that the duration of 
the lifeHsmpporting era has been, is, or will be much more rapidly 
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shortened than in onr earth's case, by the cooling of his globe. For the 
life-destroying influence of the cooling is much more eflectiyely 
strengthened in his case than in our earth's, by the effect of distance from 
the central source of light and heat. 

All the other circumstances in the condition of Mars point directly 
to the conclusion that Mars must have long since passed his planetary 
prime. His orbit being outside the earth's, he was probably formed far 
earlier, though this is not so certain as it was held to be when Laplace's 
nebular theory was first advanced. It is, however, very unlikely that he 
began to be formed later ; and as he is much smaller, he would probably 
be fashioned more quickly. It is still more probable, in fact very much 
more probable, that he cooled much more quickly than the earth. Bis 
mass is not much more than a ninth of hers, while his surface is only 
about one-third of hers. He had, then, originally, even if of the same 
temperature when first formed, only one-ninth her amount of heat to dis- 
tribute, so that if he had radiated away at one-ninth of her rate, the 
supply would have lasted as long. Pouring it away at one -third of her 
rate — for the radiation taking place from the surface is proportional to the 
surface — ^he parted with it three times faster than he should have done in 
oi*der to cool at the same rate as the earth. Hence he cooled three times 
faster than the earth, and must have attained a condition which she will 
not attain until three times as long an interval has elapsed from the era 
of her first eidstence, than has already elapsed. Since most geologists 
assign many hundreds of millions of years to the last-named period, and 
all agree that it must be measured by many millions of years, it follows 
that twice as many hundreds of millions of years must elapse if the 
former are right, but only twice as many millions of years if the latter 
are right, before our earth will be in the same condition as Mars. In 
realiiy our argument is not at all affected by the difference of opinion 
among geologists in this respect. For the question is of the condition of 
Mars, not of the number of years which may have elapsed since he was in 
the same condition as our earth, or of the number of years which may 
have to pass before our earth will be in the same condition as Mars. 
Whether Mars requires hundreds of millions, or millions, or only thou- 
sands of years to pass through one stage of its planetary existence, our earth 
requires about three times as long ; and taking the entire development of 
Mais and the earth (assuming they began planetary existence together), 
Mars must be some three times as far on the way towards planetary de- 
crepitude and death as our earth 

Only one circumstance in the discussions of geologists on the 
question of the time required for the development of a globe like our 
earth, bears very strongly on our opinion as to the existence of life on 
Mars. It is not altogether certain that the life-bearing era of a planet is 
exceedingly short compared with the era of growth and preparation, and 
the era of decrepitude and death. So far, indeed, as astronomical con- 
siderations are concerned we perceive that the fashioning of a planet 
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must be & process requiring an enormous length of time. The slow 
aggregation of nebulous matter, the separation of ring from ring, the 
breaking up of a ring into separate nebulous masses, and the gathering 
of each ring of them into a single mass, must have proceeded veiy 
slowly ; and few who consider all the circumstances of the case will 
doubt that hundreds of millions of years must have elapsed between the 
time when first the matter of a future planet began to haye separate 
existence, and when at length it was all gathered together in a single 
mass. But what followed — the gradual contraction and cooling of 
that mass till it became a true planet, the gradual cooling of the planet 
until its surface became separable into land and water, the further cool- 
ing till life became possible, the progression of life through all its various 
stages till earth and sea and air had each their various races of living 
(features, all these stages of the planet's existence belong to the domain 
of geol<^ and biology, not to that of astronomy. Doubts have arisen 
respecting the duration of these eras, and as yet these doubts remain. 
Nor have biologists as yet determined how long life may be expected to 
continue upon our earth. Some see already the signs of what may be 
called biological decrepitude. It has been asserted that man, the highest 
race of living creatures which the earth has yet known, is not only the 
highest she will ever know, but that the race, regarded as a type of 
animal life, has already passed its prime, and has advanced perceptibly 
towards decadence.* Lower races, however, seem capable almost of 
indefinite multiplication — ^we refer, be it understood, to the multiplication 
of races, not of the individuals composing races. And so far as mere 
life is concerned, it would seem as though the earth might undergo vast 
changes of condition, and the sun himself lose largely in heat-emitting 
and light-emitting power, without the earth being depopulated, so long at 
least as the changes took place gradually. It may well be that life 
begins at so early a stage of planetary development and continues to so 
late a stage, that the entire duration of a planet's life-bearing era bears a 
much greater proportion to the entire duration of the planet than our 
reasoning (a few paragraphs back) implies. 

But after all, the question of mere life in other worlds is not what 
we are interested in. Mere consciousness can scarcely be regarded as a 
more interesting phase of nature than unconscious activity such as we 
see in the v^etable world, or than the motion of inert matter, or even 
than the mere existence of matter. If we could be assured that Mars 
and Yenus and Mercury are crowded with animal and vegetable life of 

* One of the eTidenees for this disooniagiiig conclusion, advanced by a irell- 
known American zoologist, is the relative length of the period of old age in the 
indiyidnal man. In yonthful races, the indiyidnal does not attain old age tall very 
soon (relatively to the entire life) before death. The relative duration of old age grows 
longer and longer as the race grows older, until, in races Tfhich are about to pass away, 
it becomes nearly equal to half the entire interval between birtl^ and death- soon after 
which the race dies out, 
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those lower forms whidi owe their inferiority to deor^itade of the type, 
or that on the youthful planets Jupiter and Saturn some of the monstrous 
forms exist which flourished on the earth when she was young — 

Dragons of the prime 
That tare each other in their slime, 

what to us would be those teeming worlds of life 1 They might as well 
be mere inert masses circling idly round the sun, neither now nor ever in 
the past the abode of life, and never to become so in future ages. The 

sfcory of such life would be to us as — 

A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of soand and fury 
Signif jing nothing. 

It is the existence of intelligent beings on those remote worlds that alone 
has any interest for us, the thought that the wonders of the universe 
are recognised by beings in some sort like ourselves, that tiie problems 
which perplex us may have been dealt with, perchance even solved, by 
others, and again that our world may be a subject of interest and study 
for creatures thinking as much, but knowing as little, about us as we 
think and know about them. 

In this respect certainly, if analogy can be any guide at all, we find 
little reason for r^^arding with present interest either the younger giant 
planets, Jupiter and Saturn, or the probably aged dwarfis. Mercury, 
Mars, and our moon. Few believe that men have existed on the earth 
many hundreds of thousands of years, and those even who assign to the 
human race its greatest duration in the past, r^ard it in its earliest torm 
as little better than a race of brute beings. If we supposed that men 
sufficiently intelligent to consider the heavens and the earth have existed 
in our world for one hundred thousand years, we are certainly giving the 
widest possiUe allowance of duration to intelligent man. Nor can it be 
denied that the existence of such a race as ours seems &r more defi 
nitely limited in the future by the slowly changing condition of our earth 
and the life-giving sun, than that of lower types of animal existence. We 
would not assert that beyond all question a hundred thousand years hence 
the earth will no longer be a fit abode for man, who has already begun to 
draw very largely on the garnered stores of our globe ; but we consider 
this view altogether probable, and that indeed a nearer limit might be 
assigned to the duration of the human race, by one who should carefully 
consider the progress and requirements of the race on the (me hand, and 
the condition, changes of condition, and capabilities of our earth, on the 
other. 

If we assign two hundred thousand years as the extreme duration of 
the period during which men capable of observing the phenconena sur- 
rounding them and of studying the problems of the universe have existed 
and will exist, we assign to our earth a reason-life (if we may so speak) 
which, compared with the full life of the earth, is but as a second compared 
with centuries. So far as the existence of beings capable of thought and 
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refleotion is conoemed, our iheoiy assuredly holds. It is on ^ priori 
grounds utterly unlikely that any one of the orbs we can actually observe 
IB inhabited by creatures like ourselves in those circumstances which 
distinguish us from the brutes and from savages. 

So £Ea> as observation extends, in the case of Mars, it seems altogether 
unlikely that the present era of his existence corresponds with that very 
brief period during which reasoning creatures inhabit a planet. Suppos- 
ing we have rightly taken two hundred thousand years for the duration 
of that period in our earth's case — and it seems far more likely that the 
estimate errs in excess than in defect — the duration of the corresponding 
period in the case of Mars would probably be about 70,000 years. 
Mars would probably have entered on that stage of his existence millions 
of years ago ; but supposing for a moment that he reached it at about 
the same time as our earth, or, according to our estimate, a hundred 
thousand years ago, then the period would have been completed about 
30,000 years ago. The appearance of the planet implies a much later 
stage, however, of planetary existence. The seas of Mars present all the 
appearance of exhaustion during millions of years, in the course of which 
their waters have nourished the surface of the planet with rain. The water 
thus raised from the Martian oceans has no doubt been always restored to 
them in large part, either falling directly on the water surface in rain, 
or being gathered by streams and rivulets and rivers on the land surface, 
to be discharged by the river mouths into the seas. But a portion has 
always been retained by the land, soaking slowly and steadily into the 
interior of the planet. This portion has doubtless been exceedingly small 
each year, but during the long ages which have elapsed since first the 
seas of Mars had separate existence, the total amount thus drained off 
must have been enormous. We see the effect in the relatively small area 
of the Martian seas. They cover barely half of the planet, while terres- 
trial seas occupy nearly three-fourths of the surface of our globe. They 
have the shape also which our seas would have, if somewhat more than 
two4hirds of the water were dried up. The variety of tint which they 
present show that but few of those seas are deep, for few of them are dark. 
Many are so light as to suggest the idea that a large part of the area 
chown in the charts as aqueous, consists in reality of land and water so 
broken up into small islands, lakes, straits, isthmuses, and the rest, that 
the telescope cannot distinguish the details. Again, the unchanging 
colour of the land regions implies that they are naked and sterile. Unless 
we adopt the theory that not only is the vegetation of Mars rubesoent, 
but that all the principal glories of the Martian forests are ever-reds, and 
the Martian fields covered with herbage of unchanging ruddiness, we 
must accept the conclusion that the land surface is an arid desert. This 
evidence alone is almost strong enough to assure us that none but the 
lowest forms of Ufe, animal and vegetable, exist on Mars at present. 
The evidence against the fitness of Mars to support the higher forms of life 
seems overwhelmingly strong. 
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But after all, why should a oonclusion sucb as this dishearten the 
sfcudent of other worlds than ours ) Whether it relates to a planet 
here and there, to Mars or Mercury or the Moon because of their 
decrepitude, or to Jupiter and Saturn because they are as yet too young, 
or whether it is extended according to the laws of probability to the 
uniyerse of planets, does it not accord with what we know of our own 
earth 1 We do not mean merely that our earth as a planet was onoe 
unfit, and will one day become again unfit, to support life ; but that eren 
during the present life-supporting era of its existence we do not find all 
regions of the earth at all times fit to support life ; nor do we find all 
races existing simultaneously. As various races begin, develop, and die 
out, as various regions are at one time sterile at another clothed with 
life, so among the orbs inhabiting space, now one set of races may exist 
and anon an entirely different set, the series of planets which during one 
em are the abode of life being the nascent worlds of a former, the dead 
worlds of a later era. A modem believer in the universality of life says : 
'' On those worlds, as on ours, there are cities passing through all the 
stages of gloiy and of power ; there also, as here, there are cities like 
Home, and Paris, and London, altars and thrones, temples and palaces, 
wealth and misery, splendours and ruins. And perchance from the 
venerable ruins of an ancient capital two lovers at this moment on the 
planet Mars may be gazing on the traces of the grandeur and of the 
decay of empires, and feeling that amid all the metamorphoses of time and 
space, life, eternally young, pervades the universe, reigning for ever over 
idl the worlds, and pouring forth endless youth in the golden rays of all 
the suns which people infinity." But the very scene which suggested 
these ideas should have taught another lesson. Not eveiy region of 
earth is inhabited, not every inhabited region is a Rome, or an Athens, 
or a Paris, or a London. While some great nation or city is enjoying 
the fulness of its vigour, others are perishing or have long since passed 
away, others are as yet unknown, !or but begin their existence. So 
may it well be, so mttet it be if analogy is our guide, so m it if our obser- 
vations can be trusted, with other planets than this earth, with other 
systems than our sun's. As each orb occupies but the minutest portion 
of the infinity of space, so is the lifetime of each but a wavelet in the 
ocean of eternity. Two wavelets, or many, may run side by side upon 
an endless sea, and so may the lifetime of our earth synchronise with life 
upon another world, or many others. But for each wave that thus 
runs beside the wave of life on which our lot is cast, a myriad — ^na. 
million million others are far removed from ours, lie even beyond 
horizon bounding what we call time. The universe as we know it 
region of space to which our most powerful telescopes penetrate, k 
more utterly lost in the true universe of infinity than is the range of 
past, present, and to come, over which our researches extend, amid 
infinities of time eternal. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
Herketically Sealed. 

HE discovery which I have 
described above (but not 
half so well as the miller 
tells it now) created in 
my young heart a feeling 
of really strong curiosity. 
To begin with, how could 
this valuable thing have 
got into the Moon-stream, 
and lain thei*e so long, 
unsought fur, or at best so 
unskilfully sought for 1 
What connection could it 
have with the tragic death 
of my grandfather 1 Why 
was that man so tardily 
come to search for it, if he 
might do so without any- 
body near himi Again, 
what woman was this 

lOse beauty no water or mud could even manage to disguise 1 That 

t was a most disturbing question to one's bodily peace of mind. 

id then came another yet more urgent — ^what was in the inside of 

^ tig^t case 1 
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That there was something inside of it seemed almost a certainty. 
The mere yalue of the trinket, or even the fear that it erer mif^t 
turn up as evidence, would scaroelj hare brought- that maa so often, to 
stir suspicion by seeking it Thou^ after so long a time he well mi^t 
hope that suspicion was dead and buried. And being unable to 
open this case — after breaking three good naOs over it, and then tiie 
point of a penknife — ^I turned to Master Withjpool, who was stamping 
on the grass to drain himself. 

" What sort of a man was that/' I asked, '' who wanted you to do 
what now you have so kindly done for me % About a month or six 
weeks ago 1 Do please to tell me, as nearly as you can." 

If Mrs. Withypool had been there she might haye lost all patience 
with me, for putting long questions so selfishly to a man who had done 
so much for me, and whose clothes were now dripping in a wind whidi 
had arisen, to test his theory of drying. He must have lost a laige 
quantity of what scientific people call " caloric." But never a shiver 
gave he in exchange. 

" Well, Miss," he said ; " I was thinking a'most of speaking on that 
very matter. More particular since you found that little thing, with 
the pretty lady inside of it. It were borne in on my mind that thissom 
were the very thing he were arter." 

'* No doubt of it," I answered, with fisur less patience, though being 
comparatively dry. ** But what was he like t Was he like this povtrait t " 
"This picture of the lady t No ; I can't say that he were, so much. 
The face of a big man he hath, with short, black fringes to it. Never 
showeth to my idea any likeUness of a woman. No, no, Miss ; think yon 
not at all that you have got him in that blue thing. Though some of 
their pictures is like men, the way they buttons up nowadays." 

" I did not mean that it was meant for him ; what I mean ia, do 
you see any sign of family likeness f Any resemblance about the eyes, or 
mouth, or forehead 1 " 

" Well, now I don't know but what I might," implied Mr. Withy- 
pool, gazing very hard ; " if I was to look at 'un long enou^ a' might 
find some'at favouring of that tall fellow, I do beHeve. IndM, I do 
believe the more I look the more I diskivers the image of him.^' 

The good and kind miller's perception of the likeness strengthened 
almost too fast, as if the wish were father to the thought, until I saw 
clearly how selfish I was in keeping him in that state so long ; for I 
knew, from what Mrs. Busk had told me, that in spite of all his larm 
and grand old English sentiments about his clothes, his wife would mai 
him change them all, ere ever she gave him a bit of dinner, and won 
force him then to take a glass of something hot. So I gave bin 
thousand thanks, though not a thousandth part of what he deserved, a 
saw him well on his homeward way, before I went back to consider thir 
As soon as my landlady was at leisure to come in and talk with ] 
and as soon as I had told her how things happened, and shown her * 
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disoDTery, we both of us did the very same tbing, and said almost the 
very same -vrords. Our act was, with finger, and nail, and eye, to 
rime into erery jot of it ; and our words were — 

** I am sure there is something inside. If not, it would open sensibly." 
In the most senseless and obstinate manner it refused not only to 
open, but to disclose anything at all about itself. Whether it ever had 
been meant to open, and if so where, and by what means, — ^whether 
-without any gift of opening it might have a hidden thing inside, — 
^whether, when opened by force or skill, it might show something we had 
no business with, or (which would be £u* worse) nothing at all — good Mrs. 
Busk and myself tested, tapped, and felt, and blew, and listened, and 
tried every possible overture, and became at last quite put out with it. 

'' It is all of a piece with the villains that owned it," the post-mistress 
QKdaimed at last. '* Hiere is no penetrating either it, or them. Most 
likely they have made away with this beautiful lady on the cover. Kill 
one, kill fifty, I have heard say. I hope Master Withypool will let out 
nothing ; or evil it will be for you. Miss. If I was you, I would carry a 
pistol." 

** Now please not to frighten me, Mrs. Busk. I am not very brave at 
the best of times ; and this has made me so nervous. If I carried a pistol, 
I should shoot myself the very first hour of wearing it. The mere thought 
of it makes me trembla Oh why was I ever bom, to do man's work f " 
<' Because, Miss, a man would not have done it half so well. When 
you saw that villain digging, a man would have rushed out, and spoiled 
all chance. And now what man could have ever found this ) Would 
Master Withypool ever have emptied the Moon river for a man, do 
you think 1 Or could any man have been down among us, all this time, 
in this jealous place, without his business being long ago sifted out, and 
aeattened over him ? No, no. Miss, you must not talk like that — and 
with me as well to help you. The rogues will have reason to wish, I do 
believe, that they had only got a man to deal with." 

In this argument there were points which had occurred to me before ; 
but certainly it is a comfort to have one's own ideas, in a doubtful 
matter, reproduced, and perhaps put better, by a mind to which one may 
have lent them perhaps, with a loan all unacknowledged. However, 
trouble teaches care, and does it so well that the master and the lesson 
in usage of words are now the same ; therefore I showed no sign of being 
suggested with my own suggestions, but only asked quietly " What am I 
^-dol" 

'' My dear young lady," Mrs. Busk replied, afber stopping some time 
think of it; "my own opinion is, for my part, that you ought to 
isult somebody." 

" But I am, Mrs. Busk. I am now consulting yon." 
'< Then I think, Miss, that this precious case should be taken at onc6 
b jeweller, who can open it without doing any damage, which is more 
1 we can do." 
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''To be Bare; I haye thought of that," I i^eplied ; " but how cuithit 
be done without arousing cunodty 1 Without the jeweller seeuig its 
contents, if indeed it has any t And in that case the matter would be 
no longer at our own disposal, as now it is. I hare a great ndnd to 
split it with a hammer. What are the diamonds to me 1" 

** It is not the diamonds but the picture. Miss, that may be most 
important. And more than that, jou might ruin the contents, so as not 
to make head or tail of them. No, no ; it is a risk that must be mn ; 
we must haye a jeweller, but not one of this neighbourhood." 

'' Then I shall haye to go to London again, and perhaps lose some- 
thing most important here. Can you think of no other way out of it! " 

«No, Miss, at present I see nothing else— -unless you will place it 
all in the hands of the police." 

** Constable Jobbins to wit, or his son I No thank you, Mrs. Busk, 
not yet. Surely we are not quite reduced to sudi a hopeless pass as that 
My father knew what the police were worth, and so does Betsy, and so 
does M%jor Hockin. ' Pompous noodles,' the Migor calls them, who 
lay hold of eyeiything by the wrong end." 

*' Then if he can lay hold of the right end^ Miss, what better could 
you do than considt him t " 

I had been thinking of this already, and pride alone debarred me. 
That gentleman's actiye nature droye him to interfere with other people's 
business, eyen though he had neyer heard of them : and yet through 
some strange reasoning of his own, or blind adoption of public un- 
reason, he had made me dislike, or at any rate not like him ; until he 
began to show signs at last of changing his <^inion. And now ^e ques- 
tion was — ^had he done that enough for me, without loss of self-respect^ 
to open my heart to him, and seek counsel 1 

In settling that point the necessity of the case oyerrode perhaps some 
scruples ; in sooth, I had nobody else to go to. What could I do with 
Lord Castlewood 1 Nothing ; all his desire was to do exactly what my 
father would haye done : and my father had neyer done anything more 
than roye and roam his life oiTt. To my mind this was dreadful now, 
when eyery new thing, rising round me, more and more clearly to my 
mind established what I neyer had doubted — ^his innocence. Again, 
what good could I do by seeking Betsy's opinion about it, or that of Mrs. 
Price, or Stixon, or any other person I could think oft None what- 
eyer — and perhaps mudi harm. Taking all in all, as things turn up, I 
belieyed myself to be almost equal to the cleyerest of those three in sense, 
and in courage not inferior. Moreoyer, a sort of pride — ^perhaps yeiy 
small, but not contemptible — ^put me against throwing my affidrs so much 
into the hands of seryants. 

For this idea Uncle Sam, no doubt the most liberal of men, would per- 
haps condemn me. But still I was not of the grand new world, whose 
pedigrees are arithmetic (at least with many of its items, though the true 
XTnde Sam was the last for that) ; neither could I come up to the laige> 
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Hess of miivBrflal brotherhood. That was not to be expected of a female ; 
and few things make a man more angry than for his wife to aspire to it. 
No saoh ideas had ever troubled me ; I had more important things to think 
of, or at any rate something to be better carried out. And of all these 
desnltory thoughts it came that I packed np that odious, but very lovely, 
locket, without further attempt to unriddle it, and persuaded my very 
good and clever Mrs. Busk to let me start right early. By so doing I 
could have three hours with a good gentleman always in a hurry, 
and yet return for the night to Shoxford, if he should advise me so. 

Men and women seem alike to love to have their counsels taken ; 
and the equinox being now gone by, Mrs. Bu^ was ready to begin, 
before the tardy sun was up, who begins to give you short measure at 
once when he finds the weights go against him. Mrs. Busk considered 
not the sun, neither any of hia doings. Hie time of day was more 
momentous than any of the sun's proceedings. Bailway time was what 
she had to keep (unless a good customer dropped in), and as for the sun — 
** clock slow, clock &st '' in the ahnanacs showed how he managed things ; 
and if that was not enough, who could trust him to keep time after what 
he had done upon the dial of Ahaz 1 B.6asoning thus — if reason it was 
— she packed me off in a fly for the nearest railway station, and by mid- 
day I found the Major labouring on his ramparts. 

After proper salutations, I could not help expressing wonder at the 
rapid rise of things. Houses here, and houses there, springing up like chil- 
dren's teeth, three or four in a row together, and then a long gap, and then 
some more. And down the slope, a grand hotel, open for re&eshment, 
though as yet it had no roof on ; for the Major, in virtue of his charter, 
defied all the magistrates to stop him from selling whatever was saleable on 
or off the premises. But noblest and grandest of all to look at, was the 
" Bruntsea AthensBum, Lyceum, Assembly Booms, Institution for Mutual 
Instruction, Christian Young Men's Congress, and Sanitary, Saline, Hy- 
dropathic Hall, at nominal prices to be had gratis." 

" How you do surprise me I " I said to Major Hockin, after reading 
all that^ which he kindly requested me .to do with care ; *^ but where are 
the people to come from ) " 

" Erema," he replied, as if that question had been asked too often ; 
** you have not had time to study the laws of political economy — the 
noblest of noble sciences. The first of incontrovertible facts is, that 
supply creates demand. Now ask yourself whether there could even be 
fl. Yankee, if ideas like yours had occurred to Columbus." 

This was beyond me; for I never could argue, and strove to the 

tmost not to do so. " You understand those things, and I do not," 

id I, with a smile, which pleased him ; ** my dear Aunt Mary always 

^ys that you are the cleverest man in the world ; and she must know 

wt about it." 

'^Partialily I partiality 1 " cried the Major, with a laugh, and pulling 
n front hair up. ** Such things pass by me Kke the idle wind; or 
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f9,ther perhaps they sadden me^ from my aeofid (^ my own deficaepmeg. 
But bless me — dinner must be waiting i Look at that fellow's trowd-*^ 
he knows : he turns up the point of it like a spoon. They say that h« 
can smell his dinner two miles off. We all dine at one o'^odc now, 
that I may rout up every man- Jack of them." 

The Migor sounded a steam-guard's whistle, and led me off in the 
rapidly vanishing wake of his hungry workmen. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

Conviction. 

Sib Montagus Hockin, to my great delight, was still away from 
Bruntsea. If he had been there, it would have been a most awkward 
thing for me to meet him, or to refuse to do so. The latter course would 
probably have been the one forced upon me by self-respect, and affection 
towards my cousin ; and yet if so, I could scarcely have avoided an 
explanation with my host. From the nature of the subject, and several 
other reasons, this would have been most unpleasant ; and even now I 
was haunted with doubts, as I had been from tiio first, whether I ou^t 
not to have told Mrs. Hoddn long ago what had been said of him. At 
first sight that seemed the honest thing to do ; but three IMngs made 
against it. It might seem forward and meddlesome; it must be a 
grievous thing to my cousin to have his sad story discussed again ; and, 
lastly, I had promised Mrs. Price that her words should go no further. 
So that on the whole perhaps I acted aright in keeping that infie^nous 
tale to myself, as long as ever it was possible. 

But now ere ever I spoke of him — ^which I was always loth to do- 
Mrs. Hockin told me that he veiy seldom came to see them now, and when 
he did come he seemed to be uneasy, and rather strange in his manners. I 
thought to myself that the cause of this was clear. Sir Montague, knowing 
that I went to CasUewood, was pricked in his conscience, and afraid of 
having his vile behaviour to my cousin disclosed. However, that idea of 
mine was wrong, and a faulty conception of simple youtL The wicked 
forgive themselves so quickly, if even they find any need of it, that 
everybody else is supposed to do the same. With this I have no patience. 
A wrong unrepented of, and unatoned, gatliers interest, instead of getting 
discount, from lost time. And so I hated that man tenfold. 

Good Mrs. Hockin lamented his absence, not only for the sake of her 
darling fowls, but also because she considered him a check upon the 
Major's enterprise. Great as her fiedth was in her husband^s ability and 
keenness, she was often visited with dark misgivings about such heavy 
outlay. Of economy (as she often said) she certainly ought to know 
something, having had to practise it as strictly as anybody in the 
kingdom, from an age she could hardly remember. But as for what was 
now brought forward aa a great discoveiy— eobnomy- in poHtiefr— Mrs. 
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Sookux had tmd t6 follow great opinions^ biit' oould only find, so far, 
downright extravagance. Supply (as she had obflenred fifty tunes, with 
her own butcher and fishmonger), instead of creating demand, pro- 
dnoed a lot of people loungiog rouxid the comer, till the price came 
down to nothing. And if it were so with their institutions — as her 
dear husband called his new publichouse-— who was to find all the 
m te rcBt due to the building and land aodetieB) Truly she felt that Sir 
Sufvs Hockxn, instead of doing any good to them, had behayed very 
oddly in leaving them land, and not enm a shilling to work it with. 

It leliered her much to tell me this, once for all and in strict confi- 
dence ; btoraae her fine old^ashibned ^and we now may say quite 
obsolete) idea of duty towards her husband forbade her ever to say to 
him, or about him, when it oould be helped, anything he might not like, 
anything which to an evil mind might convey a desire on her part to 
meddle with — ^with— — 

. ^ Fdlitical economy," I said ; and she laughed, and said, yes, that was 
just it. The Major of coun» knew best^ and she ought with all her heart 
to tnmt him not to burden their old days with debt, after all the children 
they had brought up and fedrly educated, upon the pn^assional income of 
a distinguished British officer, who is not intended by his superiors to 
pnmde'succesBois. 

'* Perhaps it is like the boiled e^ they send me," the old lady said, 
wifch her soft sweet smile, ''for my poor heas to sib upon. Their race is 
too. good to be made common. So now they gat tinkers' and tailors' 
boys, after much competition, and the crammed sons of cooks. And in 
peaoe-iime they do just as well." 

'.Of such things I knew nothing; but she seemed to speak with 
bitteniesBi the last thing to be found in all her nature, yet discoverable 
— as all bad things (except its own) are — by the British Government. I 
do not speak fnm my own case, in which they discorered nothing. 

By the time these things had • been discussed^ my host (who was 
always partLcnlar about his dress) came dovuL to- dinner, and not until 
that was over could I speak of the subject which had brought me there. 
No sooner had I begun my tale, than l^ey both perceived that it must 
neither be flunied nor interrupted, least of all should it be overheard. 

«< Come into my lock-up," cried the Major ; '< or, better still, let us go 

out of doors. We can sit in my snuggery on the diff, with only gulls 

and jackdaws to listen, and mount my telescope, and hoist my flag, and 

^he men know better than to skulk their work. I can see every son of 

gun of them as clearly as if I had them on parade. You wish Mrs. 

[oddn to come, I suppose. Yery well, let us be off at once. I shall 

unt my fellows coming back from dinner." 

With a short quick step the Major led the way to a beautifully 

"nated ou^xwt, at a oozner of the difif, where land and sea for many a 

-* league rolled below. A niche <tf the chalk had been cleverly 

arged and scooped into a sheU-shaped bower, not indeed gloriously 
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OTerhong, as in the Far West might hare been, but broken of its vfahe 
defiant glare by climbing and wandering verdure. Seats and slabs oT 
oak were fixed to check excess of chalkiness, and a parapet of a pattern 
which the Major called Egyptian saved fear of falling down the difi^ and 
served to spread a paper on, or to rest a telescope. 

" From this point," said the Major, crossing wiry yet substantial legs, 
'' the whole of my little domain may be comprised as in a Inrd's-eye 
view. It is nothing of oourse, much less than nothing, compared with 
the Earl of Crowcombe's, or the estate of Yiscount Gkunberley ; still, such 
as it is, it carries my ideas, and it has an extent of marine frontage sudi 
as they might envy. We are asked 5^.»per foot for a thread of land 
fronting on a highway, open to every kind of annoyance, overloc^ed, 
without anything to look at. How much then per £&thom (or measure^ 
if you please, by cable-lengths) is land worth fronting the noble, silent^ un- 
contaminating, healthful sea t Whence can come no costermongers' crke^ 
no agitating skirl of bagpipes, or the maddening hurdy-gordyy no 
German band expecting half-a-crown for the creation of insanity ; ozdy 
sweet murmur of the wavelets, and the melodious whistle of a boatman 
catching your break&st lobster. Where, again, if you love the pio- 
turesque " 

" My dear," said Mrs. Hockin gently, ''you always were eloquent 
from the first day I saw you ; and if you reconstitute our borough, as 
you hope, and enter Parliament for Bruntsea, what a sensation you will 
create 1 But I wished to draw your attention to the &ct that Erema is 
waiting to tell her tale." 

** To be sure. I will not stop her. Eloquence is waste of time, and 
I never yet had half a second to spare. Fear no eloquence from me ; 
facts and logic are my strong points ; and now, Erema, show what yours 
are." 

At first this made me a littie timid, for I had never thought that 
any strong points would be needed for telling a simple tale. To my 
mind the difficulty was — not to tell the story, but to know what to make 
of it when told ; and soon I forgot all about myself in telling what I had 
seen, heard, and found. 

The Major could not keep himself from stamping great holes tiixou^ 
his — something I forget the name of, but people sow it to make turf of 
chalk — and dear '' Aunt Mary's " soft pink cheeks, which her last grand* 
child might envy, deq>ened to a tone of rose ; while her eyes, so full of 
heavenly faith when she got upon lofty subjects, took a most human 
flash and sparkle of hatred not theological. 

*' Seven 1 " she' cried ; " oh [Nicholas, Nicholas, you never told me 
there were seven I " 

"There were not seven graves without the mother," the Major 
answered sternly. " And what odds whether seven or seventy t The 
criminality is the point, not the accumulation of results. Still, I neyar 
heard of so big a blackguard. And what did he do next, my dear 1 " 
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l%e way in whidh they took my story waa a great sorprise to me ; 
becaose, aJthough they were so good, they had never paid any attention 
to it^ until it became exciting. They listened with mere politeness until 
the scent of a yery wicked man began to taint my narrative ; but from 
that moment they drew nearer, and tightened their lips, and held their 
breath, and let no word escape them. It made me almost think that 
people, even of pure ezcellenoe, weaned as they are from wicked things 
by teaching and long practice, must still retain a hankering for them 
done at other people's cost. 

*^ And now," cried the Major, '' let us see it ;" even before I had time 
to pull it out, though ready to be quick from a knowledge of his ways. 
'* Show it, and you ahall have my opinion. And Mary's is certain to 
agree with mine. My dear, that makes yours so priceless." 

*' Then, Nicholas, if I retain my own, yours is of no value. Never 
mind that. Now don't catch words, or neither opinion will be worth a 
thought. My dear, let us see it^ and then judge." 

'' My own idea, but not so well expressed," Major Hookin answered, 
as he danced about; while I with stupid haste was tugging at my 
package of the hateful locket. For 1 had not allowed that deceitful 
thing any quarters in my pocket, where dear little relics of my father lay, 
bujb had fastened it under my dress in a manner intended in no way 
for gentlemen to think about. Such little things annoy one's comfort, 
and destroy one's power of being quite high-minded. However, I got it 
out at last, and a flash of the sun made the difference. 

<< Brilliants, Mary 1" theMi^orcried ; '' brilliants of first water ; such 
as we saw, you know where ; and any officer in the British army, except 
myself, I do believe, would have had them at once in his camlet pouch — 
my dear, you know all about it. Bless my heart, how slow you are I Is 
it possible you have forgotten it ) There came out a fellow, and I cut 
him down, as my duty was, without ceremony. You know how I used * 
to do it^ out of regulation, with a shish like this '* 

" Oh Nicholas, you will be over the cliff I You have shown me how 
you used to do it, a thousand times — ^but you had no cricks in your back 
then — and remember how brittle the chalk is." 

*' The chalk may be brittle, but I am tough. I insist upon doing 
everything as well as I did it forty years ago. Mary, you ought not to 
speak to me like that. Eighteen, nineteen, twenty brilliants, worth 201. 
a-piece upon an average, I do believe. Four hundred pounds. That 
"o^ould finish our hotel." 

*'NicholasI" 

^* My dear, I was only in fun. Erema understands me. But who is 
is beautiM lady t " 

** The very point," I exclaimed, while he held it so that the pensive 

uty of the face gleamed in soft relief among bright blue enamel and 

rkling gems. " The very thing that I must know — ^that I would 

■^ jnj life to know — ^that I have fifty thousand femcies " 
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" Kow don't be excited, Erema, if yon please. - Wliat -will yon give 
me to tdl you 'vho it is 1 " 

^' All tiiose diamonds, iirhich I hate the sin^t of, and tiiree-qoartet* 
of my half-nugget ; and if that is not enough— — " 

'' It is a thousand times too much ; I vUl tell you fer just cnfiD smiley 
and I know it will be a smile of unbelM." 

'* No, no, I will beliere it,*^ whoever you say,-" with -coBtitaMnt 
superior to grammar, I cried ; " only tell me at once— donH be so 
long." 

''But then you won't believe me when I do tell you," Hie Mi^ 
replied in the most provoking way. ''I shidl tell you &a last person 
you would ever think of^ and then you will only laugh at me." 

'' I won't lau^ ; how can I laugh in such a matter! I wiH believs 
you if you say it is — ^Aunt Mary." 

" My dear, you had better say at cmce that it is I, and have no more 
mystery about it" Mrs. Hockin was almost as impatient as mysel£ 

" Mrs. Hockin, you must indeed entertain an exalted idea of your 
own charms. I knew that you were vain, but certainly did not — ^wsU 
then, if you will allow me no peace — ^this is the lady that Hvee down in 
the ruin, and stands like a pillar, by my pillar-box." 

** I never thought you would joke like that," I cried, with vexatka 
and anger. *' Oh, is it a subject to be joked about t " 

" I never was graver in my life ; and you promised implicitly to 
believe me. At any rate, believe that I speak in earnest'* 

" That I must believe, when you tell me so. But -whst makes you 
think such a wonderful thing! I diould have thought nothing mo8« 
impossible. I had made up my mind that it was Flittamore, who lived 
down here ; but this cannot be she. Flittamore was unheard <^ at the 
time of my grandfather's death. Moreover, her charaeter was not like 
* this ; she was giddy, and light, and heartless. This lady had a heart- 
good or bad — a deep one. Most certainly it is not flittamore." 

" Flittamore I I do not remember l^t name. Ton should either 
tell us all or tell us nothing." The Major^s tone was reproachful, and 
his eyes from their angular nx^ looked fierce. 

** I have not told you," I said, '' because it can have nothing to do 
with it The subject is a painful one, and bdongs to my fiunily only." 

« Enou|^ I am not inquisitive — on the other hand, too f<»getflaL 
I have an i^ypointment at 3.25. It takes me seven minutes and a 
quarter to get there. I must be two minutes and three-quarters late. 
Mrs. Hockin, mount the big telescope, and point it at the ramparts; 
keep the flag up also. Those fellows will be certain that I am up here, 
while I enfilade them from the western end with this fine binocolar. 
Surprises maintain discipline. Good bye, my dear, and Miss CasUewood 
good bye. Tea at 6.30, and not too much water." 
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CHAPTEB XLYL 
Vain Zeal. 

LkATiNa his telescope levelled at the men, the Major marohed off with 
his opera-glasB, in a consciously proToking style, and Mrs. Hockin most 
heartily joined me in condemning such behaviour. In a minute or two, 
however, she would not have one word said against him, and the tide of 
her mind (as befits a married woman) was beyond all sdence. So that 
tiie drift of all words came back to her husband's extraordinary merits. 
And certainly these, if at all like her description, deserved to be dwelt 
upon at veiy precious periods. 

However, I had heard enough of than before, for the Major himself 
was not mute upon this point, thoij^h comparatively modesty and often- 
times deprecating praise, ere ever he received it. And so I brought 
Mrs. Hockin back at last, to talk about the lady who was living in the 



*' It 18 not quite a ruin,'* she said; ^< my dear husband is fond of 
pictareBque expressions. However it is not in very good repair ; and 
being unable to get possession of it, through some legal quibble, possibly 
he may look at it from a rather unfavourable point of view. And for 
the same reason — ^though he is so purely just — he may have formed a 
bad opinion of the strange individual who lives there. What right has 
die to be living without his leave upon his own manor ? But there she 
is, and she does not care for us, or anybody. She fetches all she wants, 
die speaks to none, and if anybody calls for rates or taxes, or any other 
pubUo intrusion, they may knock, and knock, but never get in, and at 
last they go away again." 

'* But surely that cannot go on for ever. Brunteea is such an en- 
lightened place." 

** Our part of it is; but the rest quite benighted. As the man says — 
I forget his name, but the man that misunderstands us so— -his contention 
ii that 'Desolate Hole,' as the Major calls it, although in the middle of 
our land, is entirely distinct from it. My husband never will put up with 
that ; his love of justice is &r too strong ; and he means to have a law- 
suit. But still he has reasons for not beginning yet ; and he puts up 
with a great deal, I am sure. It is too bad for them to tease him soj' 

^ It does seem a very sad thing," I replied ; '* and the poor soul 

;ving thete all alone I Even in the summer it is bad enough ; but what- 

er will she do y/fhea the winter comes! Why the sea, in bad weather, 

ost be almost in upon her 1 And the roar of the pebbles all night ! 

^ajbr Hdckm wiU never allow her to stay there." 

^* What can he do, when he cannot get in, and they even deny his 
!6 1 I assure you, Erema, I have sent down cream, and even a dozen 

my precious eggs, with the lady of the manor^s compliments ; but 
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instead of being grateful, they were never taken in ; and my Polly, ' Mies 
Polly Hopkins * you know, very wisely took it all to her grandmotlier." 

" To her grandmother, instead of mine, as the Major facetiously calls 
her. And now he says this is her portrait ; and instead of giving his 
reasons, runs away ! Really you must excuse me, Aunt Mary, for thinking 
that your good husband has a little too much upon his mind sometimes." 
The old lady laughed, as I loved to see her do. '* Well, my dear, after 
that, I think you had better have it out with him. He comes home to tea 
at 6.30, which used to be half-past six in my days. He is very tired 
then, though he never will allow it, and it would not be fair to attack 
him. I give him a mutton-chop, or two poached eggs, or some other 
trifle of nourishment. And then I make him doee for an hour and a 
half, to soothe his agitated intellect. And when he wakes, he has just 
' one glass of hot water and sugar, with a little Lochnagar. And t^en he 
is equal to anything — ^backgammon, bezique, or even conversation.'' 

Impatient as I was, I saw nothing better ; and by this time I w»8 
becoming used to what all of us must put up with — ^the long postpone* 
ment of our heavy cares to the light convenience of others. Mi^jor 
Hockin might just as well have stopped, when he saw how anxious I was. 
Uncle Sam would have stopped the mill itself, with a dozen oustomflrs 
waiting ; but no doubt he had spoiled me ; and even that should not 
make me bitter. Aunt Mary and I understood one another. We gasad 
away over the breadth of tiie sea, and the gleam of its texture, and we 
held our peace. 

Few things are more surprising than the calm way in which ripe age 
looks on at things which ought to amase it. And yet any little one of 
its own concerns grows more important perhaps than ever, as the shadow 
of the future dwindles. Major Hockin had found on the beach a 
pebble, with a streak of agate in it ; he took it as the harbinger of count- 
less agates, and resolved to set up a lapidary, with a tent, or even a shop 
perhaps, not to pay, but to be advertised, and catch distingoished 
visitors. 

** Erema, you are a mighty finder ; you found the biggest nugget yet 
discovered. You know about stones from the Rocky Mountains, or at 
least the Sierra Nevada. Ton did not discover this beautiful agate, but 
you saw and greatly admired it. We might say that a * young lady 
eminent for great skill in lithology, famed as the discoverer, &e.* — ^hold it 
between your eyes and this candle, but wet it in the slop-basin first ; now 
you see the magnificent veins of blue." 

" I see nothing of the kind," I said, for really it was too bad of him ; 
*4t seems to me a dirty bit of the commonest flint you could pick up." 

This vexed him more than I wished to have done, and I could not 
help being sorry ; for he went into a little fit of sulks, and Aunt Maiy 
almost frowned at me. But he could not stay long in that condition, 
and after his doze and his glass, he came fort^, as lively and meddleson^e 
as ever. Axid the first thing he did was to ask me for the looked 
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''Open it?" he cried; "why of course I can; there is never any 
difficulty about that. The finest workmanship in the world is that of 
the Indian jewellers. I have been among them often, I know all their 
devices and mechanism, of which the European are bad copies. I have 
only to look round this thing twice, and then pronounce my Sesame.'' 

" My dear, then look round it as fast as you can," said his wife, with 
a traitorous smile at me ; " and we won't breathe a Sess, till it flies 
asunder." 

" Mary, Miss Castlowood makes you pert, although herself so well 
oondncted. However I do not hesitate to say that I will open this case 
in two minutes." 

" Of course you will, dear," Mrs. Hockin replied, with provoking 
acquiescence. " The Major never fails, Erema, in anything he is so sure 
about ; and this is a mere child's toy to him. Well, dear, have you done 
it t But I need not ask. Oh let us see what is inside of it ! " 

** I have not done it yet, Mrs. Hockin ; and if you talk with such 
lapidily, of course you throw me out. How can I command my thoughts, 
or even recall my experience Y " 

''Hush! Now hush, Erema! And I myself will hush most 
reverently." 

'' You have no reverence in you, and no patience. Do you expect 
me to do such a job in one second ? Do you take me for a common 

jeweller 1 I beg you to remember " 

" Well, my dear, I remember only what you told us. You were to 
torn it round twice, you know, and then cry Sesama Erona, was it 
notsoY" 

"1 never said anything of the sort. What I said was simply this — 
however, to reason with ladies is rude ; I shall just be off to my study." 
*' Where you keep your tools, my darling," Mit(. Hockin said sofUy 
after him ; '' at least, I mean, when you know where they are." 

I was astonished at Aunt Mary's power of being so highly provoking, 
and still more at her having the heart to employ it. But she knew best 
what her husband was ; and to worship for ever is not wise. 

''Gk> and knock at his door in about five minutes," Mrs. Hockin 
said to me, with some mischief in her eyes. ** If he continues to fail, he 
may possibly take a shorter way with it. And with his tools so dose at 

hand " 

"Oh," I exclaimed, '<his geological hammer — ^that dreadful crusher 
-may I go at oncel I detest that thing, but I cannot have it 
Dashed." 

" He will not break it up, my dear, without your leave. He never 
ould think of such a thing of course. However, you may as well go 
fter him." 

It was wrong of Mrs. Hockin to make me do this ; and I felt quite 
hamed of myself when I saw the kind old M%jor sitting by his lamp, 
i wrinkling his forehead into locks and keys of puzzle, but using vio- 
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lenoe to his own mind alone. And I was the more ashamed wlien, 
instead of resenting my intrusion, he came to meet me, and led me to his 
chair, and placed ihe jewelled trinket in my hand, and said — ^'My 
dear, I giye it np. I was wrong in taking it away from yon. Yen msflt 
consult some one wiser." 

'' l%at odious thing ! " I answered, heing touched by this unusoal 
humility of his ; '' you shall not give it up ; and I know no wiser person. 
A lapidary's tricks are below your knowledge. But if you are not tared 
o me and offended, may I leave it to you to get it opened f " 

'*1 would like nothing better," he relied, recovering his natonl 
briskness and importance ; *' but you ought to be there, my dear ; you 
must be there. Are you sure that you ought not rather to take it to 
your good cousin. Lord CasUewood 1 Now, think before you answer." 

" I need not think twice of that. Major Hoddn. Good and leanied 
as my £Either's cousin is, he has distinctly refused to hdp me, for BOiia% 
mysterious reason of his own, in searching into this question. Indeed, 
my great hope is to do it without him — for all that I know, he mig^ 
eVen wish to thwart me." 

" Enough, my dear ; it shall be just as you wish. I brouj^ you to 
England, and I will stand by you. My cousin. Colonel Ckmdiy, has 
committed you to ma I have no patience wit^ malefactors. I never 
took this matter up, for very many reasons ; and among them not the 
least was, that Sampson, your beloved * Umde 3am,' thought it better 
not to do so. But if you desire it, and now that I feel certain that an 
infamous wrcmg has been done to you — which I heartily beg your paido^ 
for my doubt of — by the Lord of all justice, everything else may go to 
the devil, till I see it out. Do you desire it, Erema 1 " 

" I certainly do not wish that any of your great works should be 
neglected. But ii^ Without that, you can give me your strong help, my 
only difficulty will be to thank you." 

" I like plain speaking, and you always speak plainly ; sometimes 
too plainly," he said, recollecting little times when he had the worst of 
it ; " how far do you trust me now I " 

'< Mi^ Hoddn, I trust you altogether. You may make mistakes, 
as all men do " 

" Yes, yes, yes. About my own aflBBors ; bat I never do that for 
other people. I pay a bill for twopence, if it is my own. If I am 
tanstee of it, I pay three-hal^nce." 

Bis meanii^ was a little beyond me now ; but it seemed better not 
to tell him so ; for he loved to explain his own figures of speedi, even 
when he had no time to c^>are for it. And he dearly expected me to ask 
him to begin ; or at least it seemed so from his eyebrows. But that only 
came home to me afterwards. 

" Please not to speak of my afl&irs like that," I said, as if I were 
quite stupid ; " 1 mean to pay fourpenoe for every twopenoe-^b«tii to 
friends and enemies." 
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^Tou are a queer girl ; I have always said so. You turn QdngR to 
your owu ideas so. However, we must put up with that, though nonie 
of imy dau^^xters haye ever done it; for which I am truly thankful. But 
now there is very little time to lose. The meaning of this thing must 
be cleared up at once. And there is another idling to be done as well, 
quite as important in my opinion. I will go to London with you to- 
morrow, if yoii like. My clever little Comifi^mian Svill see to things here, 
tibe man that sets up all the angles.^ / 

'^ But why should I hnny you to London so) " I asked. " Surely 
any good country jeweller could manage it 1 Or let us break it .open.'' -f 

**OrLhosccavtDty" heanswered; '< we might spoil it all ; besides, the 
great risk to the diamonds, which are very brittle things. To London we 
must take it, for this reason — ^the closure of this case is no jeweller's work, 
of that I have quite convinced myself. It is the work of' a first-rate 
lapidary ; and the same sort of man must undo it." 

To this I agreed quite readily, because of such things I knew nothing; 
whereas my host spoke just as if he had been brought up to both those 
walks of art. And then I put a question which had long been burning 
on my tongue. 

*^ What made you imagine. Major Hockin, that this veiy beautiful 
face could have ever been that of the old lady living in the ruin ) *' 

" In Desolate Hole ) I will tell you at once ; and then call it, if you 
like, an imagination. Of all the features of the human face there is none 
more distinctive than the eyebrow. ' Distinctive ' is not exactly what 
I mean — I mean more permanently marked and dear. The eyes change, 
the nose changes, so does the mouth, and even the shape of the for^ead 
sometimes ; but the eyebrows change very little, except in colour. This 
I have noticed, because my own may perhaps be a little peculialr; and 
they have always been so. At school I received a nick-name about it, 
for boys are much sharper than men about such things ; and that name 
after fifty years fits as well as ever. You may smile, if you like; I shall 
not tell you what it was, but leave you to re-invent it^ if you can. Kow 
look at this first-rate miniature. Do you see an unusual but not un- 
comely fimnation of the eyebrows) '' 

** Certainly I do ; though I did not observe it, until you drew my 
attsntioin. I had only regarded the fiM)e, as a whola'' 

** The fitoe, as a whole, is undoubtedly fina But the eyebrows have 
a peculiar arch, and the least little turn at the lower end, as if they 
'designed to rise again. The lady of Desolate Hole has the same." 

** But how can you tell 1 How very strange ! I thought she let 
iobody see her face." 

'^You are perfectly right about that, Erema ; so &r at least as she 

las vouchsafed to exhibit her countenance to me. Other people may be 

lore fortunate. But when I met her for the second time, being curious 

Iready about her, I ventured to offer my services, with my inborn 

ivalry, at a place where the tide was running up, and threi^ed to 
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snrroand her. M7 poIitenMs' was not appredated, aa too often ia the 
oaae; for ahe made me a yeryatiffbow, aad tmned away. Her face bad 
been covered by the mufBer of her cloak, aa if the aea breeze were too 
much for her; and she did not eyen raise her ^ea. But before she 
toroed away, I obtained a good glance at her eyebrows — and they ircce 
fonned like these." 

'' But her age, Major Hookin 1 Her age — ^what is it f " 

" Upon that proverbially delicate point I can tell you but little, 
Erema. Perhaps, however, I may safely say that she cannot be mncii 
under, twenty." 

** It is not right to provoke me so. You call her * the old woman,' 
and compare her to your letter-box. You muat have some idea — is she 
seventy!" 

"Certainly not, I should say; though she cannot expect me to 
defend her, when she will not show her £ace to me; and what is far 
worse, at my time of life, she won't even pay me a halfpenny of rent. 
Now let UB go back to Aunt Maiy, my dear ; she always insists upon 
packing over night." 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

Cadxeiak Victory. 

BxFOBE two o'clock of the following day, Mi^or Hockin and myself wece 
•in London, and ready to stay there for two or three days, if it should 
prove needful. Before leaving Bruntsea^ I had written briefly to Lord 
Castlewood, telling him that important matters had taken me away ftom 
Shoxford, and as soon as I oould explain them, I would come and tell bim 
all about it. This was done only through fear of his being annoyed at 
my independence. 

From London Bridge the Major took a cab direct to derkanweH ; 
and again I obeerved that of all his joys one of the keenest was to matdi 
his wits against a cabman's. " A regular muff, this time," he said, aa he 
jerked up and down with his usual delight in displaying great knowledge 
of London; *'no sport to be had out of him. Why he stared at me 
when I said 'Bosamond Street,' and made me stick on * Clerkenwell.' 
Now here he is taking us down Snow Hill, wiien he should have been 
crossing Smithfleld ! Smithfield, cabby, Smithfield ! " 

<' Certain, Sir, Smiffle, if you gives the oider ; " and he turned th 
poor horse again, and took us up the hill, and among a great number c 
barriers. '' No thoroughfare. No thoroughfEue," on all hands stretche 
across us ; but the cabman threaded his way between, till he came to 1' 
brink of a predpioe. The horse seemed quite ready, like a Roman, . 
leap down it, seeing nothing less desirable than his present mode of li 
till a m%n with a pickaxe stopped him. 
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''What are you att " cried the Major, with fury equalled by nothings 
ezo^t his fright — '' Erema, untie my big rattan. Quick— quick*— '* 

" Captain," said the cabman oooUy, '' I mu3t have another ahiUing 
fiir this job. A hextra mile and a quarter, to your orders. Yoa knows 
Lmmon so much better. Smiffle stoi^>ed — ^new railway — ^new meat- 
market — never heered of that now, did you ? ^' 

*' You scoundrel, driye straight to the nearest poHoe office." 

^ Must jump this little ditch, then, Captain. Five pun' 6ne for you, 
when we gets there. Hold on iosidey old gentleman. Kuck, kuck, Bob, 
yoxi was a hunter once. It aint more than fifty feet deep, my boy." 

" Turn round, turn round, I tell you, turn round. If your neck is 
Ibiieit, you rogue, mine is not. I neyer was so taken in, in my life ! " 
M^or Hockin continued to rave, as amid many jeers we retreated 
humUy, and the driver looked in at us with a gentle grin ; — " and I 
thought he was so soft, you know. Erema, may I swear at him! " 

** On no account," I said. '' Why, after all, it is only a shilling, and 
the loss of time. And then you can always reflect that you hare dis* 
^laiged, as you say, a public dufy, by protesting against a vile system." 

"Protesting is veiy well, when it pays," the Mi^or answered 
gloomily ; " but to pay for protesting is another pair of shoes." 

This made him cross, and he grew quite fleroe when the cabman 
■mote him for eighlpence more. " Four parcels on the roof, Captain," 
be asiid, lookiog as only a cabman can look at, his money, and spinning 
his extra shilling. " Twopence each under new hact, you know, 
Searoaly thought a hofficer would 'a tried evasion." 

** You consummate scoundrel — and you dress yourself like a country- 
man I 111 haye your badge endorsed, I'll have your license marked. 
Krema, pay the thief; it is more than I can do." 

" Oi^ytain, your address, if you please. I shall summon you for scur- 
rilous language, as the hact directs. Ah, you do right to be driven to a 
pawn-eh<^!" 

Triumphantly he drove off, while the Major cried, '' Never tie up my 
rattan again. Oh, it was Mrs. Hockin, was iti What a fool I was not 
to stop on my own manor ! " 

** 1 pray you to disdain such low impudence," I said, for I could not 
bear to see him shake like that, and grieved to have brought him into it. 
** Yoa have beaten fifty of them — a hundred of them — I have heard you 

''Certainly I have, my dear ; but I had no Bruntsea then, and could 
not afford to pay the rogues. That makes me feel it so bitteriy, so loftily, 
and 80 rigihteously. To be treated like this, when I think of all my 
labours for the ben^t of the rascally human race. My Institute, my 
Lyceum, my Mutual Improvement Association, and Christian Young 

Men's somethiog ^there is no institution, after all, to be compared to 

the treadmill." 

Becovmng himself with tlus fine conclusion, he led me down a little 
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allying aUey, searcdy wide enough for a wheelbarpov, to an dd tiadc 
door, yrhefve v^ -wt down oar parcels; for he had taken his, while I 
datried mkie ; aad not knowing what might ha|^)«n yet, like a t^e pence- 
maker I stuck to the sheaf of nmhrellas and the imttan-cuie. And 
tha^^iful I was, and so might hetiie oalNnan, to have that'wei^on nioelj 
sheathed with silk. 

Major fiEookin's breath was i^rt, through tdo much talking without 
ac^on ; and he waited for a minute at this door, to come back to his 
equakumity. And I thought that our female breath fi&lls sh<Mi»for the Teiy 
opposite reascm — ^when we do too much, and talk too little ; which happly 
seldcmi ha^^ns. * 

He was not long in coming back to his iffiUal ^righ^iiiiess and deci- 
sion. And it was no small relief to me, who was looking at him miser^ 
ably, and longing that his wife WMtherd, through that yeiy sad<me4UMU 
eightpencd, when h^ pulled out a k^, whieh he always caniedy as signor 
and lord of Bruntsea, the key of the town-hall which had survived' lock, 
door, and walls by centuries, and therewith stniiek a door whli^ mi»t 
have reminded that key of its fine old you& 

Befbr^ he had knocked so very maiqr times, the door wardpeiied by 
a young man wearing an apron and a brtiwn papm: oap^ who knew Biigor 
Hoekinat once, and showed us upstairs to a long low work^K^ Here 
weft*e many wheds, iand plates, and cylinders rervolving, by energy of a 
strap which came through the floor, and went through the oeflii^. And 
the young man told us to be careful how we walked, to fear of getty% 
entangled. Several men, wealing ipapet caps and aprons of leather Or 
baize, were sitting doing d^tterous work, no doubt; and doing it yeaj 
eitsUy, and the master of them all was hissing ov«r Some fine toui^ ef 
jewd, as a groom does atahovse. Then seeing us, he dropped his holders, 
and thtiBw a leather upon his large lens, and eame^and took^M to « little 
ride-rocAn. - . , m 

'' Are you not afraid to leave them ? " asked the Major, " they-tti^ 
seerete some gems, Mr. Handkin.'' 

** Never," said "the lapidary, with some pride. " I could tarust these 
men with the Koh-i-noor; which we could have done better, I beiieve, 
than it was done by the Hollanders. But we don't get the chance to do 
mudi in diamonds, through the old superstitaon about Amsterdam, and 
so on. No, no ; the only thing I can't trust my men about, is to work 
as hard when I am away as when I am there. And now, sir, what cm 
I do for you 1 Any more Bruntsea pebbles) The last were not worth 
the cutting.' 

^ So you said ; but I did not think so. We have scnne agates as 
good as any &om Aberystwith or Perthshire. But what I want now is 
to open ihiB case. It must be done quite privately, fbr amost partieiilar 
reason. It does open, doesn't it f I am sure it does." 

** Certainly it opens," Mr. Handkin answered ; while I trembled with 
anxiety, as he lightly felt it.round the edges with fillers engiained with 
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conmdiim. " I ootild open it in one instant, bnt the enltmel might fly. 
WiUjouimkitr' 

The Major looked at me, and I said, '<0h no, please not to risk 
anything, if any slower prooees will do it without risk. We want it 
done without ii^ury." 

.** Then it will cost a good bit," he replied ; " I can open it for five 
whillinga, if you run the risk. If that rests with me, I must chargefive 
potizids." 

*' Say three," cried the Major. '' Well, then, say four guineas ; I 
have a lot of work in store for you." 

'' I never overcharge, and I never depart from my figures," the 
lapodaxy answered. " There is only one other, man in London who knows 
the secret of .this enamel, and he is my brother. They never make such 
enamel now* The art is lost, like that of the French paste of a hundred 
years ago, which almost puzzles even me until I go behind it I will 
give you my broker's address, if you like ; but instead of five pounds, he 
will chatge you ten guineas — ^if it must be done in private. Without 
that condition, I can do it for two pounds. You wish to know why that 
should make such a difference. Well, for this simple reason, to make 
sore of the job, it must be done by daylight. It can be done only in my 
chief work-room. If no one is to see what I am about (and my men 
have sharp eyes, I can tell you), all my hands must be sacked for the 
afternoon, bnt not without their wages. That alone would go fko* 
towards the difference ; and then there is the dropping of the jobs in 
hand, and waste of power, and so on. I have asked you too little, Major 
Hockin, I assure you ; but having said, I will stick to it. Although I 
would much rather you would let me off." 

"I have known you for many years," the Major answered^ **ever 
since you were a boy, with a fiat box, working at our Gomish opals. Ton 
would have done a lot of work for five pounds then. But I never knew 
yoa overcharge for anything. We agree to your terms, and are obliged 
to you. But you guarantee no damage 1 " 

** I will open this locket, take out its contents, whatever they may be, 
and reclose it, so that the maker, if still alive — ^which is not very pro- 
bable-«Hahould not know that it had been meddled iiith." 

" Very well, that is exactly what we want ; for I have an idea about 
it which I may try to go on with afterwards. And for that it is essen- 
tial to have no symptom that it ever has been opened. What are these 
^-^iants worth, Mr. Handkin ? " 

" Well, sir, in the trade about a hundred and fifty; though I daresay 

ey cost three hundred. And the portrait is worth another hundred, if 
find on the back the marks I expect." 
" You do not mean to say that you know the artist ! " I could not 

^p exclaiming, though determined not to speak. ** Oh then, we shall 

i oat cfveiything ! " 

** 'Bntokf y<m are a-*-well, you are a silly ! " Major Hockin exclainied'; 
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and tiien coloured with remembering that mther he should h»fe let my 
lapse pass. But the lapidary seemed to pay no attention, only to he caUing 
down to some one far below. ^* Now mind what you say," the Major 
whispered to me, just as if he were the essence of discretion. 

"The work-room is clear now," Mr. Handkin said; '^the fellowB 
were ddighted to get their afternoon. Now you see that I have to take 
off this hoop, and iheite lies the difficulty. I could have taken out 
the gold back, as I said, with very little trouble, by simply cutting it 
But the locket would never have been quite the same, thoi]^ we put a 
new back ; and more than that the preesiue oi the tool mi^t flaw the 
enamel or even crack the portrait, for the make of this tiling is peculiar. 
Now first I submit the rim or verge, without toudiing the brilliantB, 
mind you, to the action of a little preparation of my own, a gentle b«t 
penetrative solvent. Tou are welcome to watch me, you will be none the 
wiser ; you are not in the trade, though the young lady looks as if ^e 
would make a good polisher. Very well — if this were an ordinsiy 
closure, with two flat sur&ces meeting, the solvent would be abaoihed 
into the adhesion, expansion would take place, and there we have it 
But this is what we call a cyme-joint, a cohesion of two curved surfiuses, 
formed in a reflex curve which admits the solvent most reluctantly, or 
indeed not at all, without too long application. For that, then, another 
kind of process is needful, and we find it in frictional heat applied most 
gradually and judiciously. For that I must have a buff-leather whe^ 
whose revolutions are timed to a nicety, and that wheel I <mly have in 
this room. Now you see why I sent the men away." 

Though I watched his work with great interest, it is out of my power 
to describe it now, and, moreover, it is not needfuL M^or Hockin, 
according to his nature, grew quite restless and impatient, and even went 
out for a walk with his cane unpacked and unsheathed against cabmen. 
But I was content to wait and watdi, having always heard and thou^t 
that good work will not do itself, but must have time and skill to second 
it And Mr. Handkin, moving aims, palms, and fingers beantafolly, put 
the same thought into words. 

*' Good work takes a deal of time to do, but the man that does it all 
the time knows well that it will take long to undo. Here it ccmies undone 
atlast!" 

As he spoke, the excitable Major returned. 

"Done it, eh? Well, you are a clever fellow. Now, don't look inside 
it ; that is no part of your business, nor mine either, unless this young 
lady desires it Hand it to her first, my fdend." 

" Wait half a minute," said the lapidary; " it is so far opened that the 
hoop spins round, but it must not be taken off until it cools. The lady 
may lift it then with care. I have done this job as a piece of fine art 
I have no wish to see any more of it" 

** Handkin, don't you be so touchy to a brother Conusfaman. I 
thought that I was Cornish enou£^ But you go cliflb beyond me." 
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^ Well) Majoir Btoddn,^ thd lapidary answeredy '<I beg your pardon 
if I said harm. But a man doing careful and skilled work — and skilled 
work it is, at every turn of the hand, as Miss can bear witness, while you 
walked off — ^he don't care who it is, Major Hockin, he would fight his 
own brother to maintain it." 

** Yery well, yery well. Let us come away. I always enter into 
everybody's feelings. I see yours as clearly, Handkin, as if you had laid 
them open on that blessed wheel. My insight has always been remark- 
able. Eveiyone, without exception, says that of me. Now come away, 
come away — ^will you never see 1 " 

Intent as I was upon what lay inmy left palm relating itself, I could 
not help being sorry for the way in which the man of art, after all his 
care, was ground down by his brother Cornishman. However, he had 
lived long enough in the world to feel no surprise at ingratitude. 

Now I went to one of the windows, as the light (which had been 
very good) b^an to pale from its long and laboured sufferance of London, ^ 
and then, with soft and steady touch, I lifted off the loosened hoop. A 
smdl of mustiness — ^for smells go through what nothing else can — ^was 
the first thing to perceive, and then, having moved the disc of gold, I 
found a piece of veUum. This was doubled, and I opened it> and read, in 
small dear writing — 

" May 7, 1809 a.d., George, Lord Castlewood, married Winifred, only 
child of Thomas Hoyle, as this his signature witnesseth — 

Castlewood. 
(Witness) Thomas Hoyle." 

There was nothing more inside this locket, except two little wisps of 
hair tied with gold thread, and the miniature upon ivory, bearing on the 
back some anagram, probably that of the artist. 

Already had I passed through a great many troubles, changes, 
chances, and adventures which always seem strange (when I come to look 
back), but never surprised me at the moment. Indeed, I might almost 
make bold to pronounce that not many persons of my age and sex have 
been visited, wholly against their own will, by such a series of incidents, 
not to say marvellous, but, at any rate, fairly to be called unusual. And 
throughout them perhaps it will be acknowledged by all who have cared 
to consider them, that up to the present time I did not fail more than 
themselves might have done in patience. And in no descnption of what 
came to pass have I coloured things at all in my own favour — at least, so 
i * as intention goes — ^neither laid myself out to get sympathy, though it 
c en would have done me a world of good. 

But now I am free to confess that my patience broke down very 
f ly. Why, if what was written on that vellum were true, and Major 
] K^kin correct as well, it came to no less than this, that my own dear 
1 Her was a base-bom son, and I had no right to the name I was so 
] ad of! Ify moreover, as I now b^;an to dream, that terrible and 
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myBtoriotts man did not r«Bemble my father ao oload j without some 
good reason, it seemed too likely that he mi^t be his elder brother, and 
the propw heir. 

This was bad enough to think of, but an idea a thousandfold worse 
assailed me in the smidl hours of the night, as I lay on Mrs. Strooss^s 
best bed, which she kept for consuls, or foreign barons, or others whom 
she loved to call " international notorieties." Having none of tibesenow, 
she assigned me tiliat bed after hearing all I had to say, and not making 
all that she might hare done of it, because of the {»aise that would fall 
to Mrs. Busk. 

However, she acknowledged that she knew nothing of the history of 
« the poor old lord." He might have carried on, for all she could tell, 
with many wives before his true one, a thing she heard too mudi of; 
but as for the Captain not being his true son, and the proper heir to tiie 
pe^^ige, let any one see him walk twice, and then have a shadow of a 
doubt about it I This logic pleased, but convinced me not ; and I had to 
go to bed in a very unhappy, restless, and c(mifortless state of mind. 

I hope that, rather than myself that bed, fViU of international confu^ 
sion, is to blame for the wicked ideas which assailed me while I could not 
even try to sleep. One of them — and a loyal daughter could scarcely have 
a worse one— was that my own dear father, knowing Lord Castlewood's 
bad behaviour, and his own sad plight in consequence, and through that 
knowledge caring little to avenge his death, for wife and children's sake 
preferred to foil inquiry rather than confront the truth and challenge it 
He might not have meant to go so far, at first beginning with it ; but 
starting once might be driven on by grievous loss, and bitter sense of 
recreant Mends, and the bleak despair of a homeless world before him. 
And serving as the scap^oat thus, he might have received from the real 
culprit a pledge for concealment of the family disgrace. 
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Thb xoad between Viefcri and Amalfi ia justly celebrated as one of the 
most beautiful pieces of coast scenery in Italy. Its only rivab are the 
roads irom Castellanunare to Sorrento, from Crenoa to Sestri, and from 
Nice to Mentone. Each of these has its own charm ; and yet their 
similarity is sufficient to invite comparison : under the spell of each in 
turn, we are inclined to say — this then, at all events, js the most beau- 
tiful On first quitting Yietri, Salerno is left low down upon the sea- 
shcHre, nestling into a little comer of the bay which bears its name, and 
backed up by gigantic mountains. With each onward step these mountain- 
ranges esqMuad in loDg aerial line, revealing reaches of £Emtastic peaks, that 
stretch away beyond the plain of Piestum, till they end at last in mist and 
Bonbeams shimmering on the sea. On the left hand hangs the clifif 
above the deep salt water, with heie and there a fig-tree spreading fioi- 
like leaves against the blue beneath. On the right rises the hill-side, 
dothed with myrtle, lentisk, dstus, and pale yellow coronilla — a tangle 
as sweet with scent as it is gay with blossom. Over the parapet that 
skirts the precipice hang heavy-foUaged locust-trees, and the terraces in 
smmy nooks are set with lemon orchards. There are but few olives and 
no pines. Meanwhile each turn in the road brings some change of scene 
— now a village with its little beach of grey sand, lapped by clearest sea- 
waves, where bare-legged fishermen mend their nets, and naked boys bask 
like lizards in the sun — now towering bastions of weird rock, broken 
into spires and piimacles like those of Skye, and coloured with bright 
hues of red and orange — then a ravine, where the thin thread of a 
mountain streamlet seems to hang suspended upon ferny ledges in the 
limestone — or a precipice defined in profile against sea and sky, with a 
lad, half dressed in goat-skin, dangling his legs into vacuity and singing 
—or a tract of cultivation, where the orange, apricot, and lemon-trees 
nestle together upon terraces with intermingled pergolas of vines. 

Amalfi and Atrani lie close together in two of these ravines, 

the mountains almost arching over them, and the sea washing their 

ry house-walls. Each has ite crowning campanile; but that of 

oalfi is the stranger of the two, Hke a Moorish tower at the top, 

i coloured with green and yellow tiles that glitter in the sim- 

ht. The houses are aU dazzling white, plastered against the naked 

k, rising on each other's shoulders to get a glimpse of easth And 

ven, jutting out on coigns of vantage from the toppling diff, and 

"oed with staircases as dark as night at noonday. Some fiequeuted 
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lanes lead tiirough the hasementa of theae houses; and aa the donkeys 
pick their way from step to step in the twilight^ hare^shested macartmi- 
makers crowd forth like ants to see us strangers pass. A myriad of 
swallovB or a swarm of mason bees might build a town like this. 

It is not easy to imagine the time when Amalfi and Atrani weie one 
town, with docks and arsenals and harbourage for their assodarted fleets, 
and when these little communities weore second in importance to no port 
of ChiistiBn Europe. The Byzantine Empire lost its hold on Itely 
during the eighth century ; and after tlua time the history of Calabria is 
mainly concerned with the republics of Naples and Amalfi, their 
conflict with the Lombard dukes of Beneyento, their opposilion to the 
SaxacenSy and their final subjugation by the Korman conquerors of 
Sicily. Between the year 839 a.i>., when Amalfi freed itself from ^be 
control of Naples and the yoke of Beneyento, and the year 1131, when 
Boger of Hauteyille incorporated the republic in his kingdom of the two 
Sicilies, this dty was the foremost nayal and commercial power of Italy. 
The burghers of Amalfi elected then* own doge ; founded the Hospatal of 
Jerusalem, whence sprang the knightly order of S. John ; gaye their 
name to the richest quarter in Palermo ; and owned trading establish- 
ments or fiM^tories in all the chief cities of the Leyanl 'Dim gold 
coinage of tart formed the standard of cuirency before the Florentines 
had stamped the lily and S. John upon the Tuscan florin. Their 
shipping regulations supplied Europe with a code of maritime laws. 
Their scholars, in the darkest depth of the dark ages, prised and conned 
a £unous copy of the Pbndects of Justinian; and thebr seamen deseryed 
the fame of haying first used, if they did not actually inyent, the 
compass. 

To modem yisitors those glorious centuries of Amalfitan power and 
independence cannot but seem fabulous; so difficult is it for us to 
imagine the conditions of society in Europe when a tiny dty, shut in 
between barren mountains and a tideless sea, without a circumjacent 
territory, and with no resources but piracy or trade, qpuld deyelope mari- 
time supremacy in the Leyant, and produce the first fine flowers of 
liberty and culture. 

If the history, of Amalfi's early splendour reads like a brilliant 
legend, the story of its premature extinction has the interest of a 
tragedy. The republic had grown and flourished on the decay of Ibe 
Greek empire. When the hard-handed race of Hauteyille absorbed the 
heritage of Greeks and Lombards and Saracens in Southern Italy, theee 
adyenturers succeeded in annexing Amalfi. But it was not their intere ' 
to extinguish the state. On the contrary, they relied for assistance up 
the nayies and the armies of the little commonwealth. New powc 
had meanwhile arisen in the north of Italy, who were jealous 
riyalry'upon the open seas; and when the Neapolitans resisted Ki 
Boger in 1135, they called Pisa to their aid, and sent her fleet 
destroy Amalfi. The ships of Amalfi were on guard with Boger's na 
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I& the bay of Kaples. The armed citizens were under Roger's orders at 
Aversa. Meanwhile the little republic lay defenceless on its mountain- 
girdled sea-board. The Pisans sailed into the harbour, sacked the city, 
and carried off the famous Pandects of Justinian as a trophy. Two 
years later they returned, to complete the work of devastation. Amalfi 
never recovered from the injuries and the humiliation of these two 
attacks. It was ever thus that the Italians, like the children of the 
dragon's teeth which Cadmus sowed, consumed each other. Pisa cut the 
throat of her sister-port Amalfi, and Grenoa gave a mortal wound to Pisa, 
when the waters of Meloriawere dyed with blood in 1284. Venice 
fought a duel to the death with Genoa in the succeeding century ; and 
what Venice failed to accomplish, was completed by Milan and the lords 
of the Visoonti dynasty, who crippled and enslaved the haughty queen 
of the ligurian Biviera. 

The naval and commercial prosperity of Amalfi was thus put an end to 
by the Pisans in the twelfth century. But it was not then that the town 
assumed its present aspect. What surprises the student of history more . 
than anything is the total absence of fortifications, docks, arsenals, and 
breakwaters, bearing witness to the ancient grandeur of a city, which 
numbered 50,000 inhabitants, and traded with Alexandria, Syria, and 
the far East. Nothing of the sort, with the exception of a single solitary 
tower upon the Monte Aureo, is visible. Nor will he fail to remember 
tiiat Amalfi and Atrani, which are now divided by a jutting mountain 
buttress, were once joined by a tract of sea-beach, where the galleys 
of the republic rested after sweeping the Levant, and where the fisher- 
men drew up their boats upon the smooth grey sand. That also has 
disappeared. The violence of man was not enough to reduce Amalfi to 
its present state of insignificance. The forces of nature aided ; — ^partly by 
l^e gradual subsidence of the land which caused the lower quai-ters of 
the city to be submerged, and separated Amalfi from her twin-port by 
covering the beach with water — ^partly by a fearful tempest accompanied 
by earthquake in 1343. Petrarch, then resident at Naples, witnessed 
the destructive fury of this great convulsion; and the description he 
wrote of it soon after its occurrence is so graphic that some notice may 
well be taken of it here. 

His letter, addressed to the noble Roman, Giovanni Colonna, 

begins with a promise to tell something of a storm which deserved 

the title of ''poetic," and in a degree so superlative that no epithet 

**it "Homeric" would suffice to do it justice. This exordium is 

igularly characteristic of Petrarch, who never forgot that he was a 

arary man, and lost no opportunity of dragging the great names of 

tiquiiy into his rhetorical compositions. The catastrophe was hardly 

expected ; for it had been prophesied by an astrological bishop, whom 

traich does not name, tiiat Naples would be overwhelmed by a 

rible disaster, in December, 1343. The people were, therefore, in a 

^e of wild anxiety, repenting of their sins, planning a total change of life 

OU XXXVI.— NO. 212. ^Ar^ntn 
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under the fear <^ imminent deatb, and neglecting their ordinary oocnpa- 
tions. On the day of the predicted calamity vomoa roamed in trembling 
crowds through the streets, pressing their babies to their breasts^ and 
besi^fing the altars of the saints with prayers. Petrarch, who shared 
the general disquietude, kept watching the signs of the weather; but 
nothing happened to warrant an extraordinary panic At sunset the 
sky was quieter than usual ; and he oould discern none of the symptoms 
of approaching tempest, to which his famiKariiy with the mountains of 
Yaueluse accustomed him. 'After dusk he stationed himself at a 
window to observe the moon, until she went down, before midnight, 
obscured by clouds. Then he betook himself to bed; but scarcely had 
he fallen into his first sleep, when a most horrible noise aroused him. 
The whole house shook ; the night-light on his table was extinguished; 
and he was thrown with yiolence from his couch. He was lod^^ng in a 
convent ; and soon after this first intimation of the tempest, he heard 
the monks calling to each other through the darkness. From cell to cell 
they hurried, ihe ghastly gleams of lightning &lling on their terror- 
stricken feces. Headed by the Prior, and holding crosses and relics of the 
saints in their hands, they now assembled in Petrarch's chamber. Thence 
they proceeded in a body to the chapel, where they spent the night in 
prayer and expectation of impending ruin. It would be impossible, 
says tibe poet, to relate the terrors of that hellish ni^btt — ^e deluges of 
raiQ, the screaming of the wind, the earthquake, the thunder, the howling 
of the sea, and the shrieks of agonising human beings. All these horrors 
were prolonged, as though by some magician's spell, for twice the duration 
of a natural night. It was so dark that at last by conjecture rather than 
the testimony of their senses, they knew that day had broken. A 
hurried mass was said. Then, as the noise in the town above them 
began to diminish, and a confused clamour from the sea-shore con- 
tinually increased, their suspense became unendurable. Th^ mounted 
their horses, and descended to the port — to see and perish. A fearful 
spectacle awaited them. The ships in the harbour had broken their 
moorings, and were crashing helplessly together. The strand was 
strewn with mutilated corpses. The breakwaters were submeiged, and 
the sea seemed gaining momently upon the solid land. A thousand 
mountains surged up into the sky between the shore and C^>ri; and 
these massive billows were not black or purple, but hoary with a livid 
foam. After describing some picturesque episodes — such as the gathering 
of the knights of Naples to watch the ruin of their city, the prooessiGn 
of court ladies headed by the queen to implore the intercession of Mary, 
and the wreck of a vessel freighted with 400 convicts boundibr Sicily- 
Petrarch concludes with a fervent prayer that he may never have to 
tempt the sea, of whose fury he had seen so awful an example. 

The d^ital on this occasion escaped the ruin prophesied. But 
Amalfi was inundated ; and what the waters then gained has never been 
restored to man. This is why the once so famous dty ranks now upon 
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» levjoL wii^ quiet little towna whose names are hardly heard in history — 
with San Bemo, or Eapallo, or Chiavari — and yet it is still as full of life 
as a wa^'s neat^ especially upon the molo, or raised piazza paved with 
hricksy in front of tibe Albergo de* Cappuccini. The changes of scene 
upon this tiny square are so frequent as to remind one of a theati^e. 
Xiooking down from the inn-balcony, between the glazy green pots gay 
with scarlet amaryllis-bloom, we are inclined to fancy that the whole has 
been prepared for our amusement. In the morning, the com for the 
macaroni-flour, after being washed, is spread out on the bricks to dry. 
In the afternoon the fishermen bring their nets for the same purpose. 
In the evening the city magnates promenade and whisper. Dark-eyed 
women, with orange or crimson kerchiefs for head-gear, cross and re- 
CI068 bearing baskets on thdr shoulders. Great lazy large-limbed fellows, 
girt with scarlet sashes and finished ofiT with dark blue night-caps, for a 
contrast to their saffron-coloured shirts, white breeches, and sunburnt 
calves, slouch about or sleep face downwitrds on the parapets. On either 
side of this same molo stretches a miniature beach of sand and pebble, 
covered with nets, which the fishermen are always mending, and where 
the big boats lade or unlade, trimming for the sardine fishery, or driving 
in to shore with a whirr of oars and a jabber of discordant voices. As 
the land-wind fireshens, you may watch them set off one by one, like 
pigeons taking flight, till the sea is flecked with twenty sail all scudding 
in the same direction. The torrent runs beneath the molo, and finds the 
sea beyond it ; so that here too are the washerwomen, chattering like 
j^parrows ; and everywhere the naked boys, like brown sea-urchins, burrow 
in the dean warm sand, or splash the shallow brine. If you like the fun, 
you may get a score of them to dive together and scramble for coppers in 
the deeper places, their lithe bodies gleaming wan beneath the water in 
a fioaze of interlacing arms and legs. 

Over the whole busy scene rise the grey hills, soaring into blueness 
of air-dist^ce, turreted here and there with ruined castles, capped with 
parti-coloured campanili and white convents, and tufted through their 
whole height with the orange and the emerald of the great tree-spurge, 
and with tJie live gold of the blossoming broom. It is difiScult to say 
when this picture is most beautiful — whether in the early morning, when 
the l)oats are coming back from their night-toil upon the sea, and along 
the. headlands in the fresh light lie swathes of fleecy mist, betokening a 
still, hot day — or at noontide, when the houses on the hills stand, tinted 
pink and yellow, shadowless like gems, and the great caruba-trees above 
the tangles of vines and figs are blots upon the steady glare — or at sunset, 
whe^ violet and rose, reflected from the eastern sky, make all these 
tecraces and peaks translucent with a wondrous glow. The best of all, 
perhaps, is night, with a full moon, hanging high overhead. Who 
shall describe the silhouettes of boats upon the shore, or sleeping on the 
misty sea? On the horizon lies a dusky film of brownish golden haze, 
between the moon and the glimmering water; and here and there 
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a lamp or candle bums with a deep red. Then is the time to take i 
boat and row upon the bay, or better, to swim out into the waves and 
trouble the reflections from the steady stars. The mountains, clear and 
calm, with light-irradiated chasms and hard shadows cast upon the rock, 
soar up above a city built of alabaster, or sea-foam, or summer clouds. 
The whole is white and wonderful : no similes suggest an analogue 
for the lustre, solid and transparent, of Amalfi nestling in moonlight 
between the grey-blue sea and lucid hills. Stars stand on all the peiJo, 
and twinkle, or keep gliding, as the boat moves, down the craggy sides. 
Stars are mirrored on the marble of the sea, until one knows not whether 
the oar has struck sparks from a star-image or has scattered diamonds 
of phosphorescent brine. 

All this reads like a rhapsody ; but indeed it is difficult not to be 
rhapsodical when a May night of Amalfi is in the memory, with the echo 
of rich baritone voices, chanting Neapolitan songs to a mandoline. It 
is &shionable to complain that tliese Italian airs are opera-tunes ; but 
this is only another way of saying that the Italian opera is the genuine 
outgrowth of national melody, and that Weber was not the first, as some 
German pedants have supposed, to string together Volkslieder for the 
stage. Northerners, who have never seen or felt the beauty of the 
south, talk sad nonsense about the superiority of German over Italian 
music. It is true that much Italian music is out of place in Northern 
Europe, where we seem to need more travail of the intellect in art. But 
the Italians are rightly satisfied with such facile melody and such simple 
rhythms as harmonise with sea and sky and boon earth sensuously 
beautiful. '* Perch^ pensa 1 Pensando s' invecchia," expresses the same 
habit of mind as' another celebrated saying, '' La musica h il lamento 
dell' amore o la preghiera agli Dei." Whatever may be the value g£ 
Italian music, it is in concord with such a scene as Amalfi by moonlight; 
and he who does not prefer this to any more artificial combination of 
sights and sounds in Wagner's theatre at Bayreuth, has scarcely learned 
the first lesson in the lore of beauty. 

There is enough and to spare for all tastes at Amalfi. The student 
of architecture may spend hours in the Cathedral, pondering over 
its high-built western front, and wondering whether there is more of 
Moorish or of Gothic in its delicate arcades. The painter may transfer 
its campanile, glittering like dragon's scales, to his canvas. The lover of 
the picturesque will wander through its aisles at mass-time, watching 
the sunlight play upon those upturned southern faces with their ardent 
eyes ; and happy is he who sees young men and maidens on Whit-Sunday 
crowding round the chancel rails, to catch the marigolds and gillyflowers 
scattered from baskets which the priest has blessed. Is this a symbol 
of the Holy Spirit's gifts, or is it some quaint relic of Pagan aparsumes f 
This question, with the memory of Pompeian graffiti in our mind, may 
well suggest itself in Southern Italy, where old and new faiths are so 
singularly blended. Then there is Eavello on the hills above. The 
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paUi vindfl upward between stone-walls tufted witb maidenbair ; and 
efver nearer grow the mountains, and the searline soars into the sky. An 
Englishman has made his home here in a ruined Moorish villa, with cool 
colonnaded cloisters, and rose-embowered tenaces, lending far prospect 
over rocky hills and olive-girdled villages to Paestum's plain. The 
churches of Bavello have rare mosaics and bronze doors and marble 
pulpitSy older perhaps than those of Tuscany, which tempt the archsoolo* 
gist te ask if Nicholas, the Pisan, learned his secret here. But who cares 
to be a sober i&ntiquary at Amalfi ] Far pleasanter is it to climb the 
staircase to the Capuchins, and linger in those caverns of the living rock, 
and pluck the lemons hanging by the moseiy walls ; or to row from cove 
to cove along the shore, watching the fishes swimming in the deeps 
beneath, and the medusas spreading their filmy bells; to land upon 
smooth slabs of rock, where corallines wave to and fro ; or to rest on 
Bamphire^tufted ledges, when the shadows slant beneath the westering 
9un. 

There is no point in all this landscape which does not make a picture. 
Painters might even complain that the pictures are too easy, and the 
poetry too facile, just as the musicians find the melodies of this fair land 
too simple. Ko efiect^ carefully sought and strenuously sdzed, could 
enhance the mere beauty of Amalfi bathed in sunlight. You have only 
on some average summer day to sit down and paint the scene. Little 
scope is afforded for suggestions of far-away weird thoughts, or for elabo- 
rately studied motives. Daubigny and Corot are as alien here as Blake 
or Diirer. 

What is wanted, and what no modem artist can successfully recap- 
ture from the wasteful past, is the mythopoeic sense — the apprehension 
of prinueval powers akin to man, growing into shape and substance on 
the borderland between the world and the keen human sympathies it 
stirs in us. Greek mythology was the proper form of art for scenery 
like this. It gave the final touch to all its beauties, and added to its 
sensuous charm an inbreathed spiritual life. No exercise of the poetic 
&culty, far less that metaphysical mood of the reflective consciousness 
which ** leads from nature up to nature's €k)d," can now supply this need. 
From sea, and earth, and sky, in those creative ages when the world was 
young, there leaned to greet the men whose fancy made them, forms 
imagined and yet real — ^human, divine — ^the archetypes and everlasting 
patterns of man's deepest sense of what is wonderful in nature. Feeling 
ihem there, for ever there, inalienable, ready to start forth and greet 
successive generations — as the Hamadryad greeted Bhaicoa from his 
father^s oak — those mythopoets called them by immortal names. All 
their peni-up longings, all passions that consume, all aspirations that in- 
flame — the desire for the impossible, which is disease, the day-dreams and 
the virions of the night, which are spontaneous poems — ^were thus trans- 
ferred to nature. Ajid nature, responsive to the soul that loves her, 
%ye th^m back transfigured and translated into radiant beings of like 
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Bubstanoe with mankind. It was thus, we feel upon these southern 
shores, that the gods of Greece came into being. Hie statues in the 
temples were the true fine flower of all this beauty, the culmination of 
the poetry which it evoked in hearts that feel and brains that think. 

In Italy, fiw more than in any other part of Europe, the Kfe of thfe 
present is imposed upon the strata of successive past lives. Greek, 
Latin, Moorish, and medieval civilisations have arisen, flourished, and 
decayed on nearly the same soil ; and it is common enough to find one 
city, which may have perished twenty centuries ago, neighbour to 
luiother that enjoyed its brief prosperity in the middle of our era. 
There is not, for example, the least sign of either Greek or Eoman at 
Amalfi. Whatever may have been the glories of the republic in the 
early middle ages, they had no relation to the classic past. Tet a few 
miles off along the bay rise the ancient Greek temples of Psestum, from 
a desert — with no trace of any intervening occupants. Poseidonia was 
founded in the sixth century before Christ, by colonists from Sybaiis. 
Three centuries later the Hellenic element in this settiement, which 
must already have become a town of no little importance, was submerged 
by a deluge of recurrent barbarism. Under the Boman rule it changed 
its name to Psestum, and was prosperous. The Saracens destroyed it in 
the ninth century of our era ; and Robert Guiscard carried some of tiie 
materials of its buildings to adorn his new town of Salerno. Since then 
the ancient site has been abandoned to malaria and solitude. The very 
existence of Psestum was unknown, except to wandering herdsmen and 
fishers coasting near its ruined colonnades, until the end of the last 
century. Yet, strange to relate, after all these vicissitudes, and in the 
midst of this total desolation, the only relics of the antique dty are 
three Greek temples — ^those very temples where the Hellenes, barbarised 
by their Lucanian neighbours, met to mourn for their lost liberty. It is 
almost impossible to trace more than the mere circuit of the walls of 
Poseidonia. Its port, if port it had in Roman days, has disappeared. Its 
theatre is only just discernible. Still not a column of the great hypee- 
thral temple, built by the Sybarite colonists two thousand and five 
hundred years ago, to be a house for Zeus or for Poseidon, has been 
injured. The accidents that erased far greater cities, like Syracuse, fi-om 
the sur£Eu;e of the earth — pillage, earthquake, the fury of fanatics, the 
slow decay of perishable stone, or the lust of palace-builders in the 
middle ages — have spared those three houses at the gods, over whom, in 
the days of Alexander, the funeral hymn was chanted by the enahkYdd 
Hellenes. 

*• We do the same," says Aristoxenus in his Convivial MisceUamety 
"as the men of Poseidonia, who dwell on the Tyrrhenian Gulf. It 
befell them, having been at first true Hellenes, to be utterly barbarised, 
changing to Tyrrhenes or Romans, and altering their language, together 
with their other customs. Yet they still observe one Hellenic festival, 
when they meet together and call to remembrance their old namen and 
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bjgone institatianB ; and having lamented one to the other^ and shed 
Htter tears, thej afterwards depart to their own homes. Even thus a 
few of ns also, now that our theatres have been barbarised, and this art 
€i music has gone to ruin and Yulgarity, meet together and remember 
what once music was." ♦ 

ISm passage has a strange pathos, considering how it was penned, 
and how it has come down to us, tossed by the dark insouciant stream of 
iune. The Aiistozenus, who wrote it, was a pupil of Aristotle, bom at 
Tatentum, and therefore familiar with the yicissitudes of Magna Grsecia. 
The study of music was his chief preoccupation ; and he used tMs episode 
in the agony of an enslaved Greek city, to point his own conservative 
disgust for innovations in an art of which we have no knowledge left. 
The works of Aristoxenus have perished, and the fragment I have quoted 
is embedded in the gossip of Egyptian Athenieus. In this careless 
ikshion has been opened for us, as it were, a little window on a grief 
now buried in the oblivion of a hundred generations. After reading 
his Words one May morning, beneath the pediment of Ftestum's noblest 
ruin, I could not refrain from thinking that if the spirits of those captive 
HeUenes were to revisit their old habitations, they would change their 
note of wailing into a thin ghostly paean, when they found l^t Eomans 
and Lueanians had passed away, that Christians and Saracens had 1^ 
alike no trace behind them, while the houses of their own ^yr^Xcoi 
9cof--dawn«ikcing deities — ^were still abiding in the pride of imme- 
morial strength. Who knows whether buffitlo-driver or bandit may 
not ere now have seen processions of these Posetdonian phantoms, bearing 
laurels and chaunting weird hymns on the spot where once they fell 
each on the other's neck to weep 1 Gathering his cloak around him, and 
cowering closer to his fire of sticks, the night-watcher in those empty 
colonnades may have mistaken the Hellenic outlines of his shadowy 
visitants for fevered dreams, and the melody of their evanished music 
for the whistling of night winds|> or the cry of owls. So abandoned is 
PaBstum in its solitude that we know not e^en what legends may have 
sprung up round those relies of a mightier age. 

The fihrine is rutned now ; and far away 

To east and west stretch olire grores, whosa fthade 

Even at the height of anmmer moon is grey. 

Asphodels sprout upon the plinth decayed 

Of these low colamns, and the snake hath found 

Her haunt 'neath altar-steps with weeds o'erlaid. 

Yet this was once a hero's temple, crowned 
With myrtle-boughs by lovers, and with palm 
By wrestlers, resonant with sweetest sound 



♦ Athead^B, xiv. PJ, 
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Of flute and fife in summer ereniiig's ealm, 

And odorous with inceose all the year, 

With nard and spice, and galbanum and balm. 

These lines sufficiently express the sense of desolation felt at Fsstnm, 
except that the scenery is more solemn and mournful, and the temples 
are too august to be the shrine of any simple hero. There are no 
olives. The sea plunges on its sandy shore within the space of half-a-mile 
to westward. Far and wide on either hand stretch dreary fever-strickeQ 
marshes. The plain is bounded to the north, and east, and sout^ with 
mountains, purple, snow-peaked, serrated, and grandly broken like the 
hills of Greece. Driving over this vast level where the Silarus stagnates, 
the monotony of the landscape is broken now and then by a group of 
buffidoes standing up to their dewlaps in reeds, by peasants on horse- 
back, with goads in their hands, and muskets slung athwart thdr bac^s, 
or by patrols of Italian soldiers crossing and re-crossing on the brigand- 
haunted roads. Certain portions have been reclaimed from the swamp, 
and here may be seen white oxen in herds of fifty grazing ; or gangs of 
women at field-labour, with a man to oversee them, cracking a l<»g 
hunting-whip ; or the mares and foals of a famous stud-£Eu:m browsing 
under spreading pines. There are no villages, and the few fiym-houses 
are so widely scattered as to make us wonder where the herdsmen and 
field- workers, scanty as they are, can possibly be lodged. 

At last the three great temples come in sight. The rich orange of 
the central building contrasts with the pal^ yellow of its two com- 
panions, while the glowing colour of all three is splendidly relieved 
against green vegetation and blue mountain-flanks. Their material is 
travertine — a calcareous^stone formed by the deposit of petrifying waters, 
which contains fragments of reeds, spiral shells, and other substances, 
embedded in the porous limestone. In the flourishing period of old 
Poseidonia these travertine columns were coated with stucco, worked to a 
smooth surfEuse, and brilliantly tinted tcuharmonisewi^ thegay oostomes 
of a Greek festival. Even now this coating of fine sand, mingled with 
slaked lime and water, can be seen in patches on the huge blocks of the 
masonry. Thus treated, the travertine lacked little of the radiance of 
marble, for it must be remembered that the Greeks painted even the 
Pentelic cornice of the Parthenon with red and blue. Nor can we 
doubt that the general effect of brightness suited the glad and genial 
conditions of Greek life. 

All the surroundings are altered now, and the lover of the pic- 
turesque may be truly thankful that the hand of time, by stripping the 
buildings of this stucco without impairing their proportions, has sub- 
stituted a new harmony of tone between the native stone and the 
surrounding landscape, no less sympathetic to the present solitude than 
the old symphony of colours was to the animated circumstances of a 
populous Greek city. In this way those critics who defend the poly- 
chrome decorations of the classic architects, and those who contend that 
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thoy cannot imagine any alteration from the present toning of Greek 
temples for the better, are both right. 

In point of colour the Psestum ruins are very similar to those of 
Giigenti ; but owing to their position on a level plain, in front of a 
scaroaly indented sea-shore, we lack the irregularity which adds so much 
eharm to the row of temples on their broken cliff in the old town of 
Agrigentum. In like manner the celebrated asymmetreia of the build- 
ings of the Athenian Acropolis, which causes so muchr variety of light 
and shade upon the temple-fronts, and offers so many novel points of view 
wlien tliey are seen in combination, seems to have been due originally to 
the exigencies of the ground. At Passtum, in planning out the city, 
there can have been no utilitarian reasons tor placing the temples at odd 
angles, either to each other or the shore. Therefore we see them now 
almost exactly in line and parallel, though at unequal distances. If 
something of picturesque effect is thus lost at Psestum through the 
flatness of the ground, something of impressive grandeur on the other 
hand is gained by the very regularity with which those phalanxes of 
massive Doric oolumns are drawn up to fiuse the sea. 

Poseidania, as the name betokens, was dedicated to the god of the sea ; 
and the coins of the city are stamped with his effigy bearing a trident, 
and with his sacred animal, the bull. It has therefore been conjectured 
ihat the central of the three temples, which was hypeethral and had two 
entrances — east and west — ^belonged to Poseidon ; and there is something 
fine in the notion of the god being thus able to pass to and fro from his 
odla through those sunny peristyles down to his chariot, yoked with sea- 
horses, in the brine. Yet hypsethral temples were generally consecrated 
to Zeus, and it is therefore probable that the traditional name of this vast 
edifice is wrong. Hie names of the two other temples, Tempio di Cerere 
and BiuUica, are wholly unsupported by any proof or probability. The 
second is almost certainly founded on a mistake; and if we assign the 
largest of the three shrines to Zeus, one or other of the lesser belonged 
most likely to Poseidon. 

The style of the temples is severe and primitive. In general effect 
their Doric architecture is far sterner than that adapted by Ictinus to the 
Parthenon. The entablature seems somewhat disproportioned to the 
columns and the pediment ; and, owing to this cause, there is a general 
effect of heaviness. The columns, again, are thick-set ; nor is the effect 
of solidity removed by their gradual narrowing from the base upwards. 
The pillars of the I^eptrme are narrowed in a straight line ; those of the 
BiuUica and Ceres by a gentle curve. Study of these bmldings, so sub- 
lime in their massiveness, so noble in the parsimony of their decoration, 
o dignified in their employment of the simplest means for the attainment 
f an indestructible effect of harmony, heightens our admiration for the 
^ttic geniua, which found in this grand maimer of the elder Doric archi- 
ects resources as yet undeveloped ; creating, by slight and subtle altera- 
' ]>s of outline, proportion, a^d rhythjn of parts, what may fairly be 
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classed as a style unique because exemplified in only one transcendent 
building. 

It is difficult not to return again and again to the beauty of colouring 
at Paestum. Lying basking in the sun upon a flat slab of stone, and 
gazing eastward, there spreads a foreground of dappled light and shadow, 
across which the lizards run — quidc streaks of living emerald — making 
the bunches of yellow rue and little white serpyllum in the fissures of the 
masonry nod as they hurry past. Then come two stationary oolumns, 
built, it seems, of solid gold, where the sunbeams strike along their 
tawny surface. Between them lies the landscape, a medley first of brake-- 
fern and as{^odel, and feathering acanthus and blue spikes of buglosa 
Then a white farm in the middle distance, roofed with the reddest tiles 
and sheltered by a velvety umbrella pine. Beyond and above the fiirm, 
a glimpse of mountains purple almost to indigo with cloud shadows, and 
flecked with snow. Still higher — ^but for this we have to raise our head 
a little — ibe free heavens enclosed within the framework of the tawny 
travertine, across which sail hawks and flutter jackdaws, sharply oat 
against the solid sky. Down from the architrave, to make the vignette 
perfect, hang- tufts of crimson snapdragons. Each opening in the peri- 
style gives a fresh picture. 

The temples are overgrown with snapdragons and mallows, yellow 
asters and lilac gillyflowers, white aUium and wild fig. Wheii a hieeoe 
passes, the whole of this many-coloured tapestry waves gently to aad 
fro. The fields around are flowery enough ; but where are the roses ) I 
suppose no one who has read his Virgil at school, crosses the plain from 
Salerno to Fsestum witiiout those words of the Georffica ringing in lus 
ears : hi/erique rosaria FcbsH. They have that wondorful YirgiHaa 
charm which, by a touch, transforms mere daily si^^ts and sounds, and 
adds poetic mystery to common things. The poets of ancient Borne seem 
to have felt the magic of this phrase ; for Ovid has imitated the line in 
his MetamorpkoaeSf tamely substituting tepidi for the suggestive hiftri^ 
while again in his Elegies he uses the same termination with ^dorati for 
his epithet Martial sings of Fas^cmm roses and Fasstani gloria ruris. 
Even Ausonius, at the very end of Latin literature, draws from the 
rosaries of Fsestum a pretty picture of beauty doomed to |aemaiore 

decline: 

Vidt PsBstano gaudere rosaria cuitu 
Exoriente novo poscida Lucifero. 

* I bare watched the rose-beds that luxuriate on Pfiestum*8 well- tilled soil, all d^wj iq 
the young light of the rising dawn-star/ 

What a place indeed was this for a rose-garden, spreading fiyr and wide 
along the fertile plain, with its deep loam reclaimed from swamps and 
irrigated by the passing of perpetual streams ! But where are tho roses 
now i As well ask, oil sont Us neiges d'antcm f 

We left Amalfi for Capri in the freshness of an early momini^ at the 
end of May. As we stepped into our six-oared boat, the sun rose above 
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the hoxizoii, flooding tiia qea with gold and flftshing on the terraces aboye 
Aaaalfl. High up^ the mountains hung peaFly and emptizpled mists, set 
lilce xesiing-'plaoea between a world too beaatiful and beayen too far for 
mortal feet Not a breath of any wind was stirring. The water heaved 
with a«careelj perceptible sw^l, and the vapours lifted gradually as the 
Bun'a rays grew in power. Here the hilk descend abnqitly on the sea, 
ending in dififo where light reflected from the water dances. Huge 
caTems open in the limestone ; on their edges hang stalactites like beards, 
and the sea within sleeps dark as night. For some of these caves^ tiie 
nMJJdfflihair fern makes a shadowy curtain; and all of them might be the 
home of Proteus or of Calypso, by whose side her mortal lover passed 
his n^ts in vain home-sickness : 

This is a truly Odyssean journey. Soon the islands of the Sirens come 
in ^d^ty — baxe blu£& of rook shaped like galleys taking flight for the 
broad sea. Ab we row past in this ambrosial woather, the oanmen keep- 
ing time and ploughing furrows in the fruitless fields of Nereus, it is not 
diffieult to hear the siren voices — for earth and heaven and sea make 
melodies far above mortal singing. The water round the Galli — so the 
islands are now called, as antiquaries tell us, from an ancient fortress 
named Guallo — is very deep, and not a sign of habitation is to be seen 
upon them. In bygone ages they were used as prisons; and many doges 
of Amalfl languished their lives away upon those shadelees stones, watch- 
ing the sea around them blase like a burnished shield at noon, and the 
peaks of Capri deepen into pvrple when the west was glowing after sun- 
set with the rose and daffodil of southern twilight. 

The end of the Sorrentine pnnnontory, Point Campanella, is abso- 
lutely barren — grey limestone, with the scantiest overgrowth of rosemary 
and myrtle. A more desolate spot can hardly be imagined. But now 
the morning breease springs up behind; sails are hoisted, and the boatmen 
ship their oars. Under the albatross wings of our lateen sails we scud 
across the freshening waves. The precipice of Capri soars against the 
flky,and the Bay of Naples expands before us with those sweeping curves 
and aeure amplitude that all the poets of the world have sung. Even 
thus the mariners of ancient Hellas rounded this headland when the 
world was young. Bighdy they named yon rising ground beneath 
Tesuvius, PosiMppo-^rest from grief. Even now, after all those centuries 
~ toil, though the mild mountain has bemi turned into a mouth of mur- 
Tous Are, thou^ Eoman emperors and Spanish despots have done 
sir worst to mar what nature made so perfect, we may here lay down 
«! burden of our cares, gaining tranquillity by no mysterious lustral 
», no penitential prayers or offerings <^ holocausts, but by the influence 
beauty in the earth and air, and by sympathy with a people unspoiled 
their healthful life of labour alternating with simple joy. 
The last hour of the voyage vas 1^W41®4 ^ stories of our boatmen, 
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some of whom had seen service on distant seas, while others could tell 
of risks on shore and love adventures. They showed us how the tmmj- 
nets were set, and described the solitary life of the tunny-watchers, in 
their open boats, waiting to spear the monsters c^ the deep, entangled in 
the chambers made for them beneath the waves. How much of 
JSschylean imagery, I reflected, is drawn from this old fisher's art — ^the 
toils of Clytemnestra and the tragedy of Psyttaleia rising to my mind. 
One of ihe crew had his little son with him, a child eight years old ; 
and when the boy was restless, he spoke of Barbarossa and Timberio 
(sic) to keep him quiet ; for the memory c^ the Moorish pirate and the 
mighty emperor is still alive here. The people of Capri are as familiar 
with Tiberius as the Bretons with King Arthur; and the hoof-mark of 
illustrious crime is stamped upon the island. Capri offers another 
example of the versatility of Southern Italy. If Amalfi brings back to 
us the naval and commercial prosperity of the early middle >ages ; if 
Fsestum remains a monument of the oldest Hellenic civilisation ; Ci^, 
at a few miles' distance, is dedicated to the Roman Emperor, who made 
it his favourite residence, when, life-weaiy with the world and all its 
shows, he turned these many peaks and slumbering caves into a summer 
palace for the nursing of his brain-sick phantaqr. Already, on landing, 
we are led to remember that from this shore was loosed the galley bear- 
ing that great letter — verbosa et grandia epiatola — ^which undid Sejanus 
and shook Home. Biding to Ana-Capri and the Salto di Tiberio, 
exploring the remains of his &mous twelve villas, and gliding over the 
smooth waters paved with the white marbles of his baths, we are for 
ever attended by the same forbidding speclare. Here, perchance, were 
the 8edes arcanarum libidinum whereof Suetonius speaks ; the Spintriaa 
medals, found in these recesses, still bear witness that the biographer 
trusted no mere fables for the picture he has drawn. Here too, 
below the Yilla Jovis, gazing 700 feet sheer down into the waves, we 
tread the very parapet whence fell the victims of that maniac lust for 
blood. *' After long and exquisite torments," says the Boman writer, 
<' he ordered condemned prisoners to be cast into the sea before his eyes ; 
marines were stationed near to pound the fiedlen corpses with poles and 
oars, lest haply breath should linger in their limbs." The Nei^litan 
Museum contains a little bas-relief representing Tiberius, with the well> 
known features of the Claudian house, seated astride upon a donkey, 
with a' girl before him. A slave is leading the beast and its burden 
to a terminal statue under an olive-tree.* This curious relic, dis- 
covered some while since at Capri, haunted my fancy as I climbed the 
olive-planted slopes to his high villa on the Arx TiberiL It is some 
relief, amid so much that is tragic in the associations o£ this place, to have 
the horrible Tiberius burlesqued and brought into donkey-riding rdation 
with the tourist of to-day. And what a curious revenge of time it is 

* See Snetonins, Tiberius, 43, 3, 
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that his famous Salto should be turned into a restaurant, where the girls 
dance tarantella for a few ooppers, that a toothless hermit should 
occupy a cell upon the very summit of his Yilla Jovis, and that the 
Englishwoman's comfortable hotel should be called Timberio by the 
natives! A spiritualist might well believe that the emperor's ghost 
was foiled to haunt the island, and to expiate his old atrocities by gazLog 
on these modem vulgarisms. 

Few problems suggested by history are more darkly fascinating than 
the madness of despots ; and of this madness, whether inherent in their 
blood or encouraged by the circumstance of absolute autocracy, the em- 
perors of the Olaudian and Julian houses furnish the most memorable 
instanoe.*^ It is this that renders Tiberius ever present to our memory at 
Capri. Nor wiU the student of Suetonius forget his even more memorable 
grand-nephew Caligula. The following passage is an episode from the 
biography of that imperial maniac, whose portrait in grey basalt, with 
the strain of dire mental tension on the forehead, is still so beautiful 
that we are able at this distance of time to pity more than loathe him. 
" Above all, he was tormented with nervous irritation, by sleeplessness ; 
for he enjoyed not more than three hours of nocturnal repose, nor even 
these in pure untroubled rest, but agitated by phantasmata of portentous 
augury ; as, for example, upon one occasion, among other spectral villous, 
he fended that he saw the sea, under some definite impersonation, con- 
versing with himself. Hence it was, and fix)m this incapacity of sleeping, 
and from weariness of lying awake, that he had fallen into habits of 
ranging all night long through the palace, sometimes throwing himself on 
a oouch, sometimes wandering along the vast corridors, watching for the 
earliest dawn, and anxiously wishing its approach." t Those corn* 
dors, or loggie, where Caligula spent his wakeful hours, opened perchance 
upon this bay of Naples : for we know that one of his great follies was a 
palace built above the sea on piles at Baise; and where else could 
Peiagua, with his cold azure eyes and briny locks, have more appro- 
priately terrified his sleep with prophecy, conveyed in dreams? The 
very nature of this vision, selected for such special comment by 
Suetonius as to show that it had troubled Caligula profoundly, proves 
the fantastic nature of the man, and justifies the hypothesis of insanity. 
But it is time to shake off the burden of the past. Only students, carrying 
Buperfluily of culture in their knapsacks, will ponder over the imperial 
lunatics who made Capri and Baiie fashionable in the days of ancient 
Bome. Neither Tiberius nor Caligula, nor yet Ferdinand of Aragon or 
Bomba for that matter, has been able to leave trace of vice or scar of 
crime on nature in this Eden. A row roimd the island, or a supper- 
party in the loggia above the sea at sunset time, is no less charming now, 
n spite of Roman memories, than when the world was young. 

* De QaiDcey, in his essay on The Casars, has worked out this subject with such 
rtistic Tiridness that no more need be said. 



t This paiaphiastic version is quoted from De Quincey. 
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Seerinists are frequent in the early summer momingB, swathing the 
difb of Capri in impenetrable wool, and brooding on the perfectly 
smooth water till the day-wind rises. Then they disappear like magie, 
rolling in smoke wreaths from the surface of the see, condensing into 
clouds and climbing the hill-sides like Oceanides in quest of Prometheus, 
or taking their station on the watch-towers of the world, as in the 
chorus of the Nephelai. Such a morning may be chosen for the giro of 
the island. The blue grotto loses nothing of its beauly, but rather gains 
by contrast, when passing fh)m dense fog, you find yourself transported 
to a world of wavering subaqueous sheen. It is only through the 
opening of the very topmost arch that a boat can glide into this cavon ; 
the ardi itself spreads downward through the water, so that all the light 
is transmitted fix>m beneath and coloured by the sea. The grotto is 
domed in many chambers ; and the water is so clear that you can see the 
bottom, silvery, with black-finned fishes diapered upon the blue white 
sand. The body of a diver in this water showed like the &ce8 of children 
playing at snapdragon ; all around him the spray lei^t up with living 
fire ; and when the oais struck the surface, it was as though a phoi^o- 
resoent sea had been smitten, and the drops ran from the blades in blue 
pearls. I have only once seen anything (outside the magic-world of a 
pantomime) to equal these efiects of blue and silver ; and that was when 
I made my way into an ice-cave in the Great Aletsdi glacier — not an 
artificial gallery such as they cut at Grindelwald, but a natural cavern, 
arched, hollowed into fanciful recesses, and hung with stalactites of 
pendent ice. The difference between the glacier-cavern and the sea- 
grotto was that in the former all the light was transmitted through 
transparent sides, so that the whole was one uniform azure, except in 
rare places where little chinks opened upwards to the air, and the light 
of day came glancing with a roseate flush. In the latter the light sent 
from beneath through the water played upon a roof of rode ; reflectioiui 
intermingled with translucence ; and a greater variety of light and 
shadow compensated the lack of that strange sense of being shut within 
a solid gem. 

Numberless are the caves at Capri. The so-called green grotto has 
the beauty of moss-agate in its liquid floor ; the red grotto shows a 
warmer chord of colour ; and where there is no other charm to notice, 
endless beauty may be found in the play of sunlight up(m roo& of lime- 
stone, tinted with yellow, orange, and pale pink, mossed over, hung with 
fern, and catching tones of blue or green fit>m the still deeps beneatii. 

Sheets of water, wherever found, are the most subtle h^hteners of 
colour. To those who are familiar with Yaietian or Mantuan sunsets, 
or who have seen the flocks of flamingoes rdSected on the lagoons of 
Tunis, or who have watched stormy red flakes tossed from (»est to crest 
of great Atlantic waves on our own coasts, this need hardly be said. 
iTet I cannot leave this beauty of the sea at Capri without touching on 
a melodrama of light and colour I once saw at Castellammare. It was a 
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festa-nigkt, when the people sent np rockete and fireworks of every hue 
from the molo. The surf rolled shorewai-d like a bath of molten metals 
aU confused of blue, and red, and green, and gold— dying dolphin tint^ 

that burned strangely beneath the purple skies and tranquil stars. Boats 
»t sea hung out their crimson cressete, flickering in long lines on the 
bay; and larger craft moved slowly with rows of lamps defining their 
curves; while the full moon shed over aU her "vitiwus pour just 
tinged with bhie." To some tastes this mingling of natural and artificial 
effects would s6em unworthy of sober notice; but I confess to having 
enjoyed it witii childish eagerness like a rich feast never to be forgott^ 
Afteradayupon the water it is pleasant to rest at sunset in the 
loggia above the sea. The bay of Naples stretches far and wide in front 
beautifol by reason chiefly of the long fine line deseeding from Vesuvius' 
dipping almost to a level and then gliding up to join the high-lands of 
the north. Now sun and moon b^in to mingle, waning and waxing 
splendours. The cliffe above our heads are still blushing a deep flame- 
colour, like the heart of some tea-rose; when lol the touch of the 
huntress is laid upon those eastern pinnacles, and the horizon glimmers 
with her rising. Was it on such a night that Ferdinand of Aragon fled 
from his capital before the French, with eyes turned ever to the land he 
loved, chanting, as he leaned from his galley's stem, that melancholy 
peabn— " Except the Lord keep the city, the watehman waketh but in 
vain"— and seeing Naples dwindle to a white blot on the purple 
shore 1 ^ ^ 

Our journey takes the opposite direction. Farewell to Capri, wel- 
come to Sorrento I The roads are sweet with scent of acacia and 
orange flowers. When you walk in a garden at night, the white specks 
beneath your feet arefaUen petals of lemon blossoms. Over the walls 
hang cataracts of roses, honey-pale clusters of the Banksia rose, and pink 
bushes of the China rose, growing as we never see them grow with us. 
The grey rocks wave with gladiolus— feathers of crimson, set mid tufts of 
roBemary, and myrtle, and tree-spurge. In the clefts of the sandstone, 
and behind the orehard-walls, sleeps a dark green night of foliage, in the 
midst of which gleam globed oranges, and lemons dropping like great 
pearls of palest amber dew. It is diflScult to believe that the lemons 
have not grown into length by their own weight, as though mere hang- 
ing on the bough prevented them from being round— so waxen are they. 
Overhead soar stone-pines— a roof of sombre green, a latticework of 
rong red branches, through which the moon peers wonderfully. One 
art of this marvellous piano is bare rock tufted with keen-scented herbs, 
.d sparsely grown with locust-trees and olives. Another waves from' 
% to summit with beech-copses and oak-woods, as verdant as the most 
►undant English valley. Another region turns its hoary raiment of 
ive-gardens to the sun and sea, or flomishes with fig and vine. Eveiy- 
lei-e, the houses of men are dazzling white, perched on natural coigns 
vantoge, clustered on the brink of brown clifls, nestling under 
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mountain eaves, or piled np from the sea-beach in ascending tiers, until 
the broad knees of the hills are reached, and great Pan, tiie genius of 
solitude in nature, takes unto himself a region yet untoianted by man. 
The occupations of the sea and land are blent together in this region ; 
and the people are both blithe and gentle. It is true that their passions 
are upon the surface, and that the knife is ready to tiieir hand. But the 
combination of fierceness and softness in them has an infinite chann, 
when one has learned by observation that their lives are laborious and 
frugal, and that their honesty is hardly less than their vigour. Hi^py 
indeed are they — so happy that, but for crimes aocumidated throu^ 
successive generations by bad governors, and but for supeistitioDs 
cankering the soul within, they might deserve what Shelley wrote of bis 
imagined island in Epipaychidion* 

J. A. S, 
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As bafi well been observed, the pbrase omne ignotum pro magnifico is 
not more appropriate or true than its reverse or opposite. And it con- 
stituteB one of the greatest advantages of natural history study, that it 
directs our attention to new and curious features in the commonest 
living forms around us, and, by aiding both our mental and physical 
perceptions, largely extends the range of the most commonplace observa- 
tion. The " sight " of the natural historian is, in fact, anything but 
'' unassisted ;" but, on the contrary, discerns beauty and grace where 
vision of the latter description could perceive nothing worthy of attention 
or study. If Pope's dictum, that " the proper study of mankind is man," 
be accepted as literally true, and as tending to limit human observation 
to the investigation of its own peculiarities, the zoologist may fitly 
remind the poet that the study of lower forms not only assists our 
appreciation of human afifairs, but sometimes actually explains and 
elucidates points in man's history which otherwise would remain utterly 
obscure. Thus the spirit of a liberal science is most decided in its op- 
position to any exclusiveness in the objects submitted to its scrutiny : 
sinoe^ recognising * the independence of the various bi^anches of know- 
ledge, we learn that the advance of one study really means the improve- 
ment of all. 

No better illustration of the manner in which a simple study in 
biology may be made to form a text for the illustration of some facts and 
points interesting to the world at large can well be selected, than that 
comprised in the life-history of the little animal known as the Hydra, 
or ," common fresh-water Polype." The examination of this common 
denizen of our pools and ditches may convince the sceptical that the 
issues of scientific study are not only varied and interesting, but that 
they also sometimes lead us to contemplate phases of life and growth not 
very far removed from some of the most important problems which can 
well occupy the consideration of the human mind. 

The hydra of the zoologist by no means recalls to mind, as regards 
8 form at any rate, the famous being of mythological lore ; although, 
■^ will hereafter be noted, in certain of its features, the modem hydra 
ay fitly bear comparison with its mythical namesake. If we take some 
'ater from a qtdet pool, which has become stagnant and overgrown with 
wer plant life and water-weeds flourishing apace under the kindly 
fiuenoes of the summer sun, and place this water along with a small 
lantiiy of the weeds in a dear glass vessel exposed to the light, we may 
' almost sore to find that ifx d«e tim^ pertau^ sipaU bodies of greenish 
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colour have attached tbemselyes to the sides of the yessel. These bodies 
will congregate chiefly on the side of the vessel next the light, and as 
regards their size, the beings referred to are seen to be by no means 
large. A length of about a quarter of an inch may be regarded as a 
fair statement of their average dimensions; although' occasionally a 
specimen may greatly exceed the proportions of its neighbours, and.exhibit 
a length of half an inch or more. 

Examined by aid of a hand-lens, each of these little oiganisms 
or hydne is seen to possess a tubular or cylindrical body, which is 
attached by one extremity to the glass or duck-weed, and which exhibits 
at the oj^posite and free extremity a moutli-opening, surrounded by a 
circle of arms or tentacles. These latter are delicate, thread-like organs, 
which in the imdisturbed and natural state of the animal remain out- 
stretched in the water. In the common or green hydra, the tentaoks 
are not disproportionately developed as r^ards the body, but in certain 
other forms or species, in which the body is coloured brown {Hydra 
fiMca), the tentacles are very long, and the animal obtains in consequence 
the distinctive name of the '^ Long-armed Hydra." 

The observation of the common incidents of the hydra's life reveals 
certain interesting features, which assist us in some degree in the appre- 
ciation of the nature and structure of these organisms. When the 
tentacles are touched, they at once contract and shorten, and the body 
also shrinks or shriveb up into a somewhat rounded mass. This simple 
fact proves to us that the hydra is sensitive to outward impressions, a 
feature in its history which is of high interest when we endeavour to 
understand the nature and relations of the nervous system of higher 
animals ; and that these animals are also sensitive to more delicate impres- 
sions is proved by their clustering in numbers on that side of the glass 
vessel which is next the light. If the hydra is left in an undisturbed 
condition after being irritated, the body and tentacles will become elon- 
gated and expanded, and will once more resume their normal condition. 

That the polypes are not permanently rooted or attached to the 
weeds in which they are commonly found, may be proved by the simple 
observation of their habits. They may be seen to detach themselves 
from fixed objects, and to move slowly about in leech-like fashion, c«* 
like the looping caterpillars, by alternately fixing and extending the 
mouth and root-extremity of the body ; whilst occasionally they may be 
seen to float listlessly, with extended tentacles, amid their native waters. 

When any minute animal, such as a water^flea, or some similar orgar 
nism, comes in contact with the tentacles of the hydra, an interesting ' 
series of acts is witnessed. The tentacles are then observed to act as 
organs for the capture of prey, the victim being seized and conveyed by 
their contraction towaitis the mouth of the animal, within which cavity 
it finally disappears from view. That the hydra therefore possesses 
instincts common to all forms of animal life, high and low alike, and 
whidi lead it to supply the wants of its frMne, cannot be doubted ; ^4 
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Schiller's nuudm that hunger is one of the powers that rule the unirerse, 
may thus be aptlj illustrated wilhin the small domain and in the simple 
life-histoiy of the hydra. 

As might be expected, the prey at first struggles violently to escape 
from the clulohes of its captor, but afler a short period the efforts become 
less and less marked, and the captive may be noted to become somewhat 
suddenly helpless and paralysed. The observation of these details leads 
US to expect that the hydra possesses some ofiensive apparatus, through 
the action of which iJie capture of prey is facilitated. And an examina- 
tion, by aid of the microscope, of the tentacles of the polype, and in fact 
of its body-substance as well, would reveal the presence of numerous 
minute capsules, named "thread-cells,'^ which are developed in the 
tissues of the body. Each of these curious little cells consists of a tough 
outer membrane, within which a delicate thread or filament lies coiled up 
amidst fluid. When one of these structures is irritated, as by pressure, 
the cell is observed to rupture, the thread being thrown out or everted, 
whilst the fluid at the same time escapes. A thread-cell of the hydra, 
in its ruptured condition, appears as an oval capsule having attached to 
one extremity the thread, which is provided at its base with three little 
spines or hooks. The consideration of the structure and functions of 
these thread-cells clearly indicates their offensive nature. Each may in 
fact be r^arded as representing a miniature poison-apparatus; the 
" thread " being the dart or sting, and the fluid constituting the venom. 
The prey of these polypes has little chance of escape from the attack of 
these cells; since wounded by the threads, which doubtless become 
attached to its body by the hooks, and poisoned by the fluid, even 
animals of tolerably lai^ size, when compared with the hydra, may be 
seen to succumb to its attack. The polypes are thus seen to be singu- 
larly well provided as regards offensive apparatus, the particular form 
and action of which reminds one, in some degree, of the fiunous ^' lasso " 
of Western nations. And it is at the same time interesting to note that 
thread-cells of essentially similar nature to those found in the hydra, confer 
on the jelly-fishes and allied forms the stinging powers which render these 
beings the terror of tender-skinned bathers. 

The internal structure of our polype is of the simplest possible 
description. It may seem strauge to talk of an animal body which lives 
and grows without any of the structures or machinery we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the higher animals. Tet the hydra exemplifies 
former condition ; since we might accurately enough describe its body 
jonsisthig of a simple tube, the interior of which contains no organs of 
' kind, and which communicates with the outer world through the 
ith. If we further suppose' tbat the walls of this tubular body are 
posed of two closely applied layers or membranes — the outer some- 
it dense and tough, and the inner of more delicate natiu^e — we shall 
e formed a broad but accurate idea of the constitution of these 
^pes. When the prey or food is swallowed, it therefore passes into 
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the interior of the tubular body, which evidently serves as a stomadi-saa 
Here the morsel is digested or dissolved, and as the result of this process, 
a fluid perfectly adapted for the nourishment of the pol3rpe is formed. 
This fluid or blood is kept circulating throughout the interior of the 
simple body, by the constant movements or vibrations of numerous 
minute processes named cUta, which exist like a fringe on Uie lining 
membrane of the body cavity, and which therefore perform the functions 
of the heart of higher animals. Thus it may be said that eveiy part of 
the hydra's body is brought directly into contact with this nutritive fluid, 
since we note that the fluid is transmitted from membrane to membrane 
and frt)m cell to cell by the process of imbibition. And in t^ simple 
manner does the hydra repair the continual waste of its parts ; this 
process of wftste being the inevitable result of the acts and functions 
of every living being, and the invariable concomitant of life itself. 

We have already noted that the hydra possesses the power oiBftpre- 
dating sensations, since it shrinks when touched, and exhibits other 
proofs of its sensitivaiess. In the possession of this power the polype 
resembles some plants, and most if not all other animals, including man 
himself. Broadly stated, this power which the hydra possesses may be 
regarded as presenting us with the idea of a nervous system in its 
simplest phase. The functions of such a system may be summarified in 
the statement that it is adapted for bringing the animal into relation 
with its surroundings. We thus say that the nervous system exerdaes 
the function of " relation ;" whilst from the &ct that tlie animal per- 
forms this function i^irough impressions being made upon it, we are also 
accustomed to speak of the nervous power as exercising the function of 
** irritability." This power, in fact, st^ds mediately between the animal 
and the world in which it lives. The higher we ascend in the animal 
scale the more perfectly do we And the nervous ^stem adapted for 
placing the animal in possession of a knowledge of its environments ; 
although, as will be presently remarked, the difTerences between the 
nervous powers of higher and lower animals are to be considered rather 
difierenoes of degree than of kind. 

But as an examination of the hydra demonstrates to us, the view just 
taken of the nervous functions can hardly be considered of a complete 
kind. For we find that the polype when touched is enabled to act upon 
the knowledge or sensation which the touch conveys ; since its tentacles 
contract, and its whole body shrinks as if in irritation and alarm. The 
reception of a sensation by the nervous system is therefore accompanied 
by a power of acting upon " information received : " and it cannot be 
doubted that a certain and definite correspondence must exist between 
the impression and the act it evokes. Indeed, amongst lower forms of 
auimal life this correspondence is not only exceedingly well marked, but 
constitutes in itself the sum total of the nervous functions in such beings. 
But the hi^est animals, induding man himself, may be said to acquire a 
knowledge of their surroundings in an exactly similar manner. When 
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^e talk of exercising our senses — or when, to use a oomprehensiye 
term, we speak of ''feeling" — we are simply expressing the idea of 
obtaining a certain knowledge of our environments, and as a result, we 
are further enabled to act upon that knowledge in ways and fashions 
relative thereto. 

Some such ideas as those just stated, have given rise to the conception 
— widely known and discussed in these days under the name of the 
*' automatic doctrine " — ^that the acts of all animals, including those of 
man — " the paragon of animals,*' as Hamlet terms him — bear in reality 
a much closer relation to their surroimdings than they are generally sup- 
posed to possess. The simple acts of a hydra's life, and the most in- 
tricate operations of the human mind ; the nervous action which enables 
a polype to obtain a particle of food, and the nerve-changes evolving 
thoughts which emanate from minds like those of Goethe, Shakespeare, 
Newton, and Milton — thoughts which will re-echo in the minds of men 
throughout all time — are thus held to present, when analysed out to their 
fullest extent, a striking community of origin. The polype is said to be 
really an '' automaton," in that it simply acts through its nervous powers, 
as these powers are first acted upon by outer impressions ; and man, we 
are told, must also be held as sharing this automaton natiu^e, since his acts 
are determined in like manner by outward circumstances, and simply by 
the succession or order in which these circumstances have been impressed 
upon his nervous centres. " The question is," as Dr. Carpenter has ex- 
pressed it, " whether the Ego is completely under the necessary domination 
of his original or inherited tendencies, modified by subsequent education ; 
or whether he possesses within himself any power of directing and con- 
trolling these tendencies." Or as the case is put by Professor Huxley : 
** Descartes' line of argument is perfectly clear. He starts from reflex 
action in man, from the unquestionable &ct that in ourselves co-ordinate 
purposive actions may take place without the intervention of consdous- 
ness or volition, or even contrary to the latter. As actions of a certain 
degree of complexity," continues Huxley, " are brought about by mere 
mechanism, why may not actions of still greater complexity be the result 
of a more refined mechanism 1 " 

Am may readily be noted, this theory of the physical origin of man's 
mental powers necessarily carries with it a special and peculiar inter- 
pretation of man's moral nature and obligations. For it implies the 
belief that we cannot act in any other fashion than is determined by our 
'^^aracter ; and this latter, in its turn, results from or is developed by 
8 action of outer and physical circumstances upon the organism. Con- 
ousness, or that knowledge of self which most people hold lies at the 
ot and foundation of our mental existence, except as a secondary 
ktter, is thus put altogether out of court ; and the powers of mind 
ae in this view to represent so many effects of the long-continued 
ion of experience and custom in indudng various mental states, as the 
'Ut of certain combinations of outer impressions. 
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The fierce conflict to which the discusdou of this automatic doctrine 
has given rise can be readily understood and explained. It is no light 
matter to assert that the mental powers and intellect of man are, after 
all, simply material in their nature and origin, and that they merely 
represent a high development and modification of the simple nervous 
impressions seen in lower states of existence. Yet there is a latent truth 
in this view of the matter, which, when recognised and brought into 
relation with facts and ideas external to such a theory, presents us with 
a rational explanation of the origin of man's mental nature. Whatever 
may have been the origin of man's intellect, there can firstly be no ques- 
tion of the impassable nature of the gulf which exists between the human 
type of mind and the instincts of all other forms of life. Even if man's 
total origin from a lower form or forms were a proved fact, the recogni- 
tion of the fact could never lessen by an iota our estimation of the 
infinite superiority of man, regarded as a thinking intelligent being, over 
his nearest allies. Preconceived notions and ideas might and probaUy 
would revolt against such an idea of the origin of man's mind ; but the 
spirit of a liberal science would content itself with the fact that no con- 
siderations regarding its origin and development can detract from the 
high or immeasurable superiority of the hiunan over every other type 
and form of nervous functions. 

Turning next to inquire into the existence of automatic or instinctive 
acts amongst animals, we may in the first place be siirprised to note that 
in the hydra, sensitive although the polype is seen to be to outward im- 
pi*e8sions, no traces of a nervous system or of analogous oi^gans can be 
discerned. The polypes are thus literally sensitive, without possessing 
any appreciable or visible apparatus for exercising that sense. The hydra 
is^ however, by no means alone in this respect. The sea-an^nones^ 
which ar^ animals nearly related to the hydra, are equally if not mote 
sensitive than the latter ; since the anemones may be seen to withdraw 
their tentacles and to contract their bodies on being touched, or 
even if the light falling upon them be suddenly intercepted, as by the 
shadow of a passing cloud. Yet the anemones, like hydra, utterly want, 
a nervous system. But certain plants may also not only exhibit symp- 
toms of irritation or sensitiveness when touched, but may act upon their 
sensations — a feature well exemplified by the drooping leaflets and leaf- 
stalk of the sensitive plant ; by the closure of the leaf of the Venus fly- 
trap, and by definite movements of contraction observed in other j^ants, 
resulting £rom alterations in temperature. In plants, it is almost need- 
less to remark, no nervous system has been demonstrated to exist ; and 
no botanist has even suggested the possibility of the existence of nervous 
tissues within the limits of the vegetable creation. Yet, tested by the 
acts of their lives, we might truly say to such plants, with Shake- 
speare — 

Sense you have, 
Else could you not baTe motion ; 
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and, jadging from the sensitiveness of the plants just mentioned, the 
conclusion appears inevitable that plants possess means for receiving and 
for acting upon sensations, and that in this light they may, be fitly com- 
pared with the hydra and all lower animals in which a nervous system 
baa not been demonstrated to exist. 

It is perfectly clear that the acts of these plants, and of such animals 
as the hydra and sea-anemone, must be considered of a purely automatic 
kind. We cannot reasonably suppose that consciousness, or a knowledge 
of why or how the acts are performed, plays any paxt in the life-history 
of such forms. And even if it be maintained that mere sensation and 
consciousness in this case are identical or closely allied, the latter quality 
must be so far removed in its nature from the consciousness of humanity 
as to render the comparison quite inadmissible. The hydra and its 
neighbours are in truth automata pure and simple, in that they are 
stimolated by outward circumstances and respond to such stimuli with- 
out possessing any appreciation of the why and wherefore of any act of 
their lives. 

But that automatic acts may represent the whole life, or a very large 
sbare of the actions, of animals much higher than these polypes, can 
readily be demonstrated. A centipede, for example, when cut in halves, 
-will exhibit lively and independent movements in each half of its body — 
a fact readily explained when we note that each joint of the animal's 
body possesses a nerve-centre which supplies the surrounding parts with 
powers of movement. And if the central portion of the nervous system of 
the animal be destroyed whilst its body remains intact, the front portion 
of the body and the front legs together with the legs lying behind the 
destroyed portion will continue to push the animal forwards. Here the 
action of the lunder legs is purely automatic. But in the insect-class we 
find many examples of automatic acts, which at first sight actually seem 
to suggest the development of a high intelligence. The young insect, just 
liberated from its chrysalis state, performs at once and perfectly all the 
operations of its life. And even in the case of the wonderful operations 
exemplified by the ants, bees, and their allies, we find examples of 
automatism. The acts of these insects are in reality determined by sur- 
rounding conditions ; and each inseot, destitute of all previous know- 
ledge, enters upon its duties and discharges them with unerring skill, 
immediately after its birth or when it has attained its full development. 
Here, therefore, there can be no intelligent appreciation or consciousness 
of the nature of the duties performed. Indeed, as Dr. Carpenter has well 
marked in speaking of the adaptation of such insects to their duties, 
the very perfection of the adaptation, again, is often of itself a sufficient 
'idence of the imreasoning character of the beings which perform the 
ork ; for if we attribute it to their own intelligence, we must admit 
lat this intelligence frequently equals, if it does not surpass, that of the 
>st accomplished Human reasoner." 
Turning lastly to the investigation of man's actions as a type of those 
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of higher animals generally, we find that physiology makes us acquainted 
with the performance of many automatic acts and movements in the 
common existence of humanity. The earliest acts of the infant are purely 
automatic ; they are performed without the slightest appreciation of their 
meaning, and without any intelligent conception of their order and suc- 
cession, that order and succession heing really determined by the outward 
or physical conditions of life. The person who walks along the street 
absorbed in a reverie or day-dream, but who nevertheless and all uncon- 
sciously to himself avoids his neighbours and the lamp-posts, is so far an 
automaton in that the complicated muscular movements of his limbs and 
the general equilibrium of the body are being co-ordinated independently 
of hiB knowledge and will. And very many other examples might be 
cited in support of the allegation that automatic acts and movements play 
a very important part in the existence of higher animals. 

Hius we may hold it to be fully proved that automatism has a 
veritable existence, and really forms the basis of all nervous acts. That 
in itself it constitutes the essence of all the intellectual acts of man is, 
however, a conclusion by no means involved in the preceding statement. 
That the " physical " act involved in the execution of any movement — 
such an act being exemplified by the change which nerve-tissue undergoes 
oven in the act of thinking — is connected and associated with another 
action, the " mental " act, cannot be doubted, if it be admitted at all that we 
possess a rational cognisance of ourselves and our actions. And that the 
*' mental ^* act in the higher animal may represent the actual source, origin, 
and cause of the physical act, is also, as faj* as human intelligence can as- 
sure us, an undoubted fact. Hence we are forced to conclude that how- 
ever this mental act has originated in man, it has really come to assume a 
place, dominion, and power in the constitution and working of his nervous 
system which is utterly unrepresented in any lower forms. If man may 
be proved or believed to be hereditarily the " slave of antecedent circum- 
stances," it must also be admitted that a new power has been developed 
out of the action upon his nervous system of these same circumstances, 
this power being represented by the formation of the conscious self- 
knowing Ego or Mind. That hereditary influences and inherited consti- 
tution possess a large share in moulding the mind, as they undoubtedly 
operate in producing a certain conformation of body, is but a reasonable 
belief. And the formation of the character of the child, and through the 
development of the latter that of the adult mind also, must accordingly 
depend to a certain extent upon influences foiNrhich neither is in any way 
responsible, and over which, in the first instance, neither can have any 
control. That automatic acts derived from and moulded upon preceding 
acts of like character make up the chief part of human existence in a 
savage state is a statement of readily proved kind, since man in his 
primitive condition can hardly be supposed to speculate much concerning 
himself, but has his acts directed and controlled to a greater or less extent 
by outward circumstances and by the exigencies which his physical sur- 
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roundiiigs indnoe. Biit as in man's physical develi^menty so in his mental 
natai6, new features appear ; and explain it how we may, we are forced to 
reeognise that out of the mere instinct and pure automatism of his earlier 
state has heen developed that fuller knowledge and command of self which 
brings with it the moral sense and all the noble conceptions of his race : 
a progress of mental developmentthis, imitated by the mental advance of 
man as he emerges from the savage to the civilised state, and typified in 
a closer fashion still by the growth and progress of the infant's mind, 
fixmi the indefinite mists of unconsciousness to the clearer light of a 
rational intelligence. The development of the child's intellect in this view 
presents us with a panoramic picture of the stages through which we may 
conceive the mind of man to have passed in its progress from the con- 
dition of a hydra-like automaton to the higher phase in which he obtains 
a knowledge of himself. And it seems to me that only through ihe ideas 
involved in some such theory of the origin of man's mental powers can 
we reasonably explain the possession by lower animals of many qualities 
and traits of character which we are too apt to r^g^uitl as peculiar to man. 
The community of instincts in man and lower animals, in lact, affords a 
powerful argument in £ftvour of the idea that ihe higher intellect of 
humanity has originated through the progressive development of lower 
instindB. 

Our survey of the relations and origin of nervous acts has led us fiir 
afield into the domain of metaphysics, and has in some measure aUenated 
us frtnn our more sober study of the commonplace hydra. We have, 
however, noted that our polype forms a text for the illustration of some 
pcants highly interesting to humanity at large, and in what remains to be 
told of its life-history we shall find exemplified several other features of 
highly interesting if not of most remarkable kind. 

Of these latter features, probably the most notable relate to the various 
modes in which the hydra may reproduce its kind. We have already ob- 
served how the animal makes provision for the wants of its own exist- 
ence, and how it repairs the local and continually occurring death of its 
parts by the reception and digestion of food, and by the circulation from 
cell to cell of the products of nutrition. Such a view of the polype's 
oi^ganisation, however, presents us after all with a one^ded aspect ; and 
Hke most partial and incomplete surveys of things, our ideas of the 
polype's life-histoiy are apt to become erroneous and liable to miscon- 
struction. Every living being, in addition to the duty imposed upon it of 
repairing its individual loss of substance, has to bear a share in the 
reparation of the ix\juries and losses which death is the means of infiict- 
ing on its species or race. Through the processes of reproduction and 
development, new beiDgs are ushered into the field of active life to take 
part in carrying on the life of the species, just as the process of nutrition 
made good the wants and supplied the exigencies of the single form. 

The Harveian motto, *' amne ex avo" holds good in the case of hydra, 
inasmudi as we find that the animal in summer more especially may b^ 
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iB^xm. to produce eggs, from ^hidi, throaghaprooewof r^gnlar and defined 
development, new hydiffi aro prodnoed. But we may concern oursdves 
lead with ihia normal phase of development than with certain strange and 
ontrof-tlie-waj ^tcfree which our polype may be obeerved to exhHiit. 
There are very few persons outside the ranks of hioldgistB who would be 
Indined to associate a veritable process of ^ budding ** vriih the functions 
x£ an animal organism. Tet Sh hydira, in a large ntitober of its nHg^- 
bours, and in a few other groups of the animal world, a veritable process 
of this nature occurs, whereby from a parent^body certain portions^are 
gradually budded out to assume in due 'dme theform and likeness of i^ 
being which has produced them. 

Thus, trhen the hydra is Well nourished, little pr6jections may be 
observed to sprout from i^e side of the body. As these projections m- 
erease in size, each is seen graduislly to develope a mouth and little 
tentades at its free end, and in due time presents us with the spectacle 
of a young hydra, which has budded from the parent to which, save in 
sise, it bears a close resemblance. Sometimes, also, it so happens that 
liiis young bud grows and multiplies like its parent, and produces a bud 
in its turn. So that we meet, in such a case, wil^ a veritable genealogical 
tree, presenting us with three generations of hydne, adhering to each 
other, and connected by the closest ties of blood-relationship. Not 
only, therefore, is our hydra coloured like a plant : it also imitates the 
plant-creation in certain aeqpects of its li^history, and by the process of 
budding converts itself from a single into a compound animaL Whilst 
the young buds remain attached to the parent, free *and perfect oom- 
munioation exists between the simple body-cavities of the connected 
individuals, and the compoimd organism is thus nourished by as many 
mouths as there are animals in the Colony. But this connected and 
compound state is not permanent in hydra ; although, as seen in the zoo- 
phytes, it presents us with a complicated and endming fabric, niunbering 
it may be many hundreds of included A-Tiinntla which have been produced 
by a process of budding. Sooner or later the young hydra-buds will 
br^ak contact with the parent-body, and will float away through the 
surrounding water on their way to root themselves to fixed objects, and to 
begin life on their own account. 

More astonishing by &r, however, is it to find that we possess the 
means for propagating hydre at will. We may actually imitate the ex- 
pediment performed of old by that redoubtable demi-god Hercules, since 
by the artificial division of one polype we may give ori^ to new beings, 
and may multiply the species tiirough the destruction of a single indi- 
viduality. These curious results, also obtained by experimentation on 
the sea-anemones, were first made known to the world at large by 
Tr^nbley, an Englishman, who was tutor to the sons of Count Beax- 
tinck, and who also, whilst resident at Geneva about the middle of ilie mot 
century, contrived to find time and opportunity for dose observation of 
those polypes. In 1744 Trembley published his memoir on tlie hydra. 
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Jahd we diall leave the ingenious naturalist to detail in his own language 
the method and results of his experiments. Surprised at the curious life- 
history and plasticity of these creatttres under almost every condition, 
Trembley resolved to ascertain if the reproductive powers of hydra were 
:ftirther allied to lixOse of plants in their ability to reproduce their like by 
being divided into "slips." Having dividcki a hydra crosswise ' and 
nearer to the mouth l^n to the robt-ertremity; he put the two parts into 
a fiat glate which contained water four or five lines in depth, and in such 
a manner that each portion lof the polype could be easily observed 
^irou^ a strong magnifying glass. " On the morning of the day after 
having cut the polyp, it seemed to me l^at on the edges of the second 
^lort, which had neither head nor arms, three small points were issuing 
fix>m these edges. . This surprised me extremely, and I waited with im- 
patience fot- the moment when I could clearly ascertain what they were. 
•Next day they were suffidentiy developed to leave no doubt on my mind 
l^t they were true aims. The following day two new arms made their 
appearance, and some days after, a third appeared, and I now could trace 
no difference between the first and second half of ther polyp which I had 
cut." 

Experimenters since Trembley's time, but following in the track of 
tiiat ingenious observer, have cut and divided the hydra in almost every 
possible &shion, with the result of finding that the polype possesses an 
tinlimited power, not only of resisting ii^juries — the least of which would 
be sufficient to insure the death of any ordinary organism, plant, or 
animal — ^but of utilising the results of mutilation in the multiplication 
cxf ita race. But as a final feature in the hydra's history, we must allude 
to one point which perhaps we should deem as even of more extraor- 
dinary kind, than the traits of character just described ; this point being 
exemplified by certain experiments of Trembley, in which he actually 
succeeded in turning these polypes inside out, without in the slightest 
degree inteifering with their ultimate vitality. In 1742, Trembley first 
isucoeeded in his endeavour to place the polype hors de combat, and his 
ruse or plan of procedure was of so ingenious a nature that we may 
again let him speak for himself. He tells us that he commenced opera- 
tions " by giving a worm to the polyp, and put it, when the stomach was 
well filled, into a little water, which filljBd the hollow of my left hand. 
I pressed it afterwards with a gentle pinch towards the posterior ex- 
treiCnities. In this manner I pressed the worm which was in the stomach 
lag] inst the mouth of the polyp, forcing it to open — continuing the 
pii ching pressure xmtil the worm was partly pressed out of the mouth. 
W "ten the polyp was in this state I conducted it gently out of the 
wa er, without damaging it, and placed it upon the edge of my hand, 
wl ch was simply moistened in order that the polyp should not stick 
to J. I forced it to contract itself more and more, and, in doing so, 
UBB sted in enlarging the mouth and stomach. I now took in my right 
^han ^ a thick and pointless boar's bristle, which I held as a lancet is held 
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in bleeding. I approached its thicker end to the posterior extremity of 
the polyp, which I pressed until it entered the stomach, which it doea 
the more easily since it is empty at this place and much enlarged. I 
continued to advance the bristle, and in proportion as it advanced the 
polyp became more and more inverted. When it came to the worm, 
by which the mouth is kept open on one side, and the posterior part of 
the polyp is passed throu^ the mouth, the creature is thus turned 
completely inside out ; the exterior superficies of the polyp has become 
the interior." 

The operation thus described was occasionally frustrated in a manner 
by the hydne ; since, in less than an hour, Trembley observed some speci- 
mens to succeed in restoring themselves to their natural position. This 
observer, however, prevented the latter result in one or two instances by 
spitting the polype, a needle being passed through the body doee under 
the mouth; and when thus treated the animal, with wisdom whidi 
humanity might sometimes advantageously imitate, accommodated itself 
without murmur to the exigencies of its position. Trembley appears to 
have taken the state of the appetite of his polypes as a very natural and 
rational test of their state of health after being operated upon ; since he 
remarks that a hydra which had been turned inside out ate '' a small 
worm two days after the operation ;" whilst to conclude, he remarks 
that " the same polyp may be successively inverted, cut in sections, and 
turned back again, without being seriously ii\jured." After the recital 
of these experiments — ^to which, seeing that the hydra possesses no traces 
of a nervous system, the most tender-hearted anti-vivisectionist could 
offer no objection — we may well question whether the hydra of jooology 
is not after all a more wonderful animal than its mythical and fabulous 
namesake. 

The attentive consideration of these features in our polype's biography, 
naturally suggests some remarks on the nature of the b^ngs which possess 
powers so wondrous of resisting mutilation and of recovering from serious 
injury. In virtue of what description or amount of vitality, it may be 
asked, or on what supposition can we account for the amazing reparative 
powers of the hydra 1 The answer to the question may be pre&ced by the 
remark that the hydrse are not gingiilfrr in respect of their fniality under 
apparently disadvantageous circumstances. As already remarked, and as 
the writer can testify from experiment, the sea-anemones may be subjected 
to the ordeal of trial by slicing and chopping with favourable results, as fiv 
as the artificial increase of the race is concerned. But animals occupying a 
much higher place in the scale of animal society may also exhibit repara- 
tive powers of a singular and extensive kind. A starfish, for example, 
need not in the slightest d^ree be disconcerted by the loss of its rays, for 
these astronomical beings may be met with on the sea-beach in the con- 
dition of grim old warriors who have left portions of their oigani8ati<m on 
numerous battle-fields, and possessing, it may be, but a single intact ray; 
the other four rays having most likely served voracious codfishes aa 
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dainty if somewhat tough morsels. Or, again, the crahs and lobsters 
may be cited as examples of animals to whom the loss of a limb, less 
or more, makes but little difference. Indeed, the lobsters seem to part 
with even the largest of their members on very slight provocation ; for 
a sadden noise, such as the report of cannon, has been known to serre 
as the exciting cause of dismemberment. Or, lastly, to select n-n nn^lg 
of a higher grade still, it is well-known that our familar eft or newt may 
lose half of its tail without suffering any permanent loss; a natural 
process of reparation and growth in the starfish, in the crab and lobster, 
and in the newt, in due time providing new members for old ones. Man 
in one sense may well envy the reparative powers of his inferior neigh- 
'boxm ; since even in the comparatively small matter of teeth he has to 
place himself under the tender mercies of the dentist in event of loss 
and must view with hopeless gaze the disappearance of the last joint of 
a finger or toe. 

Although the physiologist is unable in the present state of his science 
to explain the exact and intimate manner in which the hydra and other 
animals reproduce their tissues, we may nevertheless by a very homely 
simile contrive to gain a broad idea of the nature of these reparative 
powers. We thus must firstly note that the process is simply one of 
nutrition, or nutritive growth carried out to a high d^;ree of develop- 
ment. We are dealing in fact, in such cases, with an increase of the 
ordinary powers and processes whei^by, as we have already stated, the 
bodily waste is made good. But at the same time we note that these 
powers and processes vary throughout the animal world doubtless in 
obedience to some law which determines the closer interdependence of 
the different parts of animals the higher we advance in the zoological scale. 
To put the matter in its plainest light, we may compare the organisa- 
tion of the hydra and its neighbours to that of the " republic.'' The 
essential feature of this form of human association I take to be comprised 
in the broad statement that one man or niember of the republic is as 
good as any other man or member, and that each man (theoretically) 
has an equal voice with his neighbour in the conduct and rule of the 
State. In that form of government to which the name of " limited 
monarchy " is applied, the levelling and equalising tendencies of the republic 
are wanting. Every one person is not equal in rank or value to every 
other person ; but, although each has theoretically his definite place and 
voice in the rule and management of the State, some assume a higher rank 
and power than others. Applying the comparison to the case before us, we 
can form at least an intelligent conception of the relative nature of the 
powers of the lower and higher animal. The hydra emphatically repre- 
sents an animal democracy — a veritable republic One part is as good 
as any other part, when demands are made upon it for repai-ation and 
growth ; and this quality of self-support and independence, this power of 
ftTiftting separate from other parts, forms the feature in virtue of which 
ie organisation of the hydra becomes so plastic under the most trying 
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conditions, and so well adapted in Yirtae of its inherent powers to re- 
build the disorganised fabric. In man and higher animals, on the other 
hand, we fbid exemplified a form of vital government represented most 
nearly by the limited monarchy. Here, whilst each portion of the 
organism possesses a certain share in the constitution and management of 
afiairs, some parts, and notably the nervous eystem, take precedence o^ 
and serve to unite and combine the others. Hie principle of r^gulatLon 
and interdependence thus involved, simply renders it impossible for 
all parts to possess equal reparative powers. Hence lost parts are not 
commonly replaced in higher animals, for the reason that the loss has 
entailed a s^)aration from other parts possessing no inherent powers of 
reproduction within themselves, and has divided the sustenance and life 
of the lost parts from that of the entire, connected, and interdependent 
^rstem. 

The process of growth and the harmonious relation of organs and 
parts observed in the hydra and in most other living beings, suggest, 
as a final feature worthy of note, the consideration of what is implied in 
the growth and increase of living or^ganisms generally. The body of 
hydra was, at an early stage of our investigation, seen to be composed of 
tissues, and these tissues, again, to be made up of minute elements or 
cells. The growth of the hydra, therefore, in reality, means the inczeaae 
of each of its minute paits ; and when we reflect on the law of growth 
thus evolved, we may be puzzled to account for or explain the intimate 
nature of the mysterious power which is seen to operate in controlling 
and directing in so remarkable & manner the functions of this humble 
organism. In the hydra, then, as representing a single organism, or, still 
better, in the zoophyte, which consists of a colony numbeiing, it may be^ 
hundreds of animals, united in a close structural relationship, or in the 
bodies of higher animals still, we find the principle of the perfect co- 
operation of many different parts to one harmonious end, namely, the 
maintenance of the organism, beautifully exemplified. In most of the 
grave afiairs of life, man strives to secure the co-operation of his fellows ; 
but humanity, unfortunately for the success of its schemes, exhibits jnaiij 
little weaknesses and failings, and the common tendency of one mind to 
assert its supremacy over another may result in the demolition of the 
co-operative idea, Man might, therefore, well strive to imitate the un- 
selfish union of aims and ends which a zoophyte-colony exemplifies, or 
which the vit^I mechanism of his own tissues illustrates. When the 
political economist shall have succeeded in inaugurating a scheme o£ 
human co-operation for any purpose, on the successful model of Nature's 
colonies in lower life, he will have good cause to congratulate himself 
and his fellows on having solved one of the paramount difBculties which 
beset his day and generation. 

But, lastly, the true nature of the growth of a living being can only 
be fully understood if we for a moment compare that process with the 
increase of a lifeless body. No better, truer, or more eloquent descrip- 
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tion of the differezxoes between the growtli of the liying and that of the 
non-living could well be foiuid than in the following passages, culled from 
an easB^,* by one of the most liberal and advanced scholars of our day, 
intended to illostrate the progressive nature of philosophic scienoe. 
** There is one kind of progress/' says the writer, " which consists simply 
•of addition of the same to the same, or of the external accumulation of 
materials. But increase by addition, even though it be ordered or regu- 
lated addition, is not the highest kind of advancement. Pile heap on 
lieap of ijoLOigjanic matter, and you have a result in which nothing is 
changed ; the lowest stratum of the pile remains to the last what it was 
at the first; you keep all you ever had in solid permanence. Add 
stone to stone or brick to brick^ till the house you have built stands 
complete from foundation to cppestone ; and here, though in order and 
system there may be a shadow of something higher than mere quantity, 
there is still only addition without progress. You have here also what 
the superficial mind covets as the sign of value in its possessions — ^per- 
manent results, solid and stable reality. Every stone you place there 
remains to the last cut, hewn, shaped^ in all its hard external actuality, 
what it was at the first : and the whole edifice, in its definite outward 
completeness, stands, it may be, for ages, a permanent possession of the 
world. 

" But when you turn from inorganic accumulation or addition of 
quantities to organic growth, the kind of progress you get is altogether 
different. Here you never for a single day or hour keep firm possession 
of what you once had. Here there is never-resting mutation. What 
jou now have is no sooner reached than it begins to slip away from 
jour grasp. One form of existence comes into being only to be abolished 
and obliterated by that which succeeds it. Seed or germ, peeping bud, 
Tising stem, leaf and blossom, fiower and fruit, are things that do not 
continue side by side as part of a permanent store, but each owes its 
present existence to the annulling of that which was before. You cannot 
possess at one and the same time the tender grace of the vernal woods 
and the rich profosion of colour and blossom of the later growth of 
summer ; and if you are ever to gather in the fruit, for that you must 
be content that the gay blossoms should shrivel up and drop away. Yet 
though in organic development you cannot retain the past, it is not 
destroyed or annihilated. In a deeper way than by actual matter-of- 
fact presence and preservation, it continues. Each present phase of the 
living organism has in it the vital result of all that it has been. The 
past is gone, but the organism could not have become what it is without 
the pest. Every bygone moment of its existence still lives in it, not 
indeed, as it was — ^but absorbed, transformed, worked up into the essence 
of its new and higher being. Atud when the perfection of the organism 
B reached, the imity of the perfectly developed life is one which gathers 

* JProgrunveneu of the Sciences^ by John Caird, B.D., Principal of Glaa^ow 
T'fniTeirsity. Glasgow : Maclehose, 1875. 
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up into itself, not by juxtaposition or summation, but in a &r deeper 
way, the concentrated results of all its bygono history. And by how 
much life is nobler than dead matter, by so much are the results and 
fruits of life the manifestation of a nobler kind of progress than that 
which is got by the accumulation of things which are at once permanent 
and lifeless, and permanent becatcse they are lifeless." 

The hydra equally with the higher animal, and l^e lowliest plant 
equally with the lordly oak, present the distinctions and dififerenoes thus 
forcibly expressed as flxisting between living and non-living matter. 
There is thus a constant replacement of old particles by new ones ; and 
this change is not, after all, a mere replacement, but idso includes and 
carries with it a process of growth and increase— of which latter, as seen 
in the living being, perhaps the most wondeiful feature is that whereby, 
amid all the constant changes which living and being involve, the animal 
or plant should preserve and retain the form in whidi it was, so to epeak, 
originally limned. 

A study of the denizens of a stagnant pool may thus be shown to 
lead up, unconsciously it may be, but also naturally, to some matters of 
weighty consideration and interest, even to the most unscientific of ob- 
servers. And it will be found not the least characteristic and valuable 
feature of all such studies, that they serve as. literal starting-points and 
as vantage-grounds whence we may shape an intellectual course, leading 
us by many and diverse radii from limited perceptions and finite aims^ 
outifi^urds and upwards to the Infinite itself. 
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A KING might once have been defined as a person who was flattered to 

his &ce and abused behind his back. A curious book might indeed be 

written in two parts — Part I. containing, What has been said to Boyaliy ; 

Part II., "What has been said of Royalty. Compare, for instance, the 

dedication of the authorised version of the English Bible, in which 

James I. is described as the sun in his strength, a '' most tender and 

loYing nursing Father" of the Chiirch, &c., with the Sporus and Locusta 

scandal which must have formed the staple of courtly gossip in the ante- 

diamber of Whitehall. It might hare been thought that the force of 

fulsome adulation could no further go than it went in that famous 

production of British Hieologians in the year 1611, but we have the 

authority of Madame S^vign^ for knowing that French divines could 

sink into even lower depths of servility. Writing in June 1685, she says : 

'' They tell us that the Minims of your Provence have dedicated a thesiB 

to the king, in which Hiey compare him to Qod, but in a manner to show 

dearly that Qod is only the copy. They showed it to M. de Meauz, 

who took it to the king, saying that his Majesty ought not to suffer it. 

The king was of the same opinion ; the thesis has been sent to the Sor- 

bonne to be judged. Too much is too much." It is satisfactory to leaxn 

that Bossuet at least considered his royal master human, and that Louis 

was graciously pleased to admit the fact. " I could never get him to 

nnderstand," said Madame de Maintenon of her second husband, '' that 

humility was a Christian virtue." Indeed, people spoke freely enough 

concerning the great monarch behind his back, and did not scruple to 

tell each other that Maj^ty had (for instance) made a beast of itself at 

dinner. In the correspondence of the Princess Palatine there is a 

marvellous account of the capacities of Louis for the assimilation of 

food. ''I have often seen him," writes the Princess, "eat four large 

plates full of different soups, a whole pheasant, a partridge, a large plate 

r salad, two large slices of ham, some mutton dressed with garlic sauce, a 

^ate of pastry, and then some fruit and hard-boiled eggs." Perhaps one 

>uld foigive much in such a dinner, but to wind up with hard-boiled 

ggs seems wholly indefensible. In any case it was one of those meals 

ver which Elia would have forbidden the saying of grace, unless it were 

ich a prayer as La Tolone, a gentleman of Touraine, was in the habit 

offering up after every copious repast — and all his repasts were copious 

'' Lord, give me grace to well digest what I have eaten." It is reported 
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of this same worthy that he regarded all things human, and apparently 
all things divine as well, from the sole point of Tiew of their bearing 
upon dinner. " It will be a fine day for a walk," said some one in his 
hearing. ''Yes, and a fine one for eating," quoth La Tolone. Among 
royal gluttons, by the way, few seem to have equalled the Emperor 
Claudius Albinus, whose usual bi*eakfast consisted of five himdred figs, 
a hundred peaches, ten melons, a himdred beccaficoes, four dozen oysters, 
and a quantity of grapes. The Emperor Maximinus gorged himself very 
much in the same fashion, and ultimately grew so fat that his wife's 
braoeletB served him excellently instead of rings. Kings, alaa ! are often 
outdone by their subjects. Thus we read of a comedian, Phagon by name, 
who, in the presence of the Emperor Aurelian, devoured a wild boar, a 
sheep, a sucking pig, and a hundred rolls, besides drinking twenty-four 
measures of wine. According to the NuUs Fariaiennes, which, however, 
are not written with that strict accuracy which is characteristic of the 
works of Hallam and Grote, there was once a woman of Syria who daily 
consumed thirty chickens, and complained she could never get enough ; 
but it is stated that Macedonius cured her of this inordinate appetite by 
Tnaking her drink holy water. Perhaps the woman was as mythical as 
the French soldier who is the hero of the following (and wholly un- 
edifying) story. A discussion had arisen at a dinner-party as to the 
capacities of the human stomach, and whether indeed, as lliere seemed 
almost reason to believe, it was capable of indefinite expansion. After 
some surprising feats of gluttony had been narrated, an ofiicer in the 
Boyal Guard said he quite believed them, for he had a soldier in his 
company who could eat a whole calf at a sitting, and thiuk very little of 
the achievement. The company laughed, but the ofiicer assured them he 
was serious, and a heavy bet was the result. On the appointed day the 
parties r^f>aired to a restaurant, and the soldier was soon seated at 
table. The officer had been careful to order that the different portions 
of the calf should be served in a variety of appetising forms. The soldier 
despatched one dish after another with astonishing rapidity. Those who 
had betted against his powers were losing all hope, when he was observed 
at the seventh or eighth dish to look grave. ''Ah ! 9a, mon capitaine," 
he objected, " I think it is high time for them to serve the veal, other- 
wise I can't answer for my bedng able to make you win your bet." He 
had thought that all the previous dishes were merely intended to serve 
as stimulants to his appetite, which having been made apparent, the 
other side expressed themselves ready to pay at once. The story reminds 
one of the Engb'sh fisurmer, who, after despatching a score or so of apple 
domplingi, observed that they were very good, and that some day he 
would oome and make " a regular meal of them." 

To return to royal gluttons, it must be confessed that thqy are an 
illustrious band, including as they do Cesar, Frederic, Napoleon, William 
III. of England^ Henxy lY. of France^ Henry Beauclerc, and many 
othens. Csesar probably freshened himself up with emetics. Our Dutch 
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deliverer loyed to staj five or seven hours at table, while the story of his 
devouring a dish of young peas without offering any to the Princess Anne 
is perfectly historical, and earned him the name of Caliban, which was 
bestowed upon him by her indignant Highness. Macaulay, by the way, 
in repeating the story, is careful to add that it must not be supposed 
Anne was a reader of Shakespeare. Her knowledge of the existence was 
derived from the " Enchanted Isle," a wretched piece, of which the plot 
was stolen from " The Tempest," and which once drew crowded houses. 
Another authentic piece of gluttony may be said to have largely contri- 
buted to the deliverance of Europe from the yoke of France, It was the 
opinion of one of Napoleon's staff that the Emperor was not himself at 
the battle of Leipsic, his faculties being almost paralysed &x)m the effects of 
an indigestion caused by a surfeit of shoulder of mutton stuffed with onions. 
Prederic not only ate enormously, but in his latter years the honour 
of an invitation to the Royal table must have been received by dyspeptic 
men with a secret terror ; for the great King was passionately fond of 
pepper, and the . royal cooks peppered him to his heart's content. He 
required, moreover, that his food should be heated to something not far 
removed from white heat, and a miserable guest at Potsdam has immor- 
taUsed a certain pie which looked and tasted '^ as hot as if it had been 
baked in hell." The mention of which classical region reminds one of 
the explanation given by Marshal Boquelaure to Henry lY. of France, 
who asked him why it was that when he was King of Navarre only, and 
had nothing to eat, he had such an excellent appetite, whereas now that 
he was King of France, and had all that he could wish for, he found 
nothing to his taste. ** The fact is," commented the Marshal, '^ that then 
you were excommunicated, and an excommunicated man eats like the 
deviL" Whether Henry was or was not a sincere Catholic after his 
" conversion " seems an open question ; at all events it did not prevent 
him from jesting at things sacred or quasi-sacred, but he seems to have 
laughed, at least in public, more at Protestants than at Catholics. Hear- 
ing that a well-known physician had been received into the Church of 
Home, " your religion," he said to Sully, '^ is in a bad way — ^it is given 
up by the doctors." He once declared that there were two things which 
nobody believed, but which were yet perfectly true — one that the King of 
fVance was a good Catholic, and the other that the Queen of England 
(Elizabeth) had died a maid. 

Bibulous monarchs have probably been as common as gluttonous 

ones, and with some curious results to mankind, from the time when 

Lhasuerus issued his remarkable pitx^lamation that '^ all the wives should 

ive to their husbands honour," down to our own. It is worth remem- 

ering thart the Bible recommends temperance to all, but total abstinence 

ily to kings (Proverbs xxxi. 4, 5). Some Jewish and some Mussul- 

lan princes may have followed the precept of I/emuers mother ; not, it 

ay safely be affirmed, many Christian monarchs. It is related, how- 

JT, that Charles XII. of Sweden, when a very young man, one day 
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drank to excess, and presented himself before his motlier in a conditL n of 
intoxication. The Queen was shocked and pained beyond measure, a 
circumstance of which a friend had the courage to inform the joung 
King as he sat next morning at breakfast. He immediately filled a 
bumper, and, with the full goblet in his hand, went to his mother^s 
apartments. Entering the room where she was seated, he made this 
little speech : '^ Madam, I have learned that yesterday, while under Hie 
influence of wine, I was wanting in respect to you. I am come to ask 
your pardon ; and that I may never £Edl into drunkenness again, I drink 
this glass to your healHi : it shall be the last in my life." He kept his 
word, and never again drank wine. If only he had taken a vow at the^ 
same time never to break men alive on the wheel, it might have been 
pleasanter for several people, and for John PaHiul in particular. But many 
tipplers have been pleasanter men than this sober madman, the infirmi- 
ties of whose temper sometimes manifested themselves in a ludicrous 
fiisfaion. It is said Hiat he had a violent objection to the practice of wear- 
ing shoes, which had been recently introduced into his kingdom, and 
which he thought good only for women. Men, he thought, even civilians, 
should always be booted. One day he went to call on his Chancellor, 
Mullem, and found his lordship still in bed, and asleep. He would not 
allow him to be awakened, and for some time waited patiently enough in 
an anteroom, where a huge fire was burning. By-and-by, however, 
casting his eyes aroimd the room, he espied several pairs of shoes which 
the Chancellor, at considerable expense, had had sent him from Germany^ 
then the home of good shoemakers, for his own use. The King threw 
them all into the fire, and took his departure. Presently Mullem, 
awaking, smelt a smell of burnt leather, and asked the reason ; which, 
when it had been told him, he merely remarked, '^ 'Tis a strange King 
whose Chancellor must always be booted." 

The antipathies of royal and famous personages would form a strange 
catalogue. Henry III. of France could not stay alone in a room where 
there was a cat. The Marshal-Duke of Schomberg, Governor of Lan- 
guedoc, is said to have had the same aversion. '* The Emperor Ferdi- 
nand," says M. Gu^rard, " showed the Cardinal of Lorraine, at Inns- 
pruck, a gentleman who had such a fear of cats that his nose would bleed 
if he merely heard one of them mewing at a distance." The Duke of 
Spemon would faint at the sight of a leveret Marshal d'Albret was 
obliged to leave the table if a sucking-pig was one of the dishes. One 
Ladislaus, Eling of Poland, would tremble and take to flight if he saw an 
apple. The smell of fish regularly sent Erasmus into a fever. Scaliger 
was seized with shivering at the sight of watercress. Tycho-Brah6 
felt his legs giving way under him whenever he met a hare or a 
fox. Boyle would be seized with convulsions at the fall of water 
coming from a tap. La Mothe le Yayer could not sufier the sound of 
any musical instrument, but took a lively pleasure in the noise of 
thunder. Marie de Medicis had perhaps the strangest of all dislikes. 
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Bhe could not bear the sight of a rose, eyen in a picture, though she was 
fond of all other flowers — ^a statement for which the learned Pancouckeis 
responsible, as well as for many another curious one, not perhaps to be 
too closely esacamined. Ivan II., Czar of Moscow, would faint away at 
the sight of a woman. At least so say the Memoires Anecdotiquea du 
r^gne de Zouia XIV, et de Louis XV. French, too, is the authority for 
a marvellous statement that " the Chancellor Bacon would fall into a 
swoon every time there was an eclipse of the moon." Our lively neigh- 
bours may take the compliment for what it is worth, but they are cer- 
tainly the most amusing collectors of scandal ever known among men, 
occasionally displaying a contempt for probabilities which is quite re- 
freshing. 

A good many of the stories that are told of Boyal precocity are 
perhaps truer than they might appear at first sight, for princes are apt to 
be made much of in their youth as well as in their manhood, and their wits 
not unnaturally ripen the sooner under fostering care. History has few 
pleasant traits to record of Louis XIII. ; one is therefore the more glad to 
recall something which represents him at least under a naive and amus- 
ingly pert aspect. Louis was never fond of books ; and his aversion to 
letters caused some anxiety to his mother, who may possibly have heard of 
^iUiam the Conqueror's remark that an unlettered King was no better 
than a crowned ass. Deq)ly meditating on the subject, the Koyal lady 
decided that a love of letters must be instilled into her son's mind by the 
homely means of producing a slight irritation of Hie cuticle ; and M. de 
Souvr6, Governor to the King, was ordered to take the necessary measures. 
The yoting monarch expressed a decided objection to the course proposed 
to be followed in regard to him. Seeing, however, that resistance was 
vain, be contented himself with begging a modification of the terms. *' I 
see too well," he sorrowfully remarked, '' that I must submit; but, ^. 
de Souvr^, go gently to work, I beseech of you." A veil may be drawn 
over the painful scene which followed. Next day the young King went 
to see his mother, who, at her son's approach, rose and made him a low 
curtsey. '' Oh, Madam," quoth he, " show me less respect, and do not 
have me whipped." Louis may have heaved a sigh of regret, if he was 
ever told in his infancy of the honourable post of vicarious whipper to 
the Sling's Most Excellent Majesty, which was once an institution at th^ 
Scottish Court, and which in his brother of Great Britain's days had 
been no sinecure. More than one writer has made merry over this 
singular method of imparting knowledge to the youthful James ; but if 
one is to judge by result, it succeeded admirably, for there is no 
doubt that the British Solomon was a fine scholar. Apropos of James's 
proficiency in classical knowledge, Bouhier in his Souvenirs relates an 
anecdote which seems to show that Gondomar was hardly so good a 
diplomatist as some historians have been inclined to give him credit for 
being. He was talking with the King in Latin, and making numerous 
mistakes, at each of which James laughed outright. The Spanish Am- 
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Isassador at length lost bis temper, and said, '''The Latin I speal: is the 
Latin of a King, and that of your Majesty is the Latin of a pedant" 

As a role, however, it may be doubted whether many boys hare beea 
flog8Ped> vicariously or otherwise, into knowledge. The Jewish- King ^who 
so earnestly inculcated the maxim which the Orbilii of Qiiis world love 
to quote, either did not himself put it into practice or found it singularly 
inefficadouB in the case of his own graceless son. And th6 truth about 
the boyhood of great men seems to be that they generally shbwed ability 
or character in early youth, but not so often an aptitude for the studies 
towards which Iheir seniors desired more especially to turn their raJTidw, 
Yery curious, for instance, and significant, is the account whii^h one of 
his biographers gives of the early youth of Lamennais. ^' In 1794 ** (he 
was then twelve years old), '^ having been sent to live with an xmcle^.tiiis 
relation, not knowing what to do with a wilful boy, used to shut him up 
for whole days in a library consisting of two compartments, cme of which, 
called ' Hell,' contained a large number of prohibited books v^hich little 
Bobert was enjoined not to read. But the lad already cared for none 
but books of reflection, and finding tome of these oh the prohibited shdvee 
that division became his favourite. Long hours yrere thus spent m read- 
ing the ardent pages of Rousseau, the thoughtful Volumes of Mallebrancliey 
and other writers of sentiment and philosophy. Such a course of litera- 
ture, far firom producing its usual effects of precociotis vain-glory and xmr 
belief on so young a mind, served rather to ripen his judgment and to 
develope that religious fervour, whidd was a paH( of hk nature.** 

But to return to Kings. Perhaps the line of sovereigns which has 
furnished the largest amount of material to the chronicler of scandal is 
the Bussian ; for the power of Czars and Czarinas has in all generations 
been a very real one, and has consequentiy — such is human pature — ^been 
used in a fashion more eccentric tiian pleasant Even the benevolent 
despots of Muscovy were persons with whom it would have beeri more 
agreeable to keep up a correspondence from the safl^ distance of London 
or Paris than to live in habits of intimacy. 

Thus one reads that Euler, who was invited intp Bussia by Cathe- 
rine L, arrived there on the very day the Empress died. Nevertheless, 
he remained in St. Petersburg for some years, including the period of 
Biren's ascendency. The impression made on him by that cruel reign 
was deep and lasting. Lx 1741 he accepted an invitation from Frederick 
the Great to take up his residence at the Court of Prjissia, where he soon 
after arrived in due course, and was presented to. the Queen-Mother. 
Her good-natured Majesty noticed that the learned geometrician answered 
her questions with a marked timidity of manner. Gently rallying him 
on his apparent fears, which she knew sbe herself ought not to caus0 any- 
one, " Why," asked the Queen, " do you reply to me trembling and in 
monosyllables 1 " " Madam," rejoined Euler,. " it i^ because I come fromi 
a country where, if one speaks at greater length, and^ with more freedojUf 
one runs the risk of being hanged." Still more characteristic of the moral 
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effect produced by despotism is a story told of CatHerine II. The 
impress was one day looking out from a balcony of the Hermitage on 
the scene below, when she saw a woman fall into the Neva. She imme- 
diately sent assistance, and the poor creature was sayed. The next step 
wa0 to bring her, dripping and shivering, before the Czaiina, who had 
lier dressed out of her own wardrobe, and otherwise carefully and kindly 
tended. Finally, Catherine dismissed her, after slipping a few gold coins 
into her hand, and bidding her come to the palace whenever she might 
wish to be married — for it was a young girl who had been rescued from 
the water. Once again among her friends she was naturally asked 
how she had felt in the presence of the Empress. *' Ah ! " she ex- 
claimed, '' I was more frightened then than when I fell into the water.'' 
No wonder. A despot may occasionally be in a bad humour, and may 
then take disagreeable ways of expressing a parental interest in the con- 
cerns of his subjects. Thus, one bright spring morning, Nicholas I. — 
of blessed memory — ^was, like his august grandmother^ contemplating the 
doings of his subjects from a window of the palaoei The Neva was but 
partially frozen over, and rapidly thawing. A great crowd was collected 
on the bonks watching a man who, with extraordinary courage and 
dexterily, was crossing over to the opposite side — jumping fi.*om one block 
of floating ice to another. The Czar despatched an aide-de-camp to obtain 
further particulars. On his return, the offber said^ " Sire, it is a peasant 
who has betted twenty-five roubles that he will cross the Neva, and is 
trying to win his bet." " Let him have twenty-five stripes," commanded 
Nicholas ; " a man who will peril his life for a mere nothing is capable of 
doing anything for money." To take away the taste of this imperial 
story, here is another and cheerier one, which again illustrates the better 
side of Catherine II.'s nature. She had noticed a woman standing for 
two whole hours, in a time of bitter North-Russian cold, before the door 
of the imperial kitchen, and had sent a valet to find out what this might 
mean. The servant told her, " It is a woman who has a lover employed 
in the kitchen, and he is waiting for an opportunity of abstracting a 
ham and giving it her." *' Go and tell her," said the Empress, ^' to take 
care that she is not seen by the Grand-Chamberlain, for he cannot under- 
stand a joke." But one regrets that Catherine did not order the ham to 
be given to the poor woman, seasoned, if need be, with a little moral 
advice, but still fi'eely given. Another anecdote of dehonnaire royalty teUs 
how [Frederick the Great issued an order that no officer in the ai*my 
should enter the royal garden except in uniform. One day he saw a 
lieutenant of infantry lounging there in civilian costume. Though the 
King knew him by sight, the officer did not recognise the King, who 
entered into conversation with him, and asked him who he was. *' An 
officer," was the reply, " but " (with a knowing look) " I am incognito 

here." " I advise you to be off pretty quickly, or the King may see you," 

uiswered Majesty good-naturedly. 

From the days of Haroun-al-Easchid Kings have loved to go disguised 
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in searob of adyentures, but, outside of the Arabian NighUy tbejdo not 
often seem to bare met with them. Authentic aooounts of what incognito 
Iloyalty did actually see or do on a given occasion are generally tame 
enough. Madame du De&ud relates an incident in the life of the 
Emperor Joseph II. which is so thoroughly bumdrum, that it may be 
43aid to be stamped with an unmistakable air of veracity. Jos^h waa 
travelling on one of his own high-roads when he came upon a gentleman 
who had had the misfortune to be landed by a clumsy coachman in a 
wayside ditch. Finding the stranger's destination was the same as his 
own, Joseph, without revealing himself, offered him a seat in his carnage, 
which was gladly accepted. As they journeyed they talked, and Joseph's 
companion — ^being a dull man — had nothing better to say than to bid his 
new acquaintance guess what he (the dull man) had that day eaten for 
his dinner. " A fricassee of chicken 1 " suggested the Emperor. " No." 
*' A leg of mutton 1" "No." « An omelette 1" "No." At length tbe 
Emperor guessed aright, when his new friend gleefully slapped hiin on 
tbe thigh, and cried, " YouVe hit it I " " Now," said Joseph, " it's my 
turn. We don't know each other — tell me what I am." " An officer! " 
*^ One can be that and something more." " You are too young to be a 
general— are you a colonell " "No." "A major?" "No." "A cap- 
taini" "No." "Are you a governor 1" "No." "Who are you? 
Are you the Emperor 1 " " You've hit it ! " said Joseph, returning the 
slap on the thigh. The poor man, who had had no suspicion of the truth, 
and who had only put the last question in jest, was dumbfounded, and 
wished to descend from the carriage at once. " No, no," said the Em- 
peror, " I knew who I was when I asked you to step in; I did not know 
who you were ; nothing is changed — let us continue our route." 

Hiis plain unvarnished tale, with its disappointing tameness, is 
doubtless truer than many a pretty story of the Fitzjames and Douglas 
type. One or two of these, however, are worth telling ; notably one in 
which the merry monardi of France, maternal grandfather of our^own 
merry monarch, plays the principal part. One evening, a few days 
before the battle of Ivry, the Improvisateur Fran^aia assures us, Heniy 
arrived incognito at the town of Alen9on, and repaired to the house of 
an officer who was devoted to his cause, but who happened to be away 
from home. His wife, who did not know the Kicg by sight, accorded 
bim nevertheless a hearty welcome, believing him to be one of the 
chiefs of the Boyal army. Perceiving, however, his hostess's manner^to 
be slightly embarrassed, Henry frankly expressed a hope that he was not 
causing trouble, and bade her stand on no sort of ceremony with him. 
" Monsieur," the good dame replied, " I will tell you candidly what is my 
difficulty. To-day is Thursday ; I have had the town scoured, and it is 
absolutely impossible to buy anything to eat^ and so you see me in de- 
Bpair. . . . Only, there is an honest artisan, my neighbour, who has a 
fat turkey, but he will not consent to part with it except on condition 
of being asked to eat his share of it." " Very well. Is he good corn- 
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panj f '' " YeB, monsieur, he is the wag of the place ; a very honest man, 
too — a good Frenchman, a zealous Eoyalist, and comfortably off" '' By 
all means let him come, madam. I am very hungry, and even if he 
does bore us a little, it is better to sup with him than not to sup at aU.** 
So the artisan was invited, and soon made his appearance, in his Sunday 
best, and, what was more to the purpose, turkey in hand. While it was 
being cooked, the artisan talked so pleasantly, and told such a^ital 
stories, tiiat the King, though dying of hunger, awaited supper without 
impatience. The meal proved a delightful one ; and the more the King 
laughed, the gayer and wittier did the self-invited guest seem to grow. 
When the time came for him to take his leave, he Uirew himself at the 
feet oi the prince, and thus addressed him : *^ Pardon, sire, pardon ! 
this day has been the proudest in my life. I knew your Majesty ; I have 
served — I fought for my King at the battle of Arques ; I could not resist 
t^e desire to be admitted to his table. Pardon, sire, once more; I 
wished to amtise you for a few moments, and I feared that I should be 
the less able to do so if your Majesty knew that you were recognised. 
But, sire, the glory of my King is dear to me, and I cannot think with- 
out pain of how much it is tarnished by the company of such a rascallion 
as myself. I see only one way of remedying the evil." " What is 
that 1 " " To grant me a patent of nobility." " To you 1 " " Why not, 
sire ] Though an artisan, I am also a Frenchman ; I have a heart like 
another man's, and I deem myself worthy of the honoiir, if only for the 
steadfast loyalty I bear my King." " Very good, my friend ; but what 
arms would you take ] " " My turkey ; to-day it has brought me too 
much honour." " Well, be it so — verUre-saint-gris / you shall be a gen- 
tleman, and you shall bear a turkey impaled," said the monarch. 

Henry had more than one dining adventure. Thus on another occa- 
sion it befel that, being out himting, he lost his way, and, entering a way- 
side inn, sat down to table with some tradesmen who were ignorant of 
his rank. After dinner the company fell to talking of the Eling's recent 
renunciation of Protestantism. " Don't tell me," said a pork-butcher, 
with an air of authority ; "the herring-barrel will always smell of fish." 
Presently, the King having placed himself at the window, some lords of 
his suite rode up, and immediately saluted him, when Henry called them 
in. The pork-butcher, hearing the words " Sire " and " Majesty," looked 
extremely miserable, and possibly expected to be ordered off for imme- 
diate execution. As Henry left the inn, he tapped the man on the 
shoulder, and said, " Good man, the herring-barrel does always smell of 
the herring ; but this is true of you, and not of me. I am, thank Qod, a 
good Catholic, but you have still a leaven of the League about you." 

But a really charming story of the King, and one which appears to 
rest on the best possible authority, is related by Theodore Agrippa 
d'Aubign^ (grand&ther of Madame de Maintenon), in his UnwerstU 
History, One night, when he was sleeping in Henry's dressing-room, it 
being his turn of duly as gentl^nan-in-waiting, he turned to La Force, 

VOL. XXXVI. — HO. 212. 10. 
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who lay by bis side, and wbispered, '' La Force, your master is tbe most 
ai^rateful mortal on tbe face of tbe eartb." La Force, balf asleep, asked 
bim wbat be was saying. " Lazybones," said tbe King from tbe adjoining 
room, " be's telling you I am tbe most ungrateful of men." " Pray goto 
sleep, sire,'' quotb d'Aubign^ [imperturbably ; *' we bare a good deal 
more of tbe same kind to say to each other." The historian adds that 
tbe King neyer showed bim the less kindness afterwards. 

Aji exquisite example of forbearance was also shown by tbe Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, after be bad offered tbe Stoic philosopher ApoUonius, 
who resided at Chalcis, tbe place of tutor to Marcus Aurelius, his 
adopted son. ApoUonius accepted the appointment, and came to Home. 
As soon as the Emperor beard of his arrival, he sent to say that be 
awaited him with impatience. ApoUonius, who to tbe pride of a sophist 
joined tbe boorisbness of a down, replied to tbe Emperor's gracious mes- 
sage by observing that it was tbe duty of tbe disciple to go and seek tbe 
master, and not for tbe master to go and seek the disciple. When this 
polite speech was repeated to bim, Antoninus merely smiled. He con- 
fessed " be was surprised tbat ApoUonius, having got as &r as Borne, 
found the way from his lodgings to tbe palace longer than from Cbaldla 
to tiie capital;" but, without more words, ordered Marcus AureUua 
forthwith to repair to tbe abode of the philosopher. 

In spite, however, of a few noble exceptions to tbe rule, the atmosphere 
^f Courts cannot be pronounced healthy ; and the contempt with which 
the professional courtier is regarded by his feUow-men is not altogether 
unmerited. One may confess to a grim sympathy with Suwarrow in bis 

treatment of a certaiu Count K , prime favourite of the Emperor 

Paul. Having recalled tbe great general from exUe, tbe Czar sent Count 

K with a complimentary message. Tbe imperial emiraary having 

been announced, " K ," exclaimed Suwarrow, " Count K 1 Don't 

know any Bussian family of tbat name. But let bim in." Tbe Count is 
introduced. Tbe Marshal feigns astonishment on bearing bis name, and 
ends by demanding of wbat country he is a native. " I am a native of 
Turkey," the Count answers for himself; "it is to tbe grace of tbe 
Emperor I owe my title." " Ah I you have no doubt rendered important 
services to ihe State. In what corps did you serve 1 In what battles 
have you fougbtl " "I have never served in tbe army." ** Never t 
You are then in the civU service. In wbat department 1 " " In no 
department. I have always been in attendance on the august person of 
his Miyesty." " Good God ! in what capacity, pray 1 " "I have been 
first valet de chambre to his Imperial Majesty." "Ah! very good." 
Then turning to bis servant, " Ivan," tbe Marshal calls out, " Do you 
see this nobleman f He has been as you are. True, bis master has been 
our gracious sovoi^ign. What a glorious path be ba8folk>wed! He is 
become a Count ! He is decoratad with the Orders of Bussia ! So, Ivan, 
be a good lad. Who knows what you may become) " 

Paul one day sent for Suwarrow into his presemse; be wished to put 
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iiim at the head of the army of Italy. For some time past the victor of 
Hynnick had been in disgrace ; he made]][his appearance in an undress 
coat, without his decorations, without even his sword. The Emperor 
— ^who, to do him honour, has taken his seat on the throne, and is sur- 
rounded by a brilliant staff— looks thunderstruck. Suwarrow throws 
liimself flat on his face, and with the||aidj|[of hisjhands and feet crawls to 
the steps of the throne. '' Come, now, Alexander, son of Basil,'' begins 
the Czar, ooazingly ; '^ come. Marshal, my son, art thou then mad 1 Get 
up." " No, no, sire ! I wish to make my^way, I too, in this Court ; and 
I know it is only by crawling that one can approach your Majesty/' 

Suwarrow is worth studying, especially at the present time, as a 
typical Bussian. In him the Tartar was'corered with the very thinnest 
possible coating of French Tarnish, but he had some great qualities, such 
as patriotism, and (what is too rarely found in the bravest soldiers) civil 
cotzrage of a high order. How strange, by the way, must have been the state 
of society in St. Fetersbuig almost within^iving memory, when it was pos- 
sible for Suwarrow at evening parties to go about from one lady to another, 
Triiiaing the portrait of Catherine II., which each of them wore on their 
breast J Some of Suwarrow's personal habits must have contributed to 
render these pseudo-loyal caresses extremely unpleasant to the objects of 
them. It would be quite out of the question to enter much into details, 
imless we were to write in Latin, but, for one thing, the Marshal was 
ignorant of the use of pocket-handkerchiefs. Other incidents in Su- 
warrow's domestic economy are, as Mr. Carlyle might say, ''too 
Samoyedie" to be dwelt upon. To his credit, however, be it said, 
Suwarrow tubbed regularly once a day in cold water, and that at a time 
when even En^^ishmen were by no means excessively fond of the pure 
element either exterDally or intemally'applied. The widow of Sir Philip 
Francis, in her account of his life, mentions it as a ciixnimstance worthy 
of remark that her husband washed his whole body in water eveiy 
morning. y 

ilfitis rot 7rpoy6yuy fiiy. ifitlyoyts c^xV'^ c^''^ — 

which is perhaps the most comforting moral to be deduced from the 
gossips of history. Though doubtless our great-grandchildren, wKen they 
read the ''Chronique scandaleuse ** of ,the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, will r3p3at th3 31 me line with equ al sinceiity and truth. 
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There are probably many persons who could repeat by heai*t the greater 
portion of the last scene in the last book of the J7ta<f, and who yet 
have never been struck by the fact, that not its least excellence consists 
in its setting before us a carefully accurate picture of a group of usages 
which for the antiquity of their origin, the wide area of their observance^ 
and the tenacity with which they have been preserved, may be fairly said 
to occupy an unique position amongst popular customs and ceremonials. 
First, we are shown the citizens of Troy bearing their vanquished hero 
within the walls amidst vehement demonstrations of grief : the people 
cling to the chariot wheels, or prostrate themselves on the earth ; the 
wife and the mother of the dead tear their hair and cast it to the winds. 
Then the body is laid on a bed of state, and the leaders of a choir of 
professional minstrels sing a dirge, which is at times interrupted by the 
wailing of the women. When this is done, Andromache, Hecuba, and 
Helen in turn give voice each one to the feelings awakened in her by 
their common loss ; and afterwards — so soon as the proper interval has 
elapsed — the body is burnt, wine being poured over the embers of the 
pyre. Lastly, the ashes are consigned to the tomb, and the mourners sit 
down to a banquet. " Such honours paid they to the good knight 
Hector ; " and such, in their main features, are the funeral rites which 
may be presumed to date back to a period not only anterior to the siege 
of Troy, granting for the moment that event to have veritably taken 
place, but also previous to the crystallisation of the Greek or any other c^ 
the Indo-European nationalities which flowed westward from the uplands 
of the Hindu Kush. The custom of hymning the dead, which is just 
now what more particularly concerns us, once prevailed over most if not 
all parts of Europe ; and the firmness of its hold upon the affections of 
the people may be inferred from the persistency with which they adhered 
to it, even when it was opposed not only by the working of the gradual, 
though fata], law of decay to which all old usages must in the end submit, 
but also by the active interposition of persons in authority. Charle- 
magne, for instance, tried to put it down in Provence — desiring that all 
those attending funerals, who did not know by rote any of the appro- 
priate psalms, should recite aloud the Kyrie eleison instead of singing 
" profane songs " made to suit the occasion. But the edict seems to have 
met with a signal want of success ; for, some five hundred years after it 
was issued, the Proven9als still hired Pneficse, and still introduced within 
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the veiy precincts of their churches, whole choirs of laj dirge-singers, 
frequently composed of joung girls who were stationed in two companies, 
that chanted songs alternately to the accompaniment of instrumental 
music ; and this notwithstanding that the clergy of Provence showed the 
strongest objection to the performance of observances at funerals, other 
than such as were approved by ecclesiastical sanction. The custom in 
question bears an obvious affinity to Highland coronachs and Irish 
keens, and here in England there is reason to believe it to have survived 
as late as the seventeenth century. That Shakespeare was well acquainted 
with it is amply testified by the fourth act of Cymhelvm ; for it is plain 
that the song pronounced by Guiderius and Arviragus over the supposed 
corpse of Imogene was no mere poetic outburst of regret, but a real and 
legittmate dirge, the singing or saying of which was held to constitute 
Fidele's obsequies. In the Cotton Libi*ary there is a MS., having refer- 
ence to a Yorkshii-e viila^ in the reign of Elizabeth, which relates : '^ When 
any dieth, oertaine women sing a song to the dead bodie recyting the 
jomey that t^e parfye deceased must goe." Unhappily our English 
Neni» are nearly all lost and forgotten ; we know of no genuine speci- 
men extant, except the fietmous Lyke Wake (i.e. Death Watch) dirge 
beginning: — 

This ae nighte, this ae Dighte, 
Everiti nighte and alle. 

Fire and sleete and candle lighte, 
Aftd Chrizte receive thy saule, &c. 

To the present day we find practices closely analogous with those 

recounted in the Hiad scattered here and there from the shores of the 

Mediterranean to the banks of Lake Onega ; and the Trojan Threnody is 

even now reproduced in Ireland, in Corsica, Sardinia, and Eoumania, in 

Koflsiay in Greece, and South Italy. Students who may be tempted to 

make observations on this strange survival of the old world, will do well, 

however, to set about it at once, in parts which are either already invaded 

or else threatened with an imminent invasion of railways, for the screech 

of the engine sounds the very death-knell of ancient customs. Thus the 

Irish practice of keening is becoming less and less general. On recently 

making inquiries of a gentleman residing in Leinster, we learnt that it 

had qidte gone out in that province ; he added that he had once seen 

keeners at a funeral at Clonmacnoise (King's County), but was told they 

came from the Connaught side of the Shannon. The keens must not be 

onf used with the peculiar wail or death-cry known as the Ullagone ; 

^ey are articulate utterances, in a strongly-marked rhythm, extolling the 

nerits of the dead, and reproaching him for leaving his fanuly, with much 

lore in the same strain. The keeners may or may not be professional^ 

nd the keens are more often of a traditional than of an improvised 

inscription. One or two specimens in Gk^elic have appeared in the 

yumal of the Irish Archaeological Association, but on the whole the 

>ject is far from having received the attention it deserves. The Irish 
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keenens «jre invamblj women, 'aa also ar^ iJi the ContiiiBntal dii^e* 
singers of modem timed. W]»ether by reascm ci the somewhat ntoiw* 
fSftshioned sentiment which fbrbids a man to exhibit his fediags in publioy 
or from other motives not unconnected with selfi^ness, the onus of die* 
charging the more active and laborious obligations prescribed in popular 
funeral rites has bit by bit been altogether shifted upon the shoulders of 
the weaker sex ; e.g. in places where scratching and tearing of the £Beo 
forms part of the traditional ritual, the women are expected to continue 
th« performance of this unpleasantj^c^^mony whidi the men have long 
since abandoned. Of the precise origin of the employn^ent of Public 
Wailers, or Pweficae, not much has been ascertained. One distinguished 
writer on folk-lore suggests that it had its rise not in any lack of con- 
sideration for the dead,^t in the apprehension lest the repose of their 
ghcsbs should be disturbed by a display of grief on the part of ihoee who 
had been nearest and dearest to them in life ; and his l^eory gains sup- 
port in the abundant evidence forthcoming to attest the existence of a 
widely-spread notion that the dead are pained, and even annoyed and 
etxaqperated, by the tears of their kindred. Traces of this belief are dis^ 
coverable in Zend and Hindu writings ; also amongst the Sclavs, Germans^ 
and Scandinavians — and, to look nearer home, in Ireland and Scotland. 
On the other hand, it is possible that the business of singing before the 
dead sprang from the root of well-nigh every trade — that its duties were 
at first exclusively performed by private persons, and their passing into 
public hands resulted simply from people finding out that they were exe- 
cuted with less trouUe and more efficiency by a profes^cxoal functionary ; 
a common-place view of the matter which is somewhat borne out by the 
circumstance,' that whenever a member of the family is qualified and 
disposed to undertake the dirge-singing, there seems to be no pnjudice 
against her doing so. It is often far from easy to determine whether 
such or such a death-song was composed by a hired pra^ca who for th# 
time being assumed tiie character of one of the dead man's relativesy or by 
the latter speaking in her own person. 

In Corsica, the wailing and chanting is kept tip, off and on, from the 
hour of death to the hour of burial. The news that the head of a family 
has expired is quickly communicated to his relations and friends in ih» 
surrounding hamlets, who hasten to form themselves into a troop or band 
locally called ihe Scirrata, and thus advance in procession towards the 
house of mourning. If the death was caused by violence, the scirrata. 
makes a halt when it arrives in sight of the village ; and then it is that 
the 0(n«ican wom^i tear iimr hair and scratch their hxuBB till tho blood 
flows^'ust as do Uieir sisters in Dalmatiaand Montenegro. Shortly afler 
this, the scirrata is met by the deceased's feUow-villagers, accompanied 
by all his near relatives with the exception of the widow, to whose abode 
the whole party now proceeds with loud cries and lamentations. The 
wkIow awaits the scirrata by the door of her house, and, as it draws near^ 
the leader steps forward and tiurows a blac^ veil over her head to symbo^ 
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^^te ker widowhood ; the tefnviof^*Twindi<^tta8tiofo« dxmej' pitugpeeiitok 
'W0]0Miuwl«(>^bfl6^(h)8 id«fbztaag»ito llo^ bttBfaBlld^W]UBle fihe k^adUiiL 

-iih0O6<^4ot»l mctmow . l%e'ttotimert. tad *m mmj- as ^isaa enter* the 
Toom M0enrble>rwmd'th» tNidyy.'whichi liw stMtehed i>a a table or^toik 
supported «l^'faeiiaheii;'4t. is- djapod in-along/maiiile, or it^uKdothedm. 
-the dMdmft&'sliest suit Ifo^w^begiDJVthe dirge^ior ITocera TwopersonB 
wilt parhape start off Jsn^iug' togel3ier>'aiid in that case the words 
oamiot bedistuigtiifilMdf iMxt ittot« oi^ .She 

'wiU'op^aiheraoAg wkha^ixtotly-d^yMedeidogyofthe virtues ofihe 
doad,^ aiid a few pointed allUsiioiur to the most important events of his 
'l^;'bttt before long she Warms to herwork^ and poors fbrt^ volleys 
'of riiytlttde lamentation wi^ a £re and animation that stir up the women 
*}»(MMstinto a-frmuoed delinum ^ gtie^ in which, as the pnefica pauses 
to take breath, they iMnrl, dig their nails into their fiedi, throw lh^n> 
iMlves on the groimd, and somethnes eover their heads with ashes. When 
•the dirge is ended they join hands aiad dance frantically round the plank 
•on whidi the body lies. More singing takes place cm the way to the 
<Aurdi, and thence te the gmve-yard. After the funeral i^e men do not 
shave for weeks, and the wom^i let their hair go loose and occasionally 
cut it off at the grave — cutting off the hair being, by the way, a universal 
sign of female mourning; it was done. by the women of ancient Greece, 
and it is done l^ the women of India. A good deal of eating and dcink- 
ing iKpings the ceremonials to a iclose. If the bill of fare comes short of 
thati^eiyn^ded*!^ th« flii^ral fioast of Sir John Fasten, of Barton, when 
1,300 eggs^ 41 pgs^ 40cidfves, and 10 xiete were but a few <^ the items 
— ^hev^«£h^ess the Ckttvieatt baked meats ^eQI very heavily upon the 
^pockcltB'of sudi laAiilies as deem themselves compelled to '' keep up a 
pofidtion.^' -^ixty persons- is not an extraordinary number to be enter- 
tained at i^ banquet, andl^ere is, over and above, a general distribution 
of bread and meat to poorer neighbours. Mutton in summer, and pork 
in winter, Are esteemed Hie viands proper to the occasion. In hi^py^con- 
inM to &U this lugubrious feasting is the simple cup of milk drunk by 
^eaeb* kibsmaii of <die ah^diibrd who dies in the mountains ; in whichicase 
'his^body Ss laid <mt^Mfce Robin Hood's, in tiieopen air, -a* green sod under 
Ills h^ad/ his leibs- begirt iHth tike |^tol belt^ hk gun at his side^ his dog 
at his feet. 'O^ous are- the superslitions of-U^ Oondcan sh^lii^rds 
totiehing d^tlh • The deady they say, call the living in the night tmie^ and 
he who ^knswers isdU sbon fdlDw them $ they believe too, that, if you listen 
attenttveiy tifber^dask/ you may hear at times the low beating ^ a -droni, 
Whkib'annomioes that 1^ -soul has passed. 

A notabte 'seeticm' of the -voceri treats of that insatiable ^drst 
after vengeance whieh> formeriy provided as fruitful t, theme to Frraich 
^inanoers ^ it presented a>peip]«dng 'probleifit to Fr^ach kgislatoni. 
In these doges we see 'the vendetta in its trueohamctw, as the outgrowth 
and relkrt>F times when peo|^e wiere, in self^iel^ce, almost eoereed into 
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lawlessneas through the perpetual miacarriage of constituted justioe, and 
they enable us to better understand the process by which what was at the 
outset something of the nature of a social necessitj, developed into the 
ruling passion of the race, and led to the frightful abuses that are asso- 
siated with its name. All that he held sacred in heaven or on earth 
became bound up in the Corsican's mind with the obligation to avenge 
the blood of his kindred. Thus he made Hate his d&ty^ and the old in- 
exorable spirit of the Greek Oretteia lived and breathed in him anew, 
the Furies themselves finding no bad counterpart in the frenzied women 
who officiated at his funeral rites. As is well known, when no man was 
to be found to do the deed a woman would often come forward in his 
stead, and this not only among the lower orders, but in the highest ranks 
of society. A lady of the noble house of Pozzo di Borgo once donned male 
attire, and in velvet-tasselled cap, red doublet, high sheepskin boots, with 
pistol, gun, and dagger for her weapons, started off in search of an 
assassin at the head of a band of partisans. When he was caught, how- 
ever, after the guns had been two or three times levelled at his breast, 
she decided to give him his life. Another fair avenger whose name has 
come down to us was Maria Felice di Calacuccia, of Niolo. Her vooero 
may be cited here as affording a good idea of the tone and spirit of the 
vendetta dirges in general. 

'' I was spinning at my distaff when I heard a loud noise ; it was a 
gun-shot, it re-echoed in my heart. It seemed to say to me: 'Fly I 
thy brother dies.' I ran into the upper chamber. As I unlatched the 
door, * I am struck to the heart,' he said ; and I fell senseless to the 
ground. If I too died not, it was that one thought sustained me. Whom 
wouldst thou have to avenge thee 1 Our mother, nigh to death, or thy 
sister Maria ) If Lario was not dead surely all this would not end with- 
out bloodshed. But of so great a race, thou dost only leave thy sister : 
she has no cousins, she is poor, an orphan, young. Still be at rest — ^to 
avenge thee, she suffices I " 

A dramatic vocero, dealing with the same subject, is that of the 
sister of Canino, a renowned brigand, who fell at Nazza in an encounter 
with the military. She b^ins by regretting that she has not a voice of 
thunder wherewith to rehearse his prowess. Alas 1 one early morning 
the soldiers {" barbarous set of bandits that they are ! ") sallied forth on 
his pursuit, and pounced upon him like wolves upon a lamb. When she 
heard the bustle of folks going to and fro in the street, she put her head 
out of window and asked what it was all about. "Thy brother has been 
slaughtered in the mountains," they reply. Even so it was ; his arque. 
buse was of no use to him ; no, nor his dagger, nor his pistol, nor yet his 
amulet. When they brought him in, and she beheld his wounds, the 
bitterness of her grief redoubled. Why did he not answer her— <lid he 
lack heart to do so 1 " Canino, heart of thy sister," she cries, " how thou 
art grown palel Thou that wert so stalwart and so full of grace, thou 
who didst appear like unto a nosegay of flowers. Canino, heart of thy 
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Bister, they have taken thy life. I will plant a blackthorn in the land of 
Nazza, that none of our hooae may henceforth pass that way — ^for there 
were not three or four, but seven men against one. Would I could 
make my bed at the foot of the chestnut tree beneath whose shade they 
fired upon thy breast. I desire to cast aside these women's skirts, to arm 
me wiih poniard, and pistol, and gun, to gird me with the belt and 
poucb ; Canino, heart of thy sister, I desire to avenge thy death.*' In 
the lamentations over one Matteo, a doctor who was murdered in 1745, 
we have an example of the songs improvised along the road to the grave. 
This time there are plenty of male relatives — ^brothers, brothers-in-law, 
and cousins — ^to accomplish the vendetta. The funeral procession passes 
through the village where the crime was committed, and one of the in- 
habitants, perhaps as a peace offering, invites the whole party to come in 
and re&esh themselves. To this a young girl replies : " We want none 
(rfyour bread and wine; what we do want is your blood." She invokes 
a thimderbolt to exterminate every soul in the blood-guilty place. But 
an aged dame interposes, for a wonder, with milder counsels ; she bids 
her savage sisters calm their wrath : " Is not Matteo in heaven with the 
Lord t Look at his winding sheet," says she, " and learn from it that 
Christ dwells above, who teaches forgiveness. The waters are troubled 
enougb already without your goading on your men to violence." It is not 
unlikely that the Corsicans may have been in the habit, like the Irish, of 
intentionally parading the coffin of a murdered man past the door of the 
suspected murderer, in order that they might have a public opportunity 
of branding the latter with infamy. 

Having glanced at these hymns of the avenger, we will turn to the 
laments eixpressive of grief unmixed wiih threats or anger. In these, also, 
Corsica is veiy rich. Sometimes it is a wife who deplores her husband 
struck down by no human hand, but by fever or accident. In one suck 
vocero the widow pathetically crowds epithet on epithet, in the attempt 
to give words to her affection and her sorrow. " You were my flower, my 
thomless rose, my stalwart one, my column, my brother, my hope, my 
prop, my eastern gem, my most beautiful treasure," she says to her lost 
** Tetra Francescu I " She curses &te which in a brief moment has deprived 
her of ber paladin — she prayed so hard that he might be spared, but it 
was all in vain. He was laid low, the greatly courageous one, who seemed 
so strong! Is it indeed true, that he, the dever-headed, the handy- 
handed, will leave his Nunziola all alone 1 Then she bids Mari, her 
little daughter, come hither to where papa lies, and beg him to pray 
God in paradise that she may have a better lot than her little mother. 
She wishes her eyes may change into two fountains ere she forgets his 
name ; for ever would she call him her Petru Francescu. But most of , all 
she wishes that her heart might break so that her poor little soul could 
go with his, and quit this treacherous world where there is no more joy.* 

* The typical keen given in Carleton*8 Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry 
is so like Nnnaola's vocero, that in parts it might be taken for a translation of it. 
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Sometimes it iaa {daiat x)£ a. mofber whose dbild has met the fate of 
those ^^whooa thiB godc^ love/' GRiai aa^uig^ aboul^ytbe gods. has ita 
ecpuvaleat in the Ckmacaii lives :.. . 

Chi nasci pe a paradisa 

A 0ta mosdii no po* hnbecehia, 

which occur in the lament of La Dariola Danesi, of Zuani, who mourns 
her sixteen-year-old daughter Bomana. Decked in feast-day raim^it the 
damsel sleeps, in the rest of death, after all her sufferings. Ser aweet 
face has lost its hues of red and white ; it is like a gon&:Ouisun. Bomana 
was the feiirest of all the young girls, a rose among flowers ; the youths 
of the country round were consumed by love of her, but in her presenee 
they were filled with decorous respect. She was courteous to all, familiar 
with none ; in church everybody gazed at her, but she looked at no one; 
and the minute mass was over she would say : " Mamma, let us go.'' 
Never can the mother be consoled, albeit she knows her darling fares 
well up there in heaven where all things smile and are glad. Of a surety 
this earth was not worthy to contain so £ur a face. " Ah ! how much 
more beautiful Paradise will be now she is in it I " cries the voceratrice, 
with the sublime audacity of maternal love. In another diige we have 
pictured a troop of girls coming early to the house of Maria, their young 
companion, to escort her to the Church of St. Elia : for this morning the 
father of her betrothed has settled the marriage portion, and it. is seemly 
that she should hear mass, and make an offering of was tapers But the 
I maiden's mother comes forth to tell the gladsome band that to-day's 
offering to St. Elia is not of waxen tapers ; it is a peerless flower, a 
bouquet adorned with ribands — ^surely the saint will be well pleased with 
such a fine gift ! For the bride elect lies dead ; who will now profit by her 
possessions — ^the twelve mattresses, the twenty-four lambs 1 ** I will pray 
the Virgin," says the mother, " I will pray my God that I may go henoe 
this morning, pressing my flower to my heart" The playfellows bathe 
Maria's face with tears : sees she not those who loved her ? Will she 
leave them in their sadness ? One runs to pluck flowers, a second to 
gather roses ; they twine her a garland, a bridal crown — will she depart 
all the same, lying upon Jier biwl But, after all, why should there be 
all this grief] " To-day little Maria becomes the sj^me of the Lord; 
with what honour will she not be greeted in paradise J" Alas for 
broken hearts I they were never yet healed, by iiiat line of argument. 
Up the street steals the chilling soui^d of the funeral chant, Ora pro ed. 
They are come to bear the maiden to St. Elia's Church ; the mother sinks 
to the ground ; fain would she follow the body to the grave, but she 
faints with sorrow ; only her streaming tears can pay the tribute of her 
love. 

It will be observed that it is usual for the survivors to be held up as 
objects of pity rather than the dead, who cure gen«?ally regarded as well 
off] but now and then we come across less optimist presages of the 
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fatnre life. A woman named Maddel^ complains that they have taken 
fa^ blonde daughter, her snow-white dove, her ** Chili, cara di Mamma/' 
to the worst possible of places, where no sun .penetrates, and no fire 
18 lit. 

Sometimes to a young girl is assi^ed the task of bewailing her plaj^^ 
mate. ^* This morning my companion is all adorned," begins a maiden 
dirge-singer : " one would think she was going to be married/' But the 
ceremony about to take place differs sadly from that other. The bell 
tolls slowly, the cross and banner arrive at the door ; the dead companion 
IS setting out on a long journey, she is going to find their ancestors — ^the 
voceratrice's father, and her uncle the cur6— in the land whither each 
one must go in his turn and remain for ever. Since she has made up 
her mind thus to change country and climate (though it be all too soon^ 
for she has not yet done growing), will she at any rate listen for an 
instant to her friend of other days ) She wishes to give her a little letter 
to carry to her father ; and, besides the letter, she would like her to take 
him a message, and give him news of the family he left so young, all 
weeping round his hearth. She is to tell him that all goes well ; that his 
eldest daughter is married and has a boy, a flowering lily, who already 
knows his fkther, and points at him with his finger. The boy is called 
alter the grandpapa, and old friends declare him to be his very image. 
To the cur6 she is to say that his flock flourish and do not forget him. 
Now the priest enters, bringing the holy water ; everyone lills his hat ; 
they bear the body away : " Go to heaven dear ; the Lord awaits you." 

It is hardly necessary to add that the voceri of Corsica are without 
exception composed in the native speech of the country, which the accom- 
plished scholar, lexicographer, and poet, Niccolb Tommaseo, speaks of 
with perfect truth as one of " the most Italian of the dialects of Italy."* 
The time may come when the people will renounce their own language in 
favour of the idiom of their rulers, but it has not come yet ; nor do they 
show much disposition to abandon their old usages, as may be guessed 
from the foct that even in their Gallicanised capital the dead are con- 
sidered slighted if the due amount of wailing is left undone. 

The Sardinian Attitido — a word which has been thought to have 
some connection with the Greek ototoi, and the Latin atat — is made on 
exactly Uie same pattern as the Corsican vocero. Very few specimens of 
it have, unfortunately, found their way into print ; but amongst these few, 
in Canon Spano's Ccmti popolari Tempieaif there is one that is h^;hly 
interesting. Doubts have been raised as to whether the bulk of the 
songs in Canon Spano's collection are of purely illiterate origin ; but 
even if the author of the dirge to which we allude was guilfy of that 
heinous oflence in the eyes of the strict folk-lore gleaner — the knowledge 
of the a)|^bet — ^it must still, we think, be judged a remarkable produc- 
tion. The attidora laments the death of a much-bdoved bishop : — 

* Canti del Popclo Corto, p. 6. 
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'' It was the pleasure of this good father, this gentle pastor/' she says, 
** at all hours to nourish his flock ; to the broad ot the soul he joined the 
bread of the bodj. Was the wife naked, her sons starving and destitute ? 
He laboured unceasingly to console them all. The one he clothed, the 
others he fed. None can tell the number of the poor whom he suceoured. 
The naked came to him that they might be clothed, the hungry came to 
him that they might be fed, and all went their way comforted. How 
many had suffered hunger in the winter's cold, had not his tender heart 
proffered them help ! It was a grand sight to behold so many poor 
gathered together in his house — above, below, they were so numerous 
there was no room to pass. And these were the comers of every day. I 
do not count those to whom once a month he supplied the needful food, 
nor yet those other poor to whose necessities he ministered in secret. By 
the needy rogue he let himself be deceived with shut eyes : he recognised 
the fraud, but he esteemed it gain so to lose. Ah, dear father, father to 
us all, I ought not to weep for thee ! I mourn our common bereavement, 
for thy death this day has been a blow to all of us, even to the strongest 
men." 

It would be hard to conceive a more lovely portrait of the Christian 
priest; it is scarcely surpassed by that of Monseigneur Bienvenu in Les 
MiiirabUSf of whose conduct in the matter of the silver candlesticks we 
are not a little reminded by the good Sardinian bishop's compassion for 
^e needy rogue. Neither the one nor the other realises an ideal which 
would win the unconditional approval of the Charity Organisation Society, 
and we must perhaps admit that humane proclivities which indirectly 
encourage swindling are more a mischief than an advantage to the State. 
Yet who can be insensible to the beauty of this unconquerable pity for 
the evildoer, this charity that believei^ all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things ? 

We have been told on trustworthy authority that in some districts in 
the island the keening over a married man is performed not by a dirge- 
singer but by his own children, who chant a string of homely sentences, 
such as : " Why art thou dead, papa ? Thou didst not want for bread or 
wine ! ** A practice may here be mentioned which i^ecalls the milk and 
honey and nuts of the Roman Inferie, and which, so far as we are aware, 
lingers on nowhere except in Sardinia ; the attidora, whilst she sings, 
scatters on the bier handfuls of almonds or — ^if the family is well-to-do 
—of sweetmeats, to be subsequently buried with the body. 

The government of Olonetz would not, on the face of things, suggest 
a likelihood of common customs with the Mediterranean isles ; yet if we 
transport ourselves thither we discover the first cousin of the voceratrice 
and the attidora in the Kussian Yopl^nitsa ('' the Sobbing one "). But 
the jurisdiction of this fimctionary is of wider extent : she is mistress of 
the ceremonies at marriages as well as at funerals, and in both cases 
either improvises new songs or adapts old ones. We will give no samples 
of the Sclavonic neniae, because Mr. Balston has lately familiarised 
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"F^nglifth readers with several excellent specimens in his work on the 
Songs of the Ru$i%a/n People, The Sclavs are everywhere very strict in 
all that regards the cult of the dead, and the observances which have to 
be gone through by Russians who have lost friends or relations are by 
no means confined to the date of death and burial. Even when they 
have experienced no personal loss they are still thought called upon to 
visit the cemeteries on the second Tuesday after Easter and howl lustily 
over the tombs of " their ancestors." Kor would it lie held sufficient to 
strew flowers upon the graves as is done on the Catholic All Souls' day ; 
the most orthodox ghosts want something more substantial, and libations 
of beer and spirits are poured over their resting-places. Furthermore, 
disagreeable consequences have been said to result upon an omission of 
like marks of respect due to '' the rude forefathers of the hamlet ; " there 
is no making sure that a highly estimable individual will not, when thus 
incensed, re-enter an appearance on life's stage in the shape of a vampire. 
A small volume might be written on the preventive measures adopted to 
procure immunity from such-like visitations. The people of Havellend 
and Altmark put a small coin into the mouths of the dead in the hope 
that, so placated, they will not assume vampire form ; but this time the 
superstition, like a vast number of others, is clearly a later invention to 
explain a custom the original significance of which is foi^otten. The 
peasants of Boumelia also place pieces of money in the coffins, not as an 
insurance against vampires — who they think may be best avoided by 
burning instead of burying the mortal remains of any person they credit 
with the prospect of becoming one — ^but to pay the entrance fee into 
Paradise ; a more authentic version of the old fable. The setting apart 
of a day, fixed by the Church or varying according to private anniver- 
saries, for the special commemoration of the dead, is a world-wide custom. 
The Letts and Esthonians observe this Feast of Souls by spreading a 
banquet of which they suppose their spirit relatives to partake ; they put 
torches on the graves to light the ghosts to the repast, and they imagine 
every sound they hear through the day to be caused by the movements 
of the invisible guests. Both these peoples celebrate death-watches with 
much singing and drinking, the Esthonians addressing long speeches to 
the dead, and asking him why he did not stay longer, if his puddro 
(gruel) was not to his taste, Ac., precisely after the style of the keeners 
of less remote parts. In some countries the entire system of life would 
seem to be planned and organised mainly with a view to honouring the 
dead. In Albania, for example, one of the foremost objects pursued by 
the peasantry is that of marrying their daughters near home ; not so 
much from any aflectionate unwillingness to part with them, as in order 
to secure their attendance at the vai or lamentations which take place on 
the death of a member of the family ; and so rigorous are the mourning 
regulations that even married women who have lost their Others remain 
year after year shut up in houses deprived of light and draped in black 
— they may not even go out to church. The Albanian keens are not 
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always versified; theysometizoes consist simply in the endless reiteratioti 
of a single phrase. M. Auguste Dozon reports that he was at one time 
<;on8tantly hearing " les hurlemente " of a poor Mnsstdman widow who 
hewailed two sons ; on certain anniversaries she took their clothes out of 
a chest, and, placing them before her, she repeated, without intermission, 
XoAxiflrta fjinv,* The Gre^s have the somewhat analogous practice, on 
the recurrence of the death-days of their dear ones, of putting their lips 
close to the graves and whispering to their silent tenants that they still 
love them. 

The near relations in Greece leave their dwelling, as soon as thej 
have closed the eyes of the dead, to take refuge in the house of a Mend, 
with whom they sojourn till the more distant connections have had time 
to arrive, and the body is dressed in holiday gear. Then they return, 
ck>ihB themselves in white dresses, and take up their position beside the 
bier. After some inarticulate wailing, which is strenuously echoed back 
by the neighbours, the dirge is sung, the chief female mourner usualfy 
leading off, and whosoever feels disposed following wake. Wh^i the body 
is lowered into the earth, the best-beloved of the dead — ^his mother or 
perhaps his betrothed — stoops down to the ground and implcningly utters 
his name, together with the word " Come ! " On his making no reply, he 
is declared to be indeed dead, and the grave is closed. The usage points 
to a probability that all the exhortations to awake and to return with 
which the dirges of every nation are interlarded are remnants of ancient 
makeshifts for a medical certificate of death ; and we may fancy wiUi 
what breathless excitement these apostrophes were spoken in former days 
when they were accompanied by an actual, if faint, expectation that they 
would be heard and answered. It is conceivable that the complete 
system of making as much noise as possible at funerals may be derived 
from some sort of notion that the uproar would wake the dead if he wete 
not dead at all, but sleeping. As elsewhere, so in Greece, the m^oi take 
no part in the proceedings beyond bidding one last farewell just before 
they retire £i*om the scei^e. Prseficse are still employed now and ^ea ; 
but the art of improvisation seems to be the natural birthright of Greek 
peasant women, nor do they require the inspiration of strong grief to call 
their poetic gifts into operation ; it is stated to be no unusual idling to 
hear a girl stringing elegies over sOme lamb, or bird, or flower which maj 
have died, while she works in th6 fields. The Greeks send, commiinica- 
fioBB and even flowers by the dead to the dead : " Now is the time," the 
folk-poet makes one say whose body is about to be buried, "for you to 
give me any messages or commissions ; and if your grief is too poignant 
for utteruice, write it down on paper and bring me the letter." The 
Greek neniee are marked by great vigour and variety of inu^ery, as is 
apparent in the subjoined extract iroiH the dirge c^ a poor young country- 
woman who was left a widow witii two diildren : — 

* ChantOM Popuiairet Bvlgaret inidUe$t p, 328. 
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''The other day I beheld at onr threshold a youth, of lofty stature 
and threatening mien ; he had outstretched wings of gleaming white, and 
in his hand was a sword. ' Woman, is thy husband in the house i' 
^ITes; he combs our Nicos' hair, and caresses him so he may not cry. 
Go not in, terrible youth ; do not frighten our babe.' The white-winged 
would not listen ; I tried to drive him back, but I could not ; ho darted 
past me, and ran to thy side, O my beloved. Hapless one, he smote 
thee ; and here is thy little son, thy tiny Nioos, whom likewise he was 
fain to strike. ". . . 

So vivid was the impression created by the woman's fantasy that 
aome of the spectators looked towards the door, half expecting the white- 
winged visitant to advance in their midst ; others turned to the child, 
huddled by his mother's knees. She, coming down from lights of 
imagination to the bitter realities of her condition, exclaimed as she flung 
herself sobbing upon the bier : " How can I maintain the children 1 
How will they be able to live? What will they not suffer in the 
contrast between the rough lot in store for them and the tender care 
which guarded them in the happy days when their father lived V* At 
last, worn out by the force of her emotions, she sank senseless to the floor. 
The laments of widows, which are very rare in some localities, are ofben 
to be met with in Greece. In one of them we come upon an original 
idea respecting the requirements of spirits : the singer prays that her 
tears may swell into a lake or a sea, so they may trickle through the 
earth to the nether regions, to moisten those who get no rain, to be drink 
to those who thirst, and — to fill up the dry inkstands of the writers ! 
*' Then will they be able to chronicle the chagrins of the loved ones who 
cross the river, taste its wave, and forget their homes and their poor 
orphans." Every species of Grecian peasant-song abounds in classical 
reminiscences, which are easy to identify, although they betray some 
mental confusion of the attributes and functions belonging to the person- 
ages of antiquity. Of all the early myths, that of the Stygian ferryman 
is the one which has shown greatest longevity. Far from fiedling into 
oblivion, the son of Erebus has gone on diligently accumulating honours 
that were not his originally, till he has managed to get the arbitrament 
of life and death into his power, and to enlist the birds of the air as a 
staff of spies, to give him prompt information should any unlucky 
individual r^er to him in a tone of mockery or defiance. The opinion of 
Achilles, that it was better to be a slave amongst men than a king over 
ghosts, is very much that which, prevails in the Greece of to-day. 
Visions of a Christian Paradise above the skies have much less hold on 
'h& popular mind than dread of a pagan Tartarus under the earth ; and 
hat full conviction that after all it was a very bad thing to die, that 
endency to attach a paramount value to life, per ae, and quand mJ^mey 
rhich constituted so significant a feature of the old Greeks, is equally 
liaracteristic of their modem representatives. The next world of the 
omaic songs is far from being a place '^ where all smiles and is glad ; " 
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the forebodings of the Condcan Chilina's mother are common enough 
here in Greece. " Bejoice in the present world, rcy'oice in the passing 
day," runs a fivpoXoyiovy quoted by Fauriel ; " to-morrow you will be 
imder the sod, and will behold the day no more." Down in Tartarus 
youths and maidens spend their time dismally in. asking if there be yet an 
earth and a sky up above. Are there still churches and golden icons % 
Do people continue to work at their several trades 1 " Blessed are the 
mountains and the pastures," it is said, " where we meet not Charon." 
The parents of a dying girl ask of her why she is resolved to hasten into 
the other world whei-e the cock crows not, and the hen clucks not ; 
where there is no water and no grass, and where the hungry find it im- 
possible to eat, and the tired are incapable of sleep. Why is she not 
content to abide at home 1 The girl replies she cannot, for yesterday, in 
the late evening, she was married, and her consort is the tomb. That is 
the peasant elegist's way of speaking of a sudden death, caused very 
likely by the chill of nightfall. Of another damsel, who succumbed to a 
long illness, " who had suffered as none before suffered under the sun," 
he narrates how she pressed her father's hand to her heart, saying: 
" Alas ! my father, I am about to die." She clasped her mother's hand 
to her breast, saying : " Alas I my mother, I am about to die." Then she 
sent for her betrothed, and she bent over him and kissed him, and whis- 
pered softly into his ear : " Oh, my fiiend, when I am dead deck my 
giuve as you would have decked my nuptial bed." We find in Greek 
poesy the universal l^end of the lover who kills himself on hearing of 
the death of his mistress; but, as a rule, the regret of survivors is 
depicted as neither desperate nor durable. Long ago, three gallant 
youths plotted together to contrive an escape from Hades, and a &ir- 
haired maiden prayed that they wotdd take her with them; she did so 
wish to see her mother mourning her loss, her Inrothers weeping because 
she is no more. They answered : " As to thy brothers, poor girl, they 
are dancing, and thy mother diverts herself with gossiping in the street" 
The mournfully beautiful music that Schubert wedded to Claudius's little 
poem Der Tod und das Mdddien might serve as melodious expression 
to many a one of these Grecian lays of dead damsels. Death will not 
halt because he hears a voice crying : " Tarry ; I am still so young ! " 
The future is as irrevocably fixed as the past ; and if Fate deals hardly 
by mortals, there is nothing to ^eJI back upon but the sorry resignaticm 
of despair; such is the sombre folk philosophy of the land of eternal 
summer. Perhaps it is the very brightness of the sky and air that 
makes the quitting of this mortal coil so unspeakably grievous. The 
most horribly painful idea associated with death in the mind of the 
modem as of the ancient Greek is the idea of darkness, of separation 
from what Dante, yet more Greek than Italian in his passionate sun- 
worship, describes in a line which seems somehow to hold incarnate the 

thing it tells of — 

. . • I'aer dolce che dal sol 0*allegis. 
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It IS worth nbtiiig that) whether the view entertained of immortality be 
cheerful or the revene, in the songs of Western nations the disembodied soul 
IB universallj taken to be the exact duplicate of the creature of flesh and 
blood, in wants, tastes, and semblance. The European folk-singer couM 
no more grasp a metaphysical conception of the eternity of spirit, such 
as that implied in the grand Indian dirgo which craves everlasting good 
for the " unborn part " in man, than he would know what to make of 
the scientific theory of the indestructibility of matter shadowed forth in 
the ordinary Sanskrit periphrases for death, signifying ** the resolution of 
the body into its five elementary constituents." 

Various companies of Greek settlers arrived in the southern ex- 
tremity of the Italian peninsula during the latter half of the tenth 
century; or, rather, it would be more correct to say that the most 
plausible conjecture as to their advent places it in that period, for no 
positive record of the date when they landed has up till now come to 
light. Niebuhr troubled himself about their history, and Pott about 
their language, but without conclusive results ; and so large is the range 
of the hypotheses they have provoked, that, while they were formerly 
held to be the remains of ancient colonies of Magna Gnecia, it has been 
of late contended that at least a portion of them must have migrated 
after the fall of the Byzantine Empire. Any way, there is no ques- 
tion that Calabria and Terra d'Otranto are partly peopled by Greeks, 
some of whom retain the use of an unmistakably Grecian dialect. 
Among the strongholds of the Greek-speaking subjects of Victor 
Emmanuel are Bova, Amendolea, and Cardeto in Calabria, and Cori- 
gliano, Martano, and Castrignana de' Groci in Teri-a d'Otranto : at these 
places and at others where the Greeks are massed dirge-singing exists in 
its highest development. When first the immigrants made Southern 
Italy their home, the custom was decidedly in full force across the Straits 
of Messina; and it may be that it was also tolerably general on the 
main-land ; but, assuming this to have been the case, it need still causo 
no surprise that the Greeks should have kept to it longer than the rest 
of the population ; for, let alone other reasons, their fidelity to their lan- 
guage argues them to have dwelt in a degree of isolation essentially 
&Tourable to the maintenance of a traditional order of things. With 
them a peculiar metre is set apart to the composition of the nenisa, and 
the office of public waller is transmitted from mother to daughter ; so 
tliat the living pneficffi are the lineal descendants of the praeficae who 
lived of old in the Grecian Motherland.* Uniivalled in the matter of 
her improvisations as in the manner of their delivery, the hereditary 
dirge-mnger no doubt, like a good actress, keenly realises at the moment 
the sorrow not her own, of which she undertakes the interpretation in 
return for a trifling gratuity, and to her hearers she appears as the 
genius or high priestess of woe : she excites them into a whirlwind of 

« Studi »ui diaUtligreei d^lh Terra tTOiranto, del Prof, Dott. G. Moro»i. 
JOU XXXVI.— HO, 212. 11. 
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ecstatic paroxysms not greatly difiEbring from kmdTed phenomena 
vouched for by the historians of religious mysticism. There are, how- 
ever, one or two of the Graeco-Italic death-songs which bear too clear and 
touching a stamp of sincerity for us to attribute them even to the most 
skilled of hired " sobbing ones." There is no savour of vicarious mourn- 
ing in the plaint of the desolate girl, who says to her dead mother that 
she will wait for her, so that she may tell her how she has passed the 
day ; at eight she will await her, and if she does not come she will begin 
to weep ; at nine she will await her, and if she comes not she will grow 
black as soot ; at ten she will await her, and if she does not come at ten 
she will turn to eaHh, to earth that may be sown in. And it is difficult 
to believe that aught save the anguish of a mother's broken heart could 
have quickened the senses of an ignorant peasant to the tragic intensity 
of the following lament : — 

Now thoy have buried thee, my little one, 

Who will make thy little bed ? 

Black Death will make it for me 

For a very long night. 
Who will arrange thy pillows. 

So thou mayst sleep softly ? 

Black Death will arrange them for me 

With hard stones. 
Who will awake thee, my daughter, 

When day is up ? 

Down here it is always sleep, 

Always dark night. 
This my daughter was fair. 
When I went (with her) to high mass, 
The columns shone. 
The way grew bright. 

The nenise of Terra d'Otranto and of Calabria ai*e not uncommonly com- 
posed in a semi-dramatic form. Professor Comparetti cites one,* in 
which the friend of a dead girl ia represented as going to pay her a visit,"^ 
in ignorance of the misfortime that has happened. She sees a crowd at 
the door, and she exclaims : *^ How many folks are in thy house I they 
come fi-om all the neighbourhood ; they are bidden by thy mother, who 
shows thee the bridal array ! " But on crossing the thre^iold she finds 
that the shutters are closed : " Alas I " she cries, " I deceive myself — ^I 
enter into darkness." Again she repeats : " How many folks are in thy 
house I All Corigliano is there." The mother says : ** My daughter 
has bidden them by the tolling of the bell." Then the daughter is made 
to ask : " What ails thee, what ails thee, my mother ? wherefore dost 
thou rend thy hair 1 " The mother i-^'oins : " I think of thee, my 
daughter, of how thou liest down in darkness." " What ails thee, what 
ails thee, my mother, that all around one can hear thee wailing 1 " "I 

* Sif^gi dei dlalitd Qreci dtlf Italia vieridiomit. 
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think of thee, my daughter, of how thou art turned hlack as soot." A 
sort of chorus is appended to the efioct : " All, all the mothers weep and 
rend their hair : let them weep, the poor mothers who lose their chil- 
dren." Here are the last four lines, as they were originally set on 
paper: — 

Ole sole i mane i daene 

Isirnune anapota ta maddia, 
A& nk clapsune tio mane misere 
Pa ichannune ta pedia ! 

Professor Comparetti has shaped them into looking more like Greek : — 

*OXaif, SXait ^ fuivcu fiKKcdovPt 

'A^fft r& jcA^4^uyc Tflus fiAvais misere 
Tlov iix^ovyt rd wcu9td I 

The suhject of this paper inyites a more searching examination than 
it has received in the preceding pages : in fSact, our immediate purpose 
has heen rather to indicate than to explore a point in comparative folk- 
lore which is calculated to reward inquiry by something besides the mere 
satis&ction of scientific curiosity. One conclusion incidentally forced upon 
us by the study of these dirges must seem strange when we remember 
how few are the cultured poetesses who have attained eminence — to wit, 
that with the unlettered multitude the poetic faculty is equally the pro- 
perty of wotten as of men. The investigation of funeral rites, of what« 
ever nature, confronts us with much that would be ludicrous were it not 
so veiy pitiful, for humanity has displayed a fatal tendency to rush into 
the committal of ghastly absurdities by way c^ manifesting the most 
sacred form of grief; but, take them all in all, the simple laments of the 
people offer a pleasant sample of the better kind of homage " Life may 
give for love to death." 
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Bored, and ihus forced out of my room, 

Along the Boulevard I passed, 
Around me hung December's gloom, 

The wind was cold, the showers drove fast. 

Then straight I saw (how strange the sight !) 
Escaped from their grim dwelling-place. 

Trampling through mud in sorry plight, 
Ghosts, at mid-day, ghosts face to face. 

Night is the time when shades have power, 

Whilst German moonlight silvers all, 
Within some old and tottering tower, » 

To flit across the pillared hall. 

*Tis night when fairies £W)m the floods 

In dripping robes rise like a breath, 
Then drag beneath their lily buds 

Some boy whom they have danced to death. 

'Twas night, if Zedlitz singeth true, 

When (half-seen shade) the Emperor 
Marshalled in line, for that review. 

The shades of Austerlitz once more. 

But spectres in the public street. 

Scarce from the playhouse paces two, 
Veiled nor by mist, nor winding-sheet. 

Who stand there wearied and wet through. 

Well may we wonder as we gaze; 

Three grumbling phantoms hover dim, 
In uniform of other days, 

One ex-guard, two hussars with him. 
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Not these the slaio, who, though they die, 

Still hear through earth Napoleon's dinim 3 

But yeterans of a time gone by 

Waked up to see his relics come. 

Who, since that last, that fatal fight. 

Have grown, or fat, or lean and grim; 
Whose uniforms, unless too tight, 

Float wide around each wasted limb. 

Oh noble rags, still like a star 

To you the Cross of Honour clings, 
Sublimely ludicrous, ye are 

Grander than purple worn by kings ! 

A nerveless plume, as if with fear, 

Trembles above the bearskin frayed; 
Moth-fretted the pelisse is, near 

Those holes by hostile bullets made; 

The leathern overalls, too large, 

Bound the shrunk thigh in wrinkles fall. 

And rusty sabres, wearying charge. 

Drag on the ground, or beat the wall. 

The next one is grotesque, with chest 

Stretching a coat too small by half; 
But for the stripes that deck his breast, 

At the old war-wolf yre might laugh. 

My brothers, mock them not too much ; 

Bather salute, with heads low bent, 
These heroes of an Iliad, such 

Ab Homer never could invent. 

Greet each bald head with reverence due, 
For on brows, bronzed by many a clime, 

A lengthening^ scar ofb reddens through 
The lines that have been dug by time, 
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Their skins, by a strange blackness, tell 

Of Egypt's heat, and blinding light; 
Russia's snow-powder, as it fell, 

Has kept those thin locks ever white. 

Their hands may tremble; yes, still keen 

The cold of Beresina bites; 
They limp, for long the march between 

Cairo and Wilna's frozen heights. 

They droop, bent double, since in war 

No sheets but flags for sleep had they ; 

The helpless sleeve may flutter, for 
A round shot tore the arm away. 

Laugh not, though round them leaps and jeers 
The howling street-boy with delight; 

They were the day of those proud years, — 
The evening we — perchance the night. 

They recollect, if we forget, 

Lancers in red, ex-guard in blue, 
And worship, at his column met. 

The only Grod they ever knew. 

Proud of the pains endured so long, 

Grateful for miseries nobly borne — 
They feel the heart of France beat strong 

Under that clothing soiled and worn. 

Our tears then check the smile that played, 
To see this strange pomp on its way — 

The Empire's ghostly masquerade — 

Dim as a ball when dawns the day. 

Through skies which yet her splendours fill, 

The Eagle of our armies old. 
From depths of glory, burning still, 

Spreads over them her wings of gold. 

F. H, BOYLE. 
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Perhaps one of the most curious revolutions in literary history is the 
sudden bull's-eye light cast by M. Longnon, only last winter, on the 
obscure existence of Fran9oi8 Villon.* His book is not remarkable 
merely as a chapter of biography exhumed after four centuries. To 
readers of the poet it will recall, with a flavour of satire, that characteristic 
passage in which he bequeaths his spectacles — ^with a humorous reserva- 
tion of the case — to the hospital for blind paupers known as the Fifteen- 
Score. Thus equipped, let the blind paupers go and separate the good 
from the bad in the cemetery of the Innocents 1 For his own part t^e 
poet can see no distinction. Much have the dead people made of their 
advantages. What does it matter now that they have lain in state beds 
and nourished portly bodies upon cakes and cream ? Here they all Me^ 
to be trodden in the mud; the largo estate and the small, sounding virtue 
and adroit or powerful vice, in very much the same condition; and a 
bishop not to be distinguished from a lamplighter with even the strongest 
spectacles. 

Such was Villon's cynical philosophy. Four hundred years after his 
deathy when surely all danger might be considered at an end, a pair of 
critical spectacles have been applied to his own remains ; and though he 
left behind him a sufficiently ragged reputation from the first, it is only 
after these four hundred years that his delinquencies have been finally 
tracked home, and we can assign him to his proper place among the good 
or wicked. It is a staggering thought, and one that affords a fine figure 
of the imperishability of men's acts, that the stealth of the private inquiry 
office can be carried so far back into the dead and dusty past. We are 
not so soon quit of our concerns as Villon fancied. In the extreme of 
dissolution, when not so much as a man's name is remembered, when his 
dust is scattered to the four winds, and perhaps the very grave and the 
very gi«veyard where he was laid to rest have been forgotten, desecrated, 
and buried imder populous towns, — even'^in this extreme let an antiquary 
fiJl across a sheet of manuscript, and the name will be recalled, the old 
infamy will pop out into daylight like a toad out of a fissure in the rock, 
and the shadow of the shade of what]^was once a man will be heartily 
pilloried by his descendants. A little while ago and Xillon was almost 
totally forgotten ; then he was revived for the sake of his verses ; and 
now he is being revived with a vengeance in the detection of his mis- 

* Etudi Biographique $w Franfois Villon. Paris : H. Menu. 
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demeanors. How unsubstantial is this projection of a man's existence, 
which can lie in abeyance for centuries and then be brushed up again 
and set forth for the consideration of posterity by a few dips in an anti. 
quary's inkpot 1 This precarious tenure of fame goes a long way to 
justify those (and they are not few) who prefer cakes and cream io the 
immediate present. 



A Wild Youth. 

Francois de Montcorbier, alias rran9ois des Loges, alias Francois 
Villon, alias Michel Mouton, Master of Arts in the University of Paris, 
was bom in that city in the summer of 1431. It was a memorable year 
for France on other and higher considerations. A great-hearted girl and 
a poor-hearted boy made, the one her last, the other his first appearance 
on the public stage of that unhappy country. On the thirtieth of May 
the ashes of Joan of Arc were thrown into the Seine, and on the second 
of December our Henry Sixth made his Joyous Entiy dismally enough 
into disaffected and depopulating Paris. Sword and fire still ravaged the 
open country. On a single April Satiutiay twelve hundred persons, 
besides children, made their escape out of the starving capitod. The hang- 
man, as is not uninteresting to note in connection with Master Francis, 
was kept hard at work in 1431 ; on the last of April and on the fourth of 
May alone, sixty-two bandits swung from Paris gibbets.* A more con- 
fused or troublous time it would have been difficult to select for a start in 
life. Kot even a man's nationality was certain ; for the people of Paris 
there was no such thing as Frenchmen. The English were the English 
indeed, but the French were only the Armagnacs, whom, with Joan of 
Arc at their head, they had beaten back from under their ramparts not 
two years before. Such public sentiment as they had, centi'cd aboub 
their dear Duke of Burgundy, and the dear Duke had no more ui^nt 
business than to keep out of their neighbourhood. ... At least, and 
whether he liked it or not, our disreputable troubadour was tubbed and 
swaddled as a subject of the English crown. On this account he may find 
some indulgence at the hands of Mrs. Grundy. 

We hear nothing of Villon's father except that he was poor and of mean 
extraction. His mother was given piously, which does not imply very 
much in an old Frenchwoman, and quite uneducated. He had an uncle, 
a monk in an abbey at Angers, who must have prospered beyond the 
family average, and was reported to be worth five or six hundred crowns. 
Of this uncle and his money-box the reader will hear once more. In 
1448 Francis became a student of the University of Paris; in 1450 he 
took the degree of Bachelor, and in 1452 that of Master of Arts. His 
bourse, or the sum paid weekly for his board, was of the amount of two 
sous. Now two sous was about the price of a pound of salt butter in the 

* Jiourgrois de J^aris, e4i Panthdon, pp, 688, 089. 
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bad times of 1417 ; it was the price of halfa-pouBd in the worse times 
of 1419; and in 1444, just four years before Yillon joined the University, 
it seems to have been taken as the average wage for a day's manual 
labotir.* In short, it cannot have been a very profuse allowance to keep 
a sharp-set lad in breakfast and supper for seven mortal days; and 
Villon's share of the cakes and pastry and genei-al good cheer, to which 
he is never weary of referring, must have been slender from the first. 

The educational arrangements of the University of Paris were, to our 
way of thinking, somewhat incomplete. Worldly and monkish elements 
were presented in a curious confusion, which the youth might disentangle 
for himself. If he had an opportunity, on the one hand, of acquiring 
much hatr-drawn divinity and a taste for formal disputation, he was put 
in the way of much gross and flaunting vice upon the other. The lecture- 
room of a scholastic doctor was sometimes under the same roof with 
establishments of a very different and peculiarly unedifying order. The 
students had extraordinary privileges, which by all accounts they 
abused extraordinarily. And while some condemned themselves to an 
almost sf^pulchral regularity and seclusion, others fled the schools, swag- 
gered in the street " with their thumbs in their girdle," passed the night 
in riot, and behaved themselves as the worthy forerunners of Jehan 
Frollo in the romance of I^otre Dame de Paris. Villon tells us himself 
that he was among the tiniants, but we hardly needed his avowal. The 
burlesque erudition in which he sometimes indulged implies no more than 
the merest smattering of knowledge; whereas his acquaintance with 
blackguard haimts and industries, and the unaffected impudence of his 
corruption, could only have been acquired by early and consistent impiety 
and idleness. He passed his degrees, it is true; but some of us who have 
been to modem universities will make their own reflections on the valuo 
of the test As for his three pupils, Colin Laurent, Girard Gossovyn, 
and Jehan Marceau — ^if they were really his pupils in any serious sense — 
what can we say but Gk>d help them % And sure enough, by his own 
description, they turned out as ragged, rowdy, and ignorant as was to be 
looked for from the views and manners of their rare preceptor. 

At some time or other, before or during his university career, the 
poet was adopted by Master Guillaume de Villon, chaplain of Saint 
Benoit-le-B^toum^ near the Sorbonne. From him he borrowed the sur- 
name by which he is known to posterity. It was most likely from his 
house, called the Porte Pouge, and situated in a garden in the cloister of 
St. Benoit, that Master Francis heard the bell of the Sorbonne ring out 
the Angelus while he was finishing his Small Testament at Christmas- 
tide in 1546. Towards this benefactor he usiially gets credit for a re- 
spectable display of gratitude. But with his trap and pitfall style of 
writing, it is easy to make too sure. His sentiments are about as much 
to be relied on as those of a professional beggar ; and in this, as in so 

♦ Bourgeois, pp. 627, 636, and 725. 
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many other matters, he comes towards us whining and piping the ej^, 
and goes off again with a whoop and his finger to his nose. Thus, he 
calls Guillaume de Villon his " more than father," thanks him with & 
great show of sincerity for having helped him out of many scrapes, and 
bequeaths him his portion of renown. But the portion of renown which 
belonged^to a young thief, distinguished (if, at the period when he wrote 
this l^acy, he was* distinguished at all) for having written some more ca* 
less obscene and scui*rilous ballads, must have been little fitted to gratify 
the self-respect or increase the reputation of a benevolent ecclesiastic. 
The same remark applies to a subsequent legacy of the poet's library, 
with specification of one work which was plainly neither decent nw 
devout. We are thus left on the horns of a dilemma. If the chaplain 
was a godly, philanthropic personage, who had tried to graft good prin- 
ciples and good behaviour on this wild slip of an adopted son, these jest- 
ing l^acies would obviously cut him to the heart. The position of an 
adopted son towards his adoptive father is one full of delicacy ; where a 
man lends his name he looks for great consideration. And this legacy 
of Villon's portion of renown may be taken as the mere fling of an un- 
regenerate scapegrace who has wit enough to i*ecognise in his own shame 
the readiest weapon of ofience against a prosy bene&ctor's feelings. The 
gratitude of Master Francis figures, on this reading, as a frightful minus 
quantity. If, on the other hand, those jests were given and taken in 
good humour, the whole relation between the pair degenerates into the 
unedifying complicity of a debauched old chaplain and a witty and disso- 
lute young scholar. At this rate the house with the red door may have 
rung with the most mundane minstrelsy ; and it may have been below 
its roof that Villon, through a hole in the plaster, studied, as he tells us, 
the leisures of a rich ecclesiastic. 

It was, perhaps, of some moment in the poet's life that he should 
have inhabited the cloister of Saint Benoit. Three of the most remark- 
able among his early acquaintances are Catherine de Vausselles, for 
whom he entertained a short-lived affection and an enduring and most 
unmanly resentment ; Regnier de Montigny, a yoimg blackguard of good 
birth ; and Colin de Cayeux, a fellow with a marked aptitude for picking 
locks. Now we are on a foundation of mere conjecture, but it ia at least 
curious to find that two of the canons of Saint Benoit answered respec- 
tively to the names of Pierre de Vaucel and Etienne de Montigny, and 
that there was a householder called Nicolas de Cayeux in a street — ^the 
Rue des Poir6es — in the immediate neighbourhood of the cloister. 
M. Longnon is almost ready to identify Catherine as the niece of Pierre; 
Regnier as the nephew of Etienne, and Colin as the son of Nicolas. 
Without going so far, it must be owned that the approximation of names 
is significant. As we go on to see the part played by each of these per- 
sons in the sordid melodrama of the poet's life, we shall come to regard 
it as even more notable. Is it not Clough who has remarked that, after 
all, everything lies in juxtaposition 1 Many a man's destiny has been 
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fletUed bj nothing apparently more grave than a pretty &ce on the oppo- 
site side of the street and a couple of bad companions round the comer. 

Catherine de Yausselles (or de Yaucel — the change ia within the limits 
of Villon's licence) had plainly delighted in the poet's conversation ; near 
neighbours or not, they were much together ; and YiUon made no secret 
of his court, and suffered himself to believe that his feeling was repaid in 
kind. This may have been an error from the fbrst, or he may have 
estranged her by subsequent misconduct or temerity. One can easily 
imagine Yillon an impatient wooer. One thing, at least, is sure : that 
the affiur terminated in a manner bitterly humiliating to Master Francis. 
Indeed, if you run over on your fingers all the ridiculous mishaps by 
which a tender sentiment may be unworthily concluded and suppressed, 
you will scarcely imagine a more deplorable upshot than the one in ques* 
tion. In presence of his lady love, perhaps under her window and cer- 
tainly with her connivance, he was unmercifully thrashed by one Noe le 
Joly — ^beaten, as he says himself, like dirty linen on the washing-board^ 
Hie story oozed out and created infinite memment among his friends : 
h^ became a byword in Paris. It is characteristic that his malice h»d 
notably increased between the time when he wrote the Small Testament 
ijaamediately on the back of the occurrence, and the time when he wrote 
the Large TestainerU five years aftei*. On the latter occasion nothing is 
too bad for his '^ damsel with the twisted nose," as he calls her. She is 
spared neither hint nor accusation, and he tells his messenger to accost 
har with the vilest insults. Yillon, it is thought, was out of Paris when 
tiiese amenities escaped his pen ; or no doubt the strong arm of Noc le 
Joly would have been again in requisition. So ends the love story^ if 
love story it may properly be called. Poets are not necessarily fortunate 
in love; but they usually fall among more romantic circiunstances and 
bear their disappointment with a better grace. Actual bastinado is a 
Hid pass, and trying for a man's self-respect ; but St. Paul was beat^ 
with many staipes and could speak of them with pride. As for Master 
Frands he had not even the wit to hold lus tongue; he must bear malice 
five yearq together and raQ like a fish- woman against her whom he pro- 
fessed to love. What should have been at worst a five days' scandcd in 
the J^tin Quarter he has so cooked up and handed down that, after the 
lapse of four centuries, we can still hear Noe le Joly emphatically cha«- 
tasing, and still behold, in plausible imagination, a tJxreadpaper poet 
reversed across his knee with squalls and agonies. Nor 4id he confine 
himself to mere reviling in the style of the i-ejected beggar. With a whine 
that is pre-eminently characteristic of the man, he declares this cruel fair 
one to be the cause of his misfortunes, and wishes to ensci'oll himself a^^ 
one of tiie martyrs of love. One would not condemn a dog on the evidence 
of Master Francis ; and besides, where a man is bom a blackguard it 
requires no very elaborate chain of circumstances to put him in a black-^ 
guard way of Ufe. But the whine is worth recording. 

The neighbourhood ofEegnier de Montigny and Colin de Oayeux 
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was probably more infitrumental in hunying our poet towards dic^race, 
than either the contempt of Catherine or the strong arm of Noe le Joly. 
For a man who is greedy of all pleasures and provided with little money 
and less dignity of character, we may prophesy a safe and speedy voyage 
downward. Humble or even* truckling virtue may walk unspotted in 
this life. But only those who despise the pleasures, can aflTord to despise 
the opinion of the world. A man of a strong, heady temperament, like 
Villon, is very differently tempted. His eyes lay hold on all provocations 
greedily, and his heart flames up at a look into imperious desire ; he is 
snared and broached to by anything and everything, from a pretty face 
to a piece of pastry in a cookshop window ; he will drink the rinsing of 
the wine cup, stay the latest at the tavern party ; tap at the lit windows, 
follow the sound of singing, and beat the whole neighbourhood for another 
reveller, as he goes reluctantly homeward ; and grudge himself ev&ry hour 
of sleep as a black, empty period when he cannot follow after pleasure. 
Such a person is lost if he have not dignity, or failing that, at least pride, 
which is its shadow and in many ways its substitute. Master Francis, 
although he was not so thick-skinned but he could smart under the 
affront of Noe le Joly*s cudgelling, was, on the whole, singularly devoid 
of these incommodious and honourable qualities. I fancy he could follow 
his own eager instincts without much spiritual struggle. And we soon 
find him fallen among thieves in sober, literal earnest, and counting as 
friends the most disreputable people he could lay his hands on : fellows 
who stole ducks in Paris Moat ; sergeants of the criminal court, and 
archers of tlie watch ; blackguards who slept at night under the butchers' 
stalls, and for whom the aforesaid archers peered about carefully with 
lanterns; Begnier de Montigny, Colin de Cayeux and their crew, all 
botmd on a favouring breeze towards the gallows ; the disorderly abbess 
of Port Boyal who went about at fair time with soldiers and thieves, 
and conducted her abbey on the queerest principles; and most likely 
Perette Mauger, the great Paris receiver of stolen goods, not yet dream- 
ing, poor woman ! of the last scene of her career when Henry Cousin, 
executor of the high justice, shall bury her, alive and most reluctant, 
in front of the new Montigny gibbet.* Nay,' our friend soon began 
to take a foremost rank in this society. He could string off verses, 
which is always an agi^eeable talent ; and he could make himself us^ul 
in many other ways. The whole ragged army of Bohemia, and who- 
soever loved good cheer without at all loving to work and pay for it, 
are addressed in contemporary verses as the "Subjects of Francois 
Yillon." He was a good genius to all hungry and unscrupulous persons ; 
and became the hero of a whole legendary cycle of tavern tricks and 
cheateries. At best, these were doubtful levities, rather too thievish for 
a school-boy, rather too gamesome for a thief. But he would not linger 
long in this equivocal border land. He must soon have complied witii 

* Qironiqm ScandaleusCf ed. Panth^n, p. 237, 
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bis suTTOundings, He was one wbo would go where the cannikin clinked, 
not caring who should pay ; and from supping in the wolves' den, there 
is but a step to huntibg with the pack. And here, as I am on the 
chapter of his degradation, I shall say all I mean to say about its darkest 
expression, and be done with it for good. Some charitable critics see no 
more than a jeu cTespritf a graceful and trifling exercise of the imagina* 
tion, in the grimy ballad of Fat P^ (Grosse Margot), I am not able to 
follow these gentlemen to this polite extreme. Out of all Villon's works 
that ballad stands forth in flaring reality, gross and ghastly, as a thing 
written in a contraction of disgust. M. Longnon shows us more and 
more clearly at every page that we are to read our poet literally, that his 
names are the names of real persons, and the events he chronicles were 
actual events. But even if the tendency of criticism had run the other 
way, this ballad would have gone far to prove itself. I can well under- 
stand the reluctance of worthy persons in this matter j for of course it is 
unpleasant to think of a man of genius as one who held, in the words 
of Marina to Boult — 

A place, for which the pained'st fiend 
0/ holl would not in reputation change. 

But beyond this natural imwillingness, the whole difficulty of the case 
springs from a highly virtuous ignorance of life. Paris now is not so 
different from the Paris of then ; and the whole of the doings of Bohemia 
are not written in the sugar-candy pastorals of Murger. It is really not 
at all surprising that a young man of the fifteenth century, with a knack 
of making verses, should accept his bi^ad upon disgraceful terms. The 
race of those who do, is not extinct ; and some of them to this day 
write the prettiest versos imaginable. . . . After this, it were impossible 
for Master Francis to fall lower : to go and steal for himself would be an 
admirable advance from every point of view, divine or human. 

And yet it is not as a thief, but as a homicide, that he makes his first 

a]^>eaTance before angry justice. On June 5, 1455, when he was about 

twenty-four, and had been Master of Arts for a matter of three years, 

we behold him for the first time quite definitely. Angry justice had, as 

it were, photographed him in the act of his homicide ; and M. Longnon, 

rummaging among old deeds, has turned up the negative and printed it 

off for our instruction. Villon had been supping — copiously we may 

believe^and sat on a stone bench in front of the church of St. Benoit, 

^» company with a priest called Gilles and a woman of the name of 

!ibeau. It was nioe o'clock, a mighty late hour for the period, and 

Idently a fine summer's night. Master Francis carried a mantle, like 

jrudent man, to keep him from the dews {aerain), and had a sword 

low it dangling fr^m his girdle. So these three dallied in front of St. 

Qoit, taking their pleasure {pour soy eshatre). Suddenly there arrived 

m the scene a priest, Philippe Chermoye or Sermaise, aJso with sword 

cloak, and accompanied by one Master Jehan le Mardi. Sermaise, 
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according to Yillon's account, whiph is all we have to go upon, came tip 
blustering and denying God ; as Villon rose to make room for him upon 
the bench, thrust him rudely back into his place ; and finally drew h]$ 
gword and cut open his lower lip, by what I should imagine was a very 
clumsy stroke. Up to this point, Villon professes to have been a model 
of courtesy, even of feebleness ; and the brawl, in his vei*sion, reads like 
the fable of the wolf and the lamb. But now the lamb was roused ; he 
drew his sword, stabl^ed Sermaise in the groin, knocked him on the hea4 
with a big stone, and then, leaving him to his fate, went away to have 
hh own lip doctored by a barber of the name o£ Fouquet In one version, 
he says that Gilles, Isabeau, and Le Mardi ran away at the first high 
words, and that he and Sermaise had it out alone ; in another, XiQ Mardi 
is represented as returning and wresting Villon's sword from him : the 
reader may please himself. Sermaise was picked up, lay all that mglxt 
io the prison of Saint Benoit, where he was examined bj .aiji ofSciaJl of 
the Chatelet and expressly pardoned Villon, an4 4ied oix^ t)ie following 
Saturday in the H6tel Dieu. He was plainly not a man of eotecutioiL 
like Noe le Joly ; and on the whole, a poor, crapulous being, mused with 
drink. 

This, as I have said, was in June. Not before January of the next 
year, could Villon extract u pardon from the king ; but while hiahand 
yrBs in, he got two. One is for "Frah9ois dee Loges, alias {autrem^ni 
dit) de Villon;" and the other runs in the name of .FTan9ois de Mon-' 
eorbier. Nay, it appears there was a further complication ; ^ in the 
narrative of the first of these documents, it is mentioned that he passed 
himself off upon Fouquet, the barber- surgeon, as one Michel Moatoxb 
M. Longnon has a theory, that this unhappy accident with Sermaino was 
the cause of Villon's subsequent irregularities ; and that up to that 
moment he had been the pink of good behaviour. But the matter 
has to my eyes a more dubious air. A pardon necessary for Des Loges 
and another for Mpntcorbierl and these two the same person 1 and 
one or both of them known by the alias of Villon^ however honesty 
come by ? and lastly, in the heat of the moment, a fourth name thrown 
out with an assured count^iance? A ship is not to be trusted that sadk 
under so many colours. This is not the sim{^e bearing of innocence* 
No — the youQg master was already treading crooked paths ; already,, he 
would start and blench at a haild upon his shoulder, with the look we 
know so well in the face of Hogarth's Idle Apprentice ; already, in the 
blue devils, he would see Henry Cousin, the executor of higb justice, 
goiiig in dolorous- procession towards Montf^ucon, and hear Uie wind aad 
the birds crying around Paris gibbet. 

A Gang of Thieves. 

In spite of Uie prodigious- quantity of people who maaaged to get 
hanged, the fifteenth century was by no means a bad time for criminals* 
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A great confusion of parties and giieat dust of %hting faroured the escape 
of private housebreakers and quiet fellows who stole ducks in Paris Moat. 
Prisons were leaky; and as we shall see, a man with a few crowns in his 
pocket and perhaps some acquaintance among the officials, could easily 
slip out and become once more a free marauder. There was no want of 
a sanctuary, where he might harbour until troubles blew by ; andaccom- 
plices helped each other with more or less good faith. Clerks, above all, 
bad remarkable facilities for a criminal way of life ; for they were privi- 
leged, except in cases of notorious incorrigibility, to be plucked from 
the hands of rude secular justice and tried by a tribunal of their own. 
In 1402, a couple of thieves, both clerks of the University, were con- 
demned to death by the Provost of Paris. As they weix) taken to Mont- 
faucon, they kept crying " high and clearly " for their benefit of clergy, 
but were none the less pitilessly hanged and gibbeted. Indignant Alma 
Mater interfered before the king ; and the Provost was deprived of all 
royal offices, and condemned to return the bodies and erect a great stone 
cross, on the road from Paris to the gibbet, graven with the effiigies of 
these two holy martyrs.* We shall hear more of the benefit of clergy ; 
for after this the reader will not be surprised to meet with thieves in the 
shape of tonsured clerks, or even priests and monks. 

To a knot of such learned pilferers our poet certainly belonged ; and 
by turning over a few more of M. Longnon's negatives, we shall get a 
clear idea of their character and doings. Montigny and De Cayeux are 
names already known ; Guy Tabary, Petit-Jehan, Dom Nicolas, little 
Thibault, who was both clerk and goldsmith, and who made picklocks 
and melted plate for himself and his companions — with these the reader 
has still to become acquainted. Petit-Jehan and De Gayeux were 
handy fellows and enjoyed a useful pre-eminence in honour of their doings 
with the picklock. " Dictus des Caki/etc8 eatfortis operator crochetorum" 
says Tabary's interrogation, '^sed dicttLS Petit-Jehan, ejus aociua^ est 
forcivs operator.^* But the flower of the flock was little Thibault ; it 
was reported that no lock could stand before him ; he had a persuasive 
band ; let us salute capacity wherever we" may find it. Perhaps the 
term gang is not quite properly applied to the persons whose fortunes we 
are now about to follow; rather they were independent malefactors, 
socially intimate and occasionally joining together for some serious opera- 
tion, just as modern stockjobbers form a syndicate for an important loan. 
Nor were they at all particular to any branch of misdoing. They did 
not scrupulously confine themselves to a single sort of theft, as I hear is 
»mmon among modem thieves. They were ready for anything, from pitch- 
id-toss to manslaughter. Montigny, for instance, had neglected neither 
these extremes, and we find him accused of cheating at games of hazard 
the one hand, and on the other of the murder of one Thevenin Pensete 
a house by the Cemetery of St. John. If time hfcd only spared us some 

* MoNSTSELET *. Panthkou LUiSrairef p. 26. 
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particulars, might not this last have ftirnished us with the matter of a 
grisly -winter's tale ? 

At Christmas-time in 1456, readers of Yillon will remember that he 
was engaged on the Small Testament, About the same period, circa 
/eatum nativiUUia Domini, he took part in a memorable supper at the 
Mule Tavern, in front of the Church of St. Mathurin. Tabary, who 
seems to have been very much Villon's creature, had ordered the supper 
in the course of the afternoon. He was a man who had had troubles in 
his time and languished in the Bishop of Paris's prisons on a suspicion 
of picking locks ; confiding, convivial, not very astute — ^who had copied 
out a whole improper romance with his own right hand. This supper- 
pai-ty was to be his first introduction to De Cayeux and Petit-Jehan, 
which was probably a matter of some concern to the poor man's muddy 
wits ; in the se(iuel, at least, he speaks of both with an undisguised 
respect, based on professional inferiority in the chapter of picklocks, 
Dom Nicolas, a Picardy monk, was the fifth and last at table. When 
supper had been despatched and fairly washed down, we may suppose, 
with white Baigneux or red Beaune, which were favourite wines among 
ihe fellowship, Tabary was solemnly sworn over to secrecy on the night's 
performances ; and the party left the Mule and proceeded to an unoccupied 
house belonging to Robert de Saint-Simon. This, over a low wall, they 
entered without difficulty. All but Tabary took ofi* their upper garments ; 
a ladder was found and applied to the high wall which separated Saintr- 
Simon 8 house from the court of the College of Navarre ; the four 
fellows in their shirt-sleeves (as we might say) clambered over in a 
twinkling ; and Master Guy Tabary remained alone beside the overcoats. 
From the court the burglars made their way into the vestry of the chapel, 
where they found a large chest, strengthened with iron bands and closed 
with four locks. One of these locks they picked, and then, by levering 
up the comer, forced the other three. Inside was a small coffer, of wal- 
nut wood, also barred with iron, but fastened with only three locks, 
which were all comfortably picked by way of the keyhole. In the walnut 
coffer — a joyous sight by our thieves' lantern — were five hundred crowns 
of gold. There was some talk of opening the aumries, where, if they 
had only known, a booty eight or nine times greater lay ready to their 
hand ; but one of the party (I have a humorous suspicion it was Dom 
Nicolas, the Picardy monk) hiirried them away. It was ten o'clock 
when they mounted the ladder ; it was about midnight before Tabary 
beheld them coming back. To him they gave ten crowns, and promised 
a share of a two-crown dinner on the morrow ; whereat we may suppose 
his mouth watered. In course of time, he got wind of the real amount of 
their booty and understood how scurvily he had been used ; but he seema 
to have borne no malice. How could he, against such superb operators as 
Petit-Jehan and De Cayeux ; or a person like Villon, who could have 
made a new improper romance out of his own head, instead of merely 
copying an old one with mechanical right hand ? 
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The rest of the winter was not uneventful for the gang. First they 
made a demonstration against the Church of St. Mathurin after 
chalices, and were ignominiously chased away by barking dogs. Then 
Tabary fell out with Casin Chollet, one of the fellows who stole ducks in 
Paris Moat, who subsequently became a sergeant of the Chitelet and 
distinguished himself by misconduct, followed by Imprisonment and 
public castigation, during the wars of Louis Eleventh. The quarrel was 
not conducted with a proper regard to the king's peace, and the pair 
publicly belaboured each other until the police stepped in, and Master 
Tabeiy was cast once more into the prisons of the Bishop. • While he 
still lay in durance, another job was deverly executed by the band in broad 
daylight, at the Augustine Monastery. Brother Gnillaume Coiffier was 
begtdled by an accomplice to St. Mathurin to say mass ; and during his 
absence, his chamber was entered and five or six hundred crowns in money 
and some silver plate successfully abstracted. A melancholy man was 
Coiffier on his return ! Eight crowns from this adventure were forwarded 
by little Thibault to the incarcerated Tabary ; and with these he bribed 
the jailor and reappeared in Paris taverns. Some time before or shortly 
after Uiis, Yillon set out for Angers, as he had promised in the Small 
Testament. The object of this excursion was not merely to avoid the 
presence of his cruel mistress or the strong arm of Koc le Joly, but to 
plan a deliberate robbery on his uncle the monk. As soon as he had 
properly studied the ground, the others were to go over in force from 
Paris — ^picklocks and all — and away with my uncle's strong box ! This 
throws a comical sidelight on his own accusation against his relatives, that 
they had '' forgotten natuiral duty " and disowned him because he was 
poor. A poor relation is a distasteful circumstance at the best, but a 
poor relation who plans deliberate robberies against those of his blood, 
and trudges hundreds of weary leagues to put them into execution, is 
surely a little on the wrong side of toleration. The uncle at Angers may 
have been monstrously undutiful ; but the nephew from Paris was upsides 
with him. 

On the 23rd April, venerable and discreet person. Master Pierre Mar- 

chand. Curate and Prior of Paray-le-MoniaJ, in the diocese of Chartres, 

arrived in Paris and put up at the sign of the Three Chandeliers, in the Rue 

de la Huchette. Next day, or the day after, as he was breakfasting at 

the sign of the Armchair, he fell into talk with two customers, one of 

whom was a priest and the other our friend Tabary. The idiotic Tabary 

lecame mighty confidential as to his past life. Pierre Marchand, who 

as an acquaintance of Guillaume Coiffier's and had sympathised with 

im over his loss, pricked up his ears at the mention of picklocks, and 

d on the transcriber of improper romances from one thing to another, 

tttil they were fast friends. For picklocks the Prior of Paray professed 

'leen curiosity ; but Tabary, ujion some late alarm, had thrown all his 

o the Seine. Let that be no difficulty, however, for was there not 

^^ Thihaulti who could make them of all shapes and sizes, and to whom 
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Tabary, smelling*an accomplice, would be only too glad te introduce his 
new aoqimintance 1 On the morrow, accordingly, they met ; and Tabaiji 
after V.aving first wet his whistle at the prior's expense, led him to Notre 
I)ame and presented him to four or five " young companions," who were 
keeping sanctuary in the church. Thfey were all derfcs, recently escaped, 
Uke Tabary himself, from the episcopal prisons. Among these we may 
notice Thibault, the operator, a little fellow of twenty-six, wearing long 
hair behind. The prior expressed, through Tabary, his anxiety to become 
their accomplice and altogether such as they were (d^ leur sorte et de leurs 
complices).^ Mighty polite they showed themselves, and made him many 
fine speeches in return. But for all that, perhaps because they had bnger 
heads than Tabary, perhaps because it is less easy to wheedle men in a 
body, they kept obstinately to generalities and gave him no information 
as to their exploits, past, present, or to come. I suppose Tabary ground 
under this reserve ; for no sooner were he and the prior out of the church 
than he fairly emptied his heart to him, gave him full details of many 
hanging matters in the past, and explained the future intentions of the 
band. The scheme of the hour was to rob another Augustine monk, 
Eobert de la Porte, and in this the prior agreed to take a hand with, 
simulated greed. Thus, in the course of two days, he had turned this 
wineskin of a Tabary inside out. For a while longer the farce was 
carried on; the prior was introduced to Petit- Jehan, whom he describes 
as a little, very smart man of thirty, with a black beard and a short 
jacket ; an appointment was made and broken in the De la Porte afiair ; 
Tabary had some breakfasts at the prior's charge and leaked out mora 
secrets under the influence of wine and friendship ; and Uien all of a 
sudden, on the 17th of May, an alarm sprang up, the prior picked up bis 
skirts and walked quietly over to the Chatelet to make a deposition, and 
the whole band took to their heels and vanished out of Paris and thq 
sight of the police. 

Vanish as they like, they all go with a clog about their feet. Sooner 
or later, here or there, they will be caught in the fact, and ignominiously 
sent home. From our vantage of four c^ituries afterwards, it is odd 
and pitiful to watch the order in which the fugitives are captured and 
dragged in. 

Montigny was the first. In August of that same year, he was laid 
by the heels on many grievous counts ; sacrilegious robberies, frauds, in- 
corrigibility, and that bad business about Thevenin Pensete in the house 
by the cemetery of St. John. He was reclaimed by the ecclesiastical 
authorities as a clerk ; but the claim was rebutted on the score of incorrir 
gibility, and ultimately fell to the giound ; and he was condemned to 
death by the Provost of Paris. It was a very rude hour for Montigny, 
but hope was not yet over. He was a fellow of some birth ; his father 
had been king's pantler; his sister, probably married to some one 
about the court, was in the family way, and her health would be en- 
dangered if the execution was proceeded with. So down comes Charles 
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the SeventL with letters of mercy, commufciag the pmiatty to a year in a 
dungeon on bread and water, and a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. James 
in Galicia. Alas 1 the document wag incomplete ; it did not contain the 
full tde of Montigny's enormities ; it did not recite that he had been 
denied benefit of clergy, and it said nothing about Thevenin Pensete. 
.Montigny's hour was at hand. Benefit of clergy, honourable descent 
from king's pantler, sister in the family way, royal letters of commuta^ 
tion — all were of no avail. He had been in prison in Rouen, in Tours, 
in Bordeaux, and four times already in Paris ; and out of all these he 
had come scatheless ; but now he must make a little excursion as far as 
Montfaucon with Henry Cousin, executor of high justice. There let him 
awing among the carrion crows. 

About a year later, in July 1458, the police laid hands on Tabary. 
Before the ecclesiastical commissary, he was twice examined, and, on the 
latter occasion, put to the question ordinary and extraordinary. What 
a dismal change from pleasant suppers at the Mule, where he sat in 
triumph with expert operators and great wits ! Ho is at the lees of life, 
poor rogue ; and those fingers which once transcribed improper romances 
are now agonisingly stretched upon the rack. We have no sure know- 
ledge, but we may have a shrewd guess of the conclusion. Tabary, the 
admirer, would go the same way as those whom he admired. 

The last we hear of, is Colin de Cayeux. He was caught in autumn 
1460, in the great Church of St. Leu d'Esserens, which makes so fine a 
figure in the pleasant Oise valley between Creil and Beaumont. He was 
reclaimed by no less than two bishops ; but the Procureur for the Pro- 
vost held fast by incorrigible Colin. 1460 was an ill-starred year : for 
justice was making a clean sweep of "poor and indigent persons, 
thieves, cheats, and lockpickers," in the neighbourhood of Pans ; * and 
Colin de Cayeux, with many others, was condemned to death and 
lianged.t 

Villon and the Gallows. 

Villon was still absent on the Angei-s expedition when the Prior of 
Paray sent such a bombshell among his accomplices ; and the dates of his 
return and arrest remain undiscoverable. M. Campaux plausibly enough 
opined for the autumn of 1457, which would make him closely follow 
on Montigny, and the first of those denounced by the Prior to fall into 
the toils. We may suppose, at least, that it was not long thereafter ; we 
may suppose him competed for between lay and clerical courts ; and we 



* Chron, Scand, ut supra. 

t Here and there, principally in the order of events, this article differs from M. 
Lotigxion's own reading of his material. The ground on which he defers the execn- 
tioB of Montigny and De Cayeux beyond the date of their trials, seems insufficient. 
There is a law of parsimony for the construction of historical documents; fimplkitj 
is the first duty of narration ; and hanged they were. 
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may suppose him alternately pert and impudent, humble and fSEkwning, in 
his defence. But at the end of all supposing, we come upon some nug- 
gets of fact. For first, he was put to the question by water. He who 
had tossed off so many cups of white Baigneujt or red Beaune, now drank 
waterthrough linen folds, until his bowels were flooded and his heart stood 
still. After so much raising of the elbow, so much outcry of fictitious 
thirst, here at last was enough drinking for a life- time. Truly, of our plea- 
sant vices, the gods make whips to scourge us. And secondly he was con- 
demned to be hanged. A man may have been expecting a catastrophe 
for years, and yet find himself unpi'eparod when it arrives. Certainly, 
Yillon found, in this legitimate issue of his career, a very staggering and 
grave consideration. Every beast, as he says, clings bitterly to a whole 
skin. If everything is lost, and even honour, life still remains ; nay, 
and it becomes, like the ewe lamb in Nathan's parable, as dear as all the 
rest. "Do you fancy," he asks, in a lively ballad, "that I had not 
enough philosophy under my hood to cry out : * I appeal V If I had 
made any bones about the matter, I should have been planted upright in 
the fields, by the St. Denis Boad " — Montfaucon being on the way to St. 
Denis. An appeal to Parliament, as we saw in the case of Colin de 
Cayeux, did not necessarily lead to an acquittal or a commutation ; and 
while the matter was pending, our poet had ample opportunity to reflect 
on his position. Hanging is a sharp argument, and to swing with many 
others on the gibbet adds a horrible corollary for the imagination. With 
the aspect of Montfaucon he was well acquainted ; indeed, as the neigh- 
bourhood appears to have been sacred to junketing and nocturnal pic- 
nics of wild young men and women, he had probably studied it under 
all varieties of hour and weather. And now, as he lay in prison waiting 
the mortal push, these different aspects crowded back on his imagination 
with a new and startling significance ; and he wrote a ballad, by way of 
epitaph for himself and his companions, which remains unique in tiie 
annals of mankind. It is, in the highest sense, a piece of his biography 
— which delicate readers may omit : — 

La pluye nous a debuex et lavcz, 

£t le soleil dessechez et noirciz ; 

Pies, corbeanbc, nous ont les yeux cavez, 

Et arracheE la barbe et les sourcilz. 

Jamais, nnl temps, noos ne sommes rassis ; 

Pais 9i, pais U, comme le vent varie, 

A son plaisir sans cesser noas charie, 

Plus becquetez d'oiseaulx que dez k coaldre. 

No soyez done de nostre confrairie, 

Mais priez Dieu que tons nous Yoeille abeouldre. 

There is some genuine thieves' literature after so much that was 
spurious ; sharp as an etching, written with a shuddering soul. There 
is an intensity of consideration in the piece, that shows it to be the tran- 
script of fivmiliar tboughta. It is the quintessence of many a doleful night- 
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mare on the straw ; when he felt himself swing helpless in the wind, and 
■aw the birds turn about him, screaming and menacing his eyes. 

And, after all, the Parliament changed his sentence into one of banish- 
ment ; and to Roussillon, in Dauphiny, our poet must carry his woes 
-without delay. Travellers between Lyons and Marseilles may remember 
a station on the line, some way below Yienne, where the Bhone fleets 
seaward between vine-clad hills. This was Villon's Siberia. It would 
be a little warm in summer perhaps, and a little cold in winter in that 
draughty valley between two great mountain fields ; but what with the 
Lills, and the racing river, and the fiery Ehone wines, he was little to be 
pitied on the conditions of his exile. Yillon, in a remarkably bad ballad, 
written in a breath, heartily thanked and fulsomely belauded the Parlia- 
ment ; the envoi, like the proverbial postscript of a lady's letter, con- 
taining the pith of his performance in a request for three days' delay to 
settle his afi&irs and bid his friends farewell. He was probably not 
followed out of Paris, like Antoine Fradin, the popular preacher, another 
exile of a few years later, by weeping multitudes ; * but I dare say one 
or two rogues of his acquaintance would keep him company for a mile or 
60 on the south road, and drink a bottle with him before they turned. 
For banished people, in those days, seem to have set out on their own 
responsibility, in their own guard, and at their own expense. It was no 
joke to make one's way from Paris to Koussillon alone and penniless in 
the fifteenth century. Yillon says he left a rag of his tails on every bush. 
Indeed, he must have had many a weary tramp, many a slender meal, 
and many a to-do with blustering captains of the Ordonnance. But with 
<me of his light fingers, we may fancy that he took as good as he gave ; 
for every rag of his tail, he would manage to indemnify himself upon the 
population in the shape of food, or wise, or ringing money ; and his route 
would be traceable across France and Burgundy, by housewives and inn- 
keepers lamenting over petty thefts, like the track of a single human 
locust. A strange figure he must have cut in the eyes of the good 
country people ; this ragged, blackguai-d city poet, with a smack of the 
Paris student, and a smack of the Paris street arab, posting along the 
highways, in rain or stm, among the green fields and vineyards. For 
himself, he had no taste for rural loveliness ; green fields and vineyards 
would be mighty indifferent to Master Francis ; but he would often have 
his tongue in his cheek at the simplicity of rustic dupes, and often, at 
city gates, he might stop to contemplate the gibbet with its swinging 
bodies, and hug himself on his escape. 

How long he stayed at Boussillon, how far he became the prot^g^ of 
the Bourbons, to whom that town belonged, or when it was that he took 
part, imder the auspices of Charles of Orleans, in a rhyming tournament 
already mentioned in the pages of this Magazine, are matters that still 
remain in darkness, in spite of M. Longnon's diligent rummaging among 
pi ■ I ' ■ ■ - ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ .... I .■■..., , 

* Chron, Seand, p. 838. 
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arcbives. Wlien we next find him, in summer 1461, alas! he is onee 
more in durance : ihia time at M^un-sur-Loire, in the prisons of ThibauH 
d'Aussigny, Bishop of Orleans. He had been lowered in a basket into a 
noisome pit, where he lay, all summer, gnawing hard crusts and railing 
upon fate. His teeth, he says, were like the teeth of a rake : a touch of 
haggard portraiture all the more real for being excessive and burlesque, 
and al] the more proper to the man for being a caricature of his own 
misery. His eyes were " bandaged with thick walls." It might blow 
hurricanes overhead; the lightning might leap in high heaven; but no 
word of all this reached him in his noisome pit. '' H n'entre, ou gist^ 
n'escler ni tourbillon." Above all, he was fevered with envy and anger 
at the freedom of others ; and his heart flowed over into curses, as be 
thought of Thibault d'Aussigny, walking the streeto in God's sun- 
light, and blessing people with extended fingers. So much we find 
sharply lined in his own poems. Why he was cast again into prison — 
how he had again managed to shave the gallows — this we know not, nor, 
from the destruction of authorities, are we ever likely to learn. But on 
October 2nd, 1461, or some -day immediately preceding, the new King, 
Louis Eleventh, made his Joyoiis Entry into M^un. Now it was a part 
of the formality on such occasions for the new King to liberate certain pri- 
soners; and so the basket was let down into Yillon's pit, and hastily did 
Master Francis scramble in, and was most joyfully hauled up, and shot 
out, blinking and tottering, but once more a free man, into the blessed 
sun and wind. Now or never is the time for verses ! Such happy revo- 
lution would turn the head of a stocking-weaver, and set him jingling 
rhymes. And so — after a voyage to Pans, where he finds Montignj 
and De Oayeux clattering their bones upon the gibbet, and his three pupils 
roystering in Paris streets, " with their thumbs under their girdles," — 
down sits Master Francis to write his Large Teetament, and perpetuate 
his name in a sort of glorious ignominy. 

The Ljrob Testament, 

Of this capital achievement and,*with it, of Villon's style in general, it is 
here the place to speak. The Large Testament is a hurly-burly of 
cynical and sentimental reflections about life, jesting l^acies to friends 
and enemies, and, interspersed among these, many admirable ballads, 
both serious and absurd. With so free a design, no thought that 
occurred to him would need to be dismissed without expression ; and he 
could draw at full length the portrait of his own bedevilled soul, and of 
the bleak and blackguardly world which was the theatre of his exploits and 
sufierings. If the reader can conceive something between the slap-dash 
inconsequence of Byron's Don Juan and the racy humorous gravity 
and brief noble touches that distinguish the vernacular poems of Bum^ 
he will have formed some idea of Villon's style. To the latter writer— 
^oept in the ballads; whidi are qidte his otni, and can be paralleled 
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firom no other language known to me — he bears a particular resemHance. 
In common with Bums he has a certain rugged compression, a brutal 
•vivacity of epithet, a homely vigour, a delight in local personalities, and 
an interest in many sides of life that are often despised and passed over 
hy more efifete and cultured poets. Both also, in their strong, easy 
colloquial way, tend to become difficult and obscure ; the obscurity in the 
case of Villon passing at times into the absolute darkness of cant language. 
They are perhaps the only two great masters of expression who keep 
sending their readers to a glossaiy. 

** Shall we not dare to say of a thief," asks Montaigne, " that he has 
a handsome legV* It is a far more seiious claim that we have to put 
forward in behalf of Yillon. Beside that of his contemporaiies, his 
writing, so full of colour, so eloquent, so picturesque, stands out in an 
almost miraculous isolation. If only one or two of the chroniclers could 
have taken a leaf out of his book, history would have been a pastime, and 
tlie fifteenth century as present to our minds as the age of Oharies Second. 
This gallows-bird was the one great writer of his age and country, 
and initiated modern literature for France. Boileau, long ago, in the 
peiiod of perukes and snuff-boxes, recognised him as the first articulate 
poet in the language ; and if we measure him, not by priority of merit, 
bat living duration of influence, not on a comparison with obscure fore- 
rmmers, but with greatrand famous successors, we shall instal this 
nigged and disreputable figure in a far higher niche in glory's temple 
than was ever dreamed of by the critic. It is, in itself, a memorable 
fiM^ that, before 1542, in the very dawn of printing, and while modem 
France was in the making, the works of Yillon ran through seven 
different editions. Out of him flows much of Babelais ; and through 
Babelais, directly and indirectly, a deep, permanent, and growing inspira- 
tion. Not only his style, but his callous pertinent way of looking upon the 
sordid and ugly sides of life, becomes every day a more specific feature in the 
literature of France. And only last year, a work of some power appeared 
in Paris, and appeared with infinite scandal, which owed its whole inner 
Btgnificance and much of its outward form to the study of our rhyming 
tliief: 

The world to which he introduces us is, as before said, blackguardly 
and bleak. Paris swarms before us, full of famine, shame, and death ; 
monks and the servants of great lords hold high wassail upon cakes and 
pastry ; the poor man licks his lips before the baker's window ; people 
with patched eyes sprawl all night under the stalls ; chuckling Tabary 
transcribes an improper romance ; bare-bosomed lasses and ruffling stu-' 
dents swagger in the streets ; the 'drunkard goes stumbling homewards j 
the graveyard is full of bones ; and away on Montfaucon, Colin de Cayeux 
and Montigdy hang draggled in the rain. Is thoi-e nothing better to be 
weea than sordid misery and worthless joys t Only whei-e the poor old 
mother of the poet kneels in church below the painted windows, and 
makes trranulous supplication to the Mother oi God. 
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In our muted world, full of green fields and happy lovers, wtere Hot 
long before, Joan of Arc had led one of the highest and noblest lives 
in the whole story of mankind, this was all worth chronicling that our 
poet could perceive. His eyes were indeed sealed with his own filth. 
He dwelt all his life in a pit more noisome than the dungeon at Mdun. 
In the moral world, also, there are large phenomena not cognisable out 
of holes and comei*s. Loud winds blow, speeding home deep- laden ships 
and sweeping rubbish from the earth ; the lightning leaps and cleans the 
&ce of heaven ; high purposes and brave passions shake and sublimate 
men's spirits ; and meanwhile, in the narrow dungeon of his soul, Villon 
is mumbling crusts and picking vermin. 

Along with this deadly gloom of outlook, we must take another 
chaiucteristic of his work : its unrivalled insincerity. I can give no 
better similitude of this quality than I have given already : that he comes 
up with a whine, and runs away with a whoop and his finger to his nose. 
His pathos is that of a professional mendicant who should happen to be 
a man of genius ; his levity that of a bitter street arab, full of bread. On 
a first reading, the pathetic passages preoccupy the reader, and he is 
cheated out of an alms in the shape of sympathy. But when the thing 
is studied the illusion fades away ; in the transitions, above all, we can 
detect the evil, ironical temper of the man ; and instead of a flighty work 
where many crude but genuine feelings tumble together for the mastery as 
in the lists of tournament, we are tempted to think of the Large Testament 
as of one long-drawn epical grimace, pulled by a merry- andrew, who has 
foimd a certain despicable eminence over human respect and human 
afiections by ])erching himself astride upon the gallows. Between these 
two views, at best, all tempeittte judgments will be found to fall ; and 
rather, as I imagine, towards the last. For it is hardly given to a man of 
sordid and dishonourable soul, either to weep with generosity, or laugh 
without a sneer. 

There were two things on which he felt with perfect and, in one case, 
even threatening sincerity. 

The first of these was an undisguised envy of those richer than him- 
self He was for ever drawing a parallel, already exemplified from his 
own words, between the happy life of the well-to-do and the miseries of 
the poor. Bums, too proud and honest not to work, continued through 
all reverses to sing of poverty with a light, defiant note. B^ranger 
waited till he was himself beyond the reach of want, before writing the 
Old Vagabond or Jacques, Samuel Johnson, although he was very sorry 
to be poor, " waa a great arguer for the advantages of poverty " in his ill 
days. Thus it is that brave men carry their crosses, and smile with ihe 
fox burrowing in their vitals. But Villon, who had not the courage to 
be poor with honesty, now whiningly implores our sympathy, now shows 
his teeth upon the d\mg-heap with an ugly snarl. He envies bitterly, 
envies passionately. Poverty, he protests, drives men to steal, afi hunger 
makes the wolf sally from the forest. The poor, he goes on, will always 
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h&ve a c^ing word to say, or, if that outlet be denied, nourish irebellious 
thoughiB. It is a calumny on the noble army of the poor. Thousands 
in a small way of life, ay, and even in the smallest, go through life 
with tenfold as much honour and dignity and peace of mind, as the rich 
gluttons whose dainties and state-beds awakened Villon's covetous temper. 
And every morning's sun sees thousands who pass whistling to their toil. 
But Villon was the " mauvais pauvre " defined by Victor Hugo, and, in 
its English expression, so admirably stereotyped by Dickens. He was 
the firet wicked sansculotte. He is the man of genius with the mole- 
skin cap. He is mighty pathetic and beseeching hero in the street, but 
I would not go down a dark road with him for a large consideration. 

The second of the points on which he was genuine and emphatic was 
common to the middle ages : a deep and somewhat snivelling conviction 
of the transitory nature of this life and the pity and horror of death. 
Old age and the grave, with some dark and yet half-sceptical terror of an 
afber-world — ^these were ideas that clung about his bones like a disease. 
An old ape, as he says, may play all xhe tricks in its repertory, and 
none of them will tickle an audience into good humour. " Tousjours 
vieil synge est desplaisant." It is not the old jester who receives most 
recognition at a tavern party, but the young fellow, fresh and handsome, 
who knows the new slang, and carries off his vice with a certain air. Of 
this, as a taTcm jester himself, he would be pointedly conscious. As for 
the women with whom he was best acquainted, his reflections on their 
old age, in all their harrowing pathos, shall remain in the original for 
me. Enough that no more unkind details were ever wrested to a 
nastier purpose. Horace has disgraced himself to something the same 
tone ; but what Horace throws out with an ill-favoured laugh, Villon 
dwells upon with a maudlin and unmanly whimper. . . . And it is in 
death that he finds his truest inspiration ; in the swift and sorrowful change 
that overtakes beauty ; in the strange revolution by which great fortunes 
and renowns are diminished to a handful of churchyard dust ; and in 
the utter passing away of what was once loveable and mighty. It is in 
this that the mixed texture of his thought enables him to reach such 
poigntint and terrible effects, and to enhance pity with ridicule, like a 
man cutting capers to a funeral march. It is in this, also, that he rises 
out of himself into the higher spheres of art. So, in the ballad by which 
he fs best known, he rings the changes on names that once stood for 
heautifdl and queenly women, and are now no more than letters and 
a legend. " Where are the snows of yester year 1 " runs the burden. 
And so, in another not so famous, he passes in review the different 
degrees c^ bygone men, from the holy Apostles and the golden Emperor 
of the East, down to the heralds, pursuivants, and trumpeters, who also 
bore their part in the world's pageantries and ate greedily at great 
folks' tables: all this to the refrain of "So much carry the winds 
away 1 " Probably, there was some melancholy in his mind for a yet 
lower grade, and Montigny and Colin de Cayeux clattering their bones 
YOL. XXXn.— KQ. 312, . i^n^aio 
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on Paris gibbet. Alas, and with so pitiful an ezpeiienoe of life, Yilloa 
can offer ns nothing but terror and lamentation about death ! Ko one 
has ever more skilfully communicated his own disenchantment ; no one 
ever blown a more ear-piercing note of sadness. This unrepentant thief 
can attain neither to Christian confidence, nor to the spirit of the bright 
Greek saying, that whom the gods love, die early. It is a poor heart, 
and a poorer age, that cannot accept tbe conditions of life with some 
heroic readiness. 

• •**** 

The date of the Large Testament is the last date in the poet's biography. 
After having achieved that admirable and despicable perfonnance, he 
disappears into the night from whence he came. How or when he died, 
whether decently in bed or trussed up to a gallows, remains a riddle for 
foolhardy commentators. It appears his health had suffered in the pit 
at M^un ; he was thirty years of age and quite bald ; with the notch in 
his under lip where Sermaise had struck him with the sword, and what 
wrinkles the reader may imagine. In default of portraits, this is all I 
have been able to piece together, and perhaps even the baldness should 
be taken as a figure of his destitution. A sinister dog, in all likelihood, 
but with a look in his eye, and the loose flexile mouth that goes with 
wit and an overweening sensual temperament. Certainly the sorriest 
figure on the rolls of fiEtme. 

R.L.S. 
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CHAPTER XLTir. 

The Worst Scrape op all. 

A RUMOUR had spread 
in the little bamlet which 
had gathered about the 
junction, of some travellers 
who had missed their train. 
The faintest rumour echoes 
a long way in the quiet of 
the country, and as the 
village was chiefly formed 
of the cottages of railway 
labourers and porters, it 
was natural that this kind 
of report should travel 
more swiftly than any- 
thing else. Oswald and 
his companion walked 
down the still road in the 
soft dusk like two ghosts. 
In the mind of Agnes 
nothing less than despair was supreme. What was to become of her? 
ffliame, disgrace, destruction, the loss of all things. How could she dajre to 
face the wondering women in the House ? Sister Mary Jane might under- 
stand her, but who else 1 And what comments there would be, and what 
talk 1 And home — ^how could she go home 1 To spend a night at an inn at 
all was something entirely stngige to Agnes. But thus — all alone, and with 
a gentleman, one who was not related to her, of whom she could give no 
aooount or befitting explanation ! A wild fancy seized her of flying from 
h'Ti, disappearing into some comer behind a high hedge, some nook under 
i > trees. But this was as futile as everything else, and might be worse 
in anytiiiing else. She had the bondage of custom before her, though she 
1 put herself into a position in which all her familiar habits were thrown 
the winds. And yet going to the inn with Oswald was about as bad as 
nding a night in direful desolation in the dark comer of a field. The one 
I not much better than the other ! If she could have got away at once- 
"^as the field she would have chosen. She could hi^ve crept into a 
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comer in the dark, and ttere waited, though she might have been frightened, 
till morning broke and there was an early train. Had she but done that 
at once, stolen away before he could see what she was doing I But she 
could not disappear from his side now, at the risk of being pursued and 
argued with and entreated and brought back. So, with her mind in a 
blank of despair, not knowing what to think, she walked close by his 
side between the hedgerows through the soft darkness. Oh, what a punish- 
ment was this for the indiscretion of the day I It was indiscretion, perhaps, 
but surely the punishment was more terrible than the guilt. She drew 
the thick gauze veil which was attached to her bonnet over her face. 
What could anyone think of her — in that dress 1 Then there came 
into her mind, to increase her pain, an instant vivid realisation of 
what her mother would say. Mrs. Burchell would judge the very 
worst of any such victim of accident. " Why did she lose her train 1 " 
her mother would have said. " Depend upon it, such things don't happen 
when people take common care." Agnes knew how her mother would 
look, denouncing the unfortunate with hard eyes in which was no pity; and 
naturally her mother was her standard. So, no doubt, people would 
think — people who were respectable, who never placed themselves in em- 
barrassing situations. They would go further, she thought, with a still 
more poignant touch of anguish — ^they would say that this is what comes 
of religious vagaries, of sisterhoods, of attempts at being or doing some- 
thing more than other people. They would laugh and sneer, and hold 
her up as an example — and oh, never, never, never, could she get ihe 
better of this I it would cling to her all her life — never, never could she 
hold up her head again 1 

Oswald too was full of thought, planning in his mind how he was to 
carry out his intentions, his mind so overflowing with plana that he could 
not talk. He had been grieved to the heart by the dilemma into which 
his carelessness had plunged them. But now he began to recover, and 
a certain sensation of boyish pleasure in the escapade came stealing into 
his mind. He would not have acknowledged it, but still there it was. 
The village was a mere collection of common cottages in yellow brick, 
as ugly as it was possible to imagine ; but the inn was an old roadside inn 
of past times, red, with a high-pitched roof all brown with lichen, show- 
ing the mean modemness of the others. An inquisitive landlady stood 
at the door watching for them, inquisitive but good-natured, the fame of 
their failure having travelled before them. Oswald strode on in advance 
when he saw the woman. " Crood evening," he said, taking off his hat, 
which was a civility she was not used to. ** If you are the landlady, 
may I speak to you 1 There is a young lady here who has missed her 
train. She is veiy much frightened and distressed. Can you give her a 
room and take care of her. It is all an accident. Can you take care of 
her for the night 1" 

*' And you too, sir 1 " asked the woman. 

** Oh, never mind me. It is the young lady who is important. Tei^ 
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Miss Bxirchell," he said, going back to Agnes, '' here is some one who will 
attend to you. I will not ask you to talk to me to-night," he added, 
dropping his voice, " but do not be surprised if you find me gone in 
the morning. I shall be off by the first train, and you will wait for 
me here. I think you will be comfortable — everything shall be settled 
directly." 

" Oh, how can I, how can I ? Mr. Meredith, it is not possible. I 
must bear it. It was not our fi^ult. I will tell them everything, and--^ 
I will go homa" 

** Yes, darling, with your husband. What does it matter this month 
or next 1 You have promised me one way or the other. There is no 
harm in getting married," he said, with a breathless eagerness in his 
Toice. *' Is it not by far the best thing 1 And then all will be settled 
at once." 

" No, not that ! " she said, breathless too with excitement. '' But if 
you will go to the House and tell Sister Mary Jane everything — you 

must tell her everything " 

" I will," he said, fervently. *' Surely you may trust me. And I will 
bring her to you in the afternoon. Everything shall be right. Now 
go, my dearest, and rest, and don't worry yourself. I will take all the 
blame upon myself." 

" The blame was mine too," she said, gravely. She strained her eyes 
through the darkness to see his face. Was he taking it with levity — was 
he unaware of the terrible, terrible seriousness of the whole business 1 
She could not bear the idea that it was anything less than tragic to ^™ 
too. 

"No, I cannot allow that. It was my folly, my thoughtlessness. 
But could I be expected to think to-day % 1 can't even say good-night to 
you, darling. Promise me to sleep, and not to worry yourself with think- 
ing. By six o'clock I shall be off to set all right." 

*' To bring the Sister ) " she said, easting a soft look back at him. " I 
shall be very, very grateful. €k>od-night." 

" Grood-night," he said. He stood in the little hall and watched her 
going upstairs, her slight little figure drooping in its black drapery, the 
cheerful landlady preceding her with a light. What a revolution since 
the morning 1 Then she had been a kind of divinity worshipped at a 
distance, now she was his ; and not only his, but already dependent upon 
him, absolutely in his hands. To do Oswald justice, this consciousness 
€ y increased the touch of reverence which had always mingled with his 
I e. She was not a girl like other girls, though, indeed, full of levity 
a I carelessness as he was, Oswald had never been disrespectful even of 
t se '' other girls," who were not to be mentioned in the same breath 
1 ' . Agnes. She was by herself; there was no one like her. Even in 
t indiscretion which she had committed — and though it was entirely 
} fault yet it could not be denied that it was an indiscretion — what a 
< ^*i& veil of maidenly reserve had beei^ about ter ! Still like ORe of 
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Penigino's angels just touching earth, ready to fly if exposed to a look 
or word less exquisite than her own pnrity. This was how he thought 
of her, and it is well for all parties when yonng lovers think so ; tiiough 
not the wildest extrayagcmce of '' fastness '' could be worse than what 
Agnes thought of it in the silence of the little room upstairs where she 
had already fallen down upon her knees by the bed, crying her heart ont, 
her face hidden in an anguish of shame. Oswald's feelings were less acute. 
He went out when she disi^peared, and sat down on the bendi outside^ 
where two or three silent men were sitting smoking, drinking their beer, 
and giving forth a fragmentary remark at intervals. There was no light 
but that which streamed from the open door, and the little red-curtained 
window beside it, where the same kind of dull sociable drinking "was 
going on. Outside, the soft night air and pale yet warm night sky elevated 
the homely scene. Oswald took off his hat and exposed his head to the 
fresh caressing of the air, which blew his hair about and refredied him 
body and soul. He was tired, for he had taken an unusual amount of 
exercise, not to speak of the strain of mind he was still undergo&ig. He 
took a mighty draught of beer, and felt himself strong again. Naturally 
there had been no such beverage in the boat, and even the smile of Agn^s, 
which, though sweet, was very timid, did not sustain his strained muscles ; 
and he had rowed hard for the last half-hour at least, and was unaoeos- 
tomed to the exertion^out of training, as he would have said. So ih&t 
altogether it was in a very agreeable moment of rqx)se that he set him- 
self to a final arrangement of his plan. He was in a scrape, no doubt ; 
but that he was used to, and this time what a glorious scrape it was I 
a fit climax to all the others of which he had exhausted the sensations ; 
but for Agnes indeed, and her pain, it was, he said to himself, tiie very 
way he would have chosen to settle his marriage. No lingering negotia- 
tions, no presentations to her family, and sense of being on his best 
behaviour while they inspected him, no fuss of presents and trousseau, and 
tiresome delay (to tell the truth, no one would have enjoyed the presents 
and the preparations, and all the importance of the intervening time, more 
than Oswald ; but his easy mind easily ignored this, and took reluge in the 
most desirable aspect of the alternative). The only thii^ he disliked in 
the prospect before him was the idea of having to get up very early in 
the morning, which, especially after the fatigue and excitement of this 
day, was a bo e to think of. Otherwise everything was ideal, he per- 
suaded himself. He watched a light come into a window overhead as he 
sat resting enjoying the fresh air. That must be her room, bless her ! 
Poor darling, how pale she had grown, how frightened ! But never in 
her sweet life to come should there be anything to be frightened ot 
Thus Oswald resolved in his tender tiioughts. 

" Do you know at what hour the first train goes t " he-asked of one ci 
the men who were sitting by. 

" Well, m^er, mostly it's at six o'clock," was the answer; " but to- 
morrow, you see, being Sunday " 
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" Good heavens ! Sunday \ " he said, with a cry of dismay. 
" Well, wherever 'ave you been a-living not to know it was Sunday 1 
Any fool knows that. I reckon, master, as youVe come from abroad. 
They don't take no notice of Sundays there, I've heard say. It's Sun- 
day, and ten o'clock is the first train ; and early enough too," said the 
man, who was a porter on the railway, and felt the hardship of the rest 
disturbed. 

Oswald could not find a word to say. He had forgotten this terrible 
&ct. It made everything doubly terrible for the moment, and it turned 
all his own plans ilito foolishness. He sat duml^, unable to say a word, 
tinable even to think, his mouth open, his heart beating. What was to 
be done t Now, indeed, he felt the harm of his folly ; a whole day lost, 
and Agnes kept in this equivocal position, and all tongues let loose. This 
fidrly sobered the light-hearted young man. He stole upstairs to the 
little bedroom which had been prepared for hira, still speechless, as much 
cast down as Agnes was. What were they to do ? He flung himself on 
his bed in a kind of despair. 

Next morning, though it was not his custom, Oswald was awake as 
early as if the train had been at six o'clock, as he thought. It was better 
not to let her know, not to agitate her further. Having once got this 
idea into his head, he went further, and resolved upon the most disin- 
terested course of action possible. He would go all the same, though he 
could do nothing he wished to do — and carry out her will ; she should 
he satisfied. To do this, with newborn delicacy, he left the inn early, so 
that she might suppose he had only carried out his original intention. 
Wliat would Sister Mary Jane say to him 1 He would be the wolf and 
Agnes the lamb in her eyes. How could anyone think otherwise ? But 
what did it matter so long as Agnes had justice 1 He went tip to town 
in the aggravating tedium of a slow Sunday train. It was true he had 
come down in a slow train the day before, but that was entirely different, 
there was no tedium in it. The streets were very still when he got to 
town, everybody being at church, as good Christians ought, and it was 
only aHer repeated knockings that he got admission at the big door of 
the House. The portress gave a little scream at sight of him. " Oh, sir, 
can you tell us anything of Miss Burchell 1 She never wrote to say she 
was going to stay, and we've been that anxious about her ! " 

"Can I speak to the Sister Superior?" said Oswald, somewhat 
troubled in his mind as to the reception he would receive. 

" The ffister Superior has been sent for to the mother-house, sir," said 
the portress. " She had to go yesterday. It is some meeting — nobody 
knew it till yesterday. Perhaps she will be back to-morrow, but we don't 
know. Would Sister Catherine do 1 If it was anything about Miss 
BuroheU " 

" It was the Sister Superior I wanted," said Oswald, and after a pause 
he turned away. He would not say anything about Miss Burchell. After 
be had left the House, it occurred to him that even this humble portress 
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would have been better than nothing, but then it was too late. He waited 
about the streets for a whole hour, questioning with himself what he 
ought to do. His mother 1 She was very kind, but she was not without 
her prejudices ; and would not she recollect afterwards that her first sight 
of her daughter-in-law had been at the railway inn at the junction, in 
a semi-conventual dress, and a most equivocal position 1 If he could but 
have laid hands on Oara ? But on what excuse could he run away with 
a second young lady 1 No — ^there was nothing for it now ; he must go 
back to Agnes, and tell her of his non-success, which was not his faulty 
and next day he must carry out his own plan. There was nothing else 
for it. He went to the chambers of a friend, not venturing to go home, 
and borrowed some clothes ; then went back again in the afternoon. 
There were few trains, and not many people were travelling so &r. He 
was the only individual who got out at the junction, where already he 
was a person of importance. 

'' The young lady said as there was another lady coming,'' the porter 
said to him, who had to]d him last night about the train ; and the man 
looked suspiciously about the carriage, in the netting and under the 
seat. 

"Do you think I've made away with herl" said Oswald; but he 
trembled as he walked down the road to the inn between the two high 
hedgerows. Agnes was walking about, waiting, with wistful eyes. He 
saw at a glance that she had modified her dress by some strange art not 
to be divined by man. Her cloak was laid aside ', her long black dress 
looked severely graceful in comparison with the snippings and trimmiiigs 
of fashion, but not otherwise extraordinary. And she had a simple hat, 
borrowed from the landlady's daughter, over the warm golden brown 
Perugino hair. She stood still, clasping her hands, when she saw he 
was alone. 

"It is no fault of mine," he said, going up to her in hurried 
apology and desperation. Agnes grew so pale that he lost all his 
courage. 

" She would not come then 1" the poor girl cried, with a half-sobbing 
sigh. 

" No, no ; not that ; she was not there. It is our bad luck. She 
was gone to the mother-house, whatever that may be. What could I 
do 1 I have done nothing but think since I left you. Agnes, forgite 
me, my darling, for having brought you into this I My own plan is the 
only one ; but I never thought of this — Sunday — to-morrow, to-morrow 
everything can be arranged." 

This was the text upon which he enlarged for the whole afternoon. 
There was not another train till the evening, and what could they do 
even if there had l)een trains I They had to eat the chicken which tiie 
curious landlady had prepared, together, and went out again in the after- 
noon, and sat under a tree and talked. They were miserable, or at least 
Agnes was miserable— and yet happy. Oh, if she had but known, if she 
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had but gone on this momingy or back to Limpet Bay, where there 
were Bisters and a shelter I But now ! every moment compromised her 
more, and made it more impossible to do anything but acquiesce in what 
he proposed. And so the long, slow, weary, anxious, miserable, delicious 
Sunday wore to a close ; it was all these things together. They took 
the landlady into their confidence, and told her all that had happened, 
while Agnes sat crying. She thought even this woman would shrink 
from her; but the woman, on the contrary, was deeply interested, 
delighted, and flattered. There was the parsonage half a mile off, and the 
deigyman the kindest old gentleman. A wedding in the house ! She 
could not contain herself with pride and pleasure. Crying I what was 
the young lady crying about 1 An 'usband that adored her instead of 
them nunnery places as she never could abide to hear of. This unexpected 
support quite exhilarated Oswald, and it cowed Agnes, who had no power 
of self-aflsertion left. 

In this way it all came about according to Oswald's rapid programme 
which he had sketched out as soon as he knew they were too late on 
Saturday night. He was so much in earnest, so eager to carry out his 
plans, that, much as it went against his mind to do so, he went to town 
again on Monday by the six o'clock train. As soon as the offices were 
opened he presented himself at the proper place (wherever that may be ; 
I have not the information) and got his licence. By this time he was 
so much himself again, his light heart had so regained its characteristic 
boyish ease, and the tragicality had gone so completely out of the situsr 
tion, that it seemed to him the best of jokes — a delightful, practical plea- 
santry, a piece of charming mischief to startle all sober people. He went 
about in his hansom with involuntary smiles on his lips, the chief 
thing that alarmed him being the chance of meeting Edward or Cara or 
some one who would know him. How startled they would be when they 
knew ! Poor dear little Cara, would she fed it just a little? But for 
the rest it was the greatest joke. To come down upon them with his 
wife — ^his wife I Oswald laughed in spite of himself, half with happi- 
ness, half with a sense of the fun. When he had got his licence safe in 
his pocket — ^which gave a kind of legality to the whole — he went to a 
femous milliner's, and had a large boxful of things packed up. This was 
a business which delighted him. He chose a little white bonnet, a white 
dress, partially made, which the lady's maid could arrange in an hour, the 
smiling milliner assured him, a veil which would envelope the figure of 
gnes from top to toe, a hat in which she could travel. How she was to 
d transported to London in that white silk dress it did not occur to 
'm to ask ; for he was still young and thoughtless, though on the eve of 
ing married. He had never seen her surrounded by any of the 
•jtty finery which girls love, in nothing but her black dress and poke 
"net. To throw the veil about her, to see her Perugino countenance 
ler the large-leaved hat with its drooping feathers, what a transfor- 
'^n it would be ! And when, having done ^Iljii^ business, he travelled 
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back to the junction with his big dressmaker's box, all thoughts ezc^ 
those of delighted anticipation had gone out of Oswald's mind. The 
junction had a friendly look to him, and he walked down the lane to the 
inn with the feeling of going home. 

What a fortunate thing that the poor old goremor had died when he 
did I Poor old fellow ! his son did not grudge him his existence as long 
as he remained in this world, or rather in the other world across the seas 
in India, where he interfered with nobody. But as he did mean to die, 
what a thing it was that he should have done it just then ! Oswald made 
a hurried run to bis bankers while he was in town, and supplied himself 
with money, that grand requisite of all extravagant and eccentric pro* 
ceedings. He was as happy as a child walking down the lane, the porters, 
grinning and knowing all about it, carrying the big box after him ; he had 
got his own portmanteau, too, with his best clothes in it, according to 
the orders which ho had telegraphed to the Square ; and all was ready for 
the wedding. Surely a stranger wedding never was. The little cluster 
of houses at the junction was as much excited as if the event had been a 
fSwnily one concerning each house. How did they know 1 Who could say t 
The landlady swore it was no doing of hers. Agnes woidd not wear the 
white silk which he had bought for her, but consented to put on a plain 
whito muslin which the dressmaker next door had luckily just made for 
herself, and which she was free to dispose of at a profit. And so the soft 
June twilight dropped, and the dews fell once more, and quite a little 
crowd hung about the inn, trying for a peep at " them." Only three days 
since they came from London in separate carriages to meet " by acci- 
dent " on the sands. And now they were brid^pxwm and bride, and 
to-morrow was their wedding-day. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Clearing up. 

Mr. Burchell was brought upstairs with some solemnity. Though Mw. 
Meredith's mind was very full of all that had been passing, and with no 
small amount of personal feeling, a father in such a case could not be 
put off. They were all agitated in different ways, the elder people pain- 
fully, the young ones happily. As for Edward, his energy and satisfac- 
tion knew no bounds. He even jarred upon the feelings of ihe others, 
though most innocently, his heart was so light. " You are like Oswald,** 
his mother said to him, with a sigh of anxiety ; " you are not like yourself.'' 
" I foel like Oswald," said Edward. He did not seem able to put his sdfn 
gratulation into fitter words. The sense of being second, of being the 
shadow to Oswald's sunshine, went out of his mind ; and, with it, all sensa 
of gru^lging and everything like envy, which, however deeply repressed 
and disapproved, had been in hi^ heart hitherto, an involuntary weakness. 
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All that was over now. That Cara loved him he scarcely ventured to 
believe ; but she was free ; she was not swept up like every other good 
thing by his elder brother. What an ease diffused itself through his 
heart ! And with Cara, too, the sensation was that of ease ; her bonds 
were broken. She might have stood faithful still as the Screen (for indeed 
that poor lady was in the Vita Nuova, and it was not kind of great 
Dante, great as he was !), but circumstances had broken her bonds. Cara 
had not been intimate with Agnes Burchell that she should be much 
disturbed by finding out her identity with Oswald's Agnes. And after 
the first shock she was confident that nothing amiss could have happened 
to her while Oswald was there. And her own pre-occupations made the 
^whole matter but secondary in her mind. Was it selfish of her 1 But 
she could not help it. She had cast off more than one burden ; her yoimg 
£rame was tingling with the excitement of the two disclosures she, had 
made, one of which had brought her father to her, the other — well, the 
other at least had set her free ; it had set her right with others, if nothing 
more. It was Edward who went to the dining-room to conduct Mr. Bur- 
chell upstairs, feeling such a friendliness towards him as words could not 
express. Had not he been the occasion of it all 1 " My mother begs 
that you will come upstairs," he said, feeling an inclination to hug his 
visitor, though he was little captivating. Mr. Burchell had a feeling of 
disapproval of the house and all that were in it. It was the house Boger 
had given an accoimt of, where he had dined on Sunday, and where the 
lady lived who was so intimate with Mr. Beresford. The Kector disap- 
proved of all such intimacy. But he was anxious and rather imhappy 
about his daughter, and it was his duty to take Cara back out of this 
doubtfii], perhaps polluted house. So he followed his conductor upstairs, 
looking about him with involxmtary criticism. These kind of people had 
so many comforts that did not fall to the lot of their superiors in every 
moral sense. Large comfortable houses, many servants, the Times every 
day (he found it on the table in the dining-room), and many other luxu- 
ries. He cotdd not help making this remark to himself; he could not 
afford such pleasures ; and now his child, his daughter, not theirs who 
perhaps deserved it, had gone away. Matters were not mended when 
Mrs. Meredith, with all her usual sweetness, but with a thrill of agitation 
still about her, came up to him holding out her hand. 

" Cara tells me that you are anxious about your daughter, and that 
my son — ^knows her," she said, faltering. It was so difficult to know what 
to say. 

" So she tells me," said the Rector. " You will understand it is not 
from me ; I know nothing of it. Agnes has said nothing ; and perhaps," 
he added, looking round with a little natural defiance, " her absence may 
turn out to be quite simple ; there may be nothing in it. She is not a 
good correspondent. But we are anxious, her mother and I." 

" I do not know where Oswald is. Oh ! heaven knows, if my son 
has anything to do with it, I shall be grieved, grieved and ashamed to 
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tlie heart ! But no harm will happen to her in Oswald's company," said 
Mrs. Meredith, raising her head in her turn with tearful pride. " I know 
my boy." " 

" It is what I would not say of any child of mine, or of myself, for 
that matter," said the Bector. ** Who can tell what a moment may bring 
forth 1 But if there should be anything in it, and you have any clue to 
your son's movements " 

" I have none. Thursday or Friday he said he would come back. 
Cara, if you can tell us anything " 

Cara told at once what she knew ; how he had heard that Agnes was 
going somewhere, she did not remember where, and that he had made 
up his mind to go too, and explain himself. " Limpet Bay ; she is not 
there," said Mr. Burchell. He took no interest in the rest of the story, 
which excited the others so much, that half of them spoke together. 
Edward, however, had the paa as being most energetic. " I will go at 
once to Limpet Bay," he said, " and find out if anything is known of 
them ; that seems the best thing." Mr. Burchell looked at him with a 
half-suspicion in his eyes. But this was how it was finally arranged. 
The Hector himself seemed to have greater confidence in wandering about 
town. He was going now to his sister's at Netting Hill, and then to the 
House. Then he would come back again to the Square, to see if any 
news had come. " My son Roger will be in London in an hour or two," 
he added, with a kind of vague trust in that. But he neither sanctioned 
nor objected to Edward's mission. He had no notion himself what to do. 
He had no fiEiith in his own child, and even thought worse of Mrs. Mere- 
dith — if there could be a worse or a better about such a person — ^for think- 
ing well of hoi's. When he went away at last in his heavy distress they 
were all relieved. He was to come back in a few hours to see if any 
news had been received. As for Edward, he was like a man transformed. 
He ran upstairs with airy energy, thrust what he wanted into a bag, 
tossed a heap of notebooks on the floor (where his mother found them, and, 
picking them up carefully, put them away behind his bureau where he 
could not find t^em), and came down again swiftly and lightly, ready for 
anything. Then it was arranged that Cara and her figither dtiould walk 
with him to the " House " to see if anything had been heard there. 
This new chapter of anxiety was a relief to all of them, strange as it may 
seem to say so. Even Mrs. Meredith waji comforted, after all the per- 
sonal excitement of the afternoon, to have this outlet to her emotion. 
She was not afraid that anything very dreadful could have happened to 
Oswald, nor, though Mr. Burchell thought her confidence wicked, to 
anyone else, through her boy. She knew Oswald's fisiults, she said to 
herself — ^who better ? but Agnes would get no harm from him. On the 
other hand, the fact that they had disappeared together was in itself active 
harm. The boy was safe enough, but the girl — that was a mogre difficult 
matter ; and even a yoimg man who decoyed away, or could be said 
to have decoyed away, not a poor milliner or housemaid, but a girl in 
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his own raok— fiodeiy would look but darkly^ there could be no dtmbt, 
on such a man. It was evident that in any point of view to find 
Oswald was the chief thing to be thought of. In the meantime, however, 
they had been reckoning without their train. There was not one going 
to limpet Bay till six o'clock, and a pause perforce had to be mada 
And people began to come in, to call in the midst of their agitation, the 
first being actually shown up into the drawing-room while they still stood 
together talking in their scarcely subsiding excitement. This was more 
than the others could. bear. Mrs. Meredith indeed met her visitors with 
her usual smiles, with hands stretched out, with all the air of sofb and kind 
interest in them which bound her friends so close to her ; the air of agi- 
tation about her only increased the kindness of her looks ; but the three 
others were not so courageous. They all forsook her, stealing away one 
by one. Mr. Beresford went to his library, where he had so many things 
to think of. Cara and Edward, stealing away one after the other, met 
on the stairs. " Will you come into the Square," he said, ''till it is time 
for my train ? " The Square was a spot where they had played together 
^when they were children. It had been avoided by both of them without 
any reason given ; now they went out and took refuge in it, where the 
little ladies and gentlemen of the Square were still playing. They wan- 
dered demurely under the flowery shrubs and those kind trees which do 
not despise London, their hearts beating softly yet loud, their young lives 
in a tender harmony. They seemed to be walking back into the chapter 
of their childhood and to see themselves playing hide-and-seek among 
the bushes. * You used to look just like that," Edward said, pointing 
to a pretty child in a white sun-bonnet with her lap full of daisies, who 
looked up at them with serious blue eyes as they passed. Cara was not 
so very much older, and yet what a world of youthful experience lay 
between her and this child I Then naturally they b^;an to talk of what 
had happened to their knowledge, and of what might have happened 
which tiiey did not know. 

« And you think he really loved her," Edward said, his voice at this 

word taking a reverential tone. " He must indeed — or else . But 

was he in earnest 1 — ^he was always so full of levity. And where can they 
have gone?" 

'' He did not mean to have gone for more than the day. It must have 
been some accident. He would not have done anything again to get her 
scolded. / scolded him for it before." 

** You scolded him. I wish you would scold me, Cara," said Edward, 
>king at her. " You never talk to me as you used to talk to him. 
hat bad feelings you used to rouse in my mind — ^you who are as good 

an angel I hatred and malice, and all uncharitableness. I went very 

r to hating my brother. Poor Oswald, I shall stand by him now 

ough thick and thin." 

''I am glad of that," said Cara, thankfully ignoring what went 
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" That is your doing too, like the other; Cara — ^there seem no many 
tilings that I wunt to say to you." 

"Oh, "we must not talk of anything to-day, but how to get this 
settled," cried the girl, with a nervous shiyer. " What a trouble for your 
mother, to see all these people to-day ! I could not stay to help her — it 
seemed impossible ; but she — she could not be unkind to anyone," said 
Cara, with generous fervour ; though indeed Mrs. Meredith, unwittingly, 
had strewn a few thorns in Cara's pathway too. 

" Yes," said Edward ; " I don't think my mother is a humbug — at 
least, yes, she is, in the way of kindness. She can't bear that anyone 
should feel neglected — and yet she means it, too," he added, doubtfully 
looking up at the window, at which some of her visitors showed, for the 
day was vary warm. Her friends had flooded back upon her, notwith- 
standing her recent widowhood. It was not like going into society, they 
all said. Society, indeed, went to her instead. To desert her in her 
troubles was not a friend's part. The consequence of this doctrine was 
that her receptions were almost as crowded as ever, and that all who 
considered themselves her intimates were more punctual than ever they 
had been. 

" Ought we not to go t " said Cara at last, and they turned and came 
out through the dusty bushes once more. The Square was not lovely in 
itself, but it looked like a garden of Eden to the two, when they had been 
walking in the cool of the day, like Adam and Eve, thinking of each 
other, talking, with little breaks and relapses into thoughts which were 
dangerous, but very sweet, of other things. Now they came out again, 
side by side. As they crossed the road, Roger Burchell joined them. 
He had been sent for, and had hurried up, poor fellow, to do his duty, 
and look for his lost sister. It was not a happy errand to begin with, 
nor was it exactly happiness for him to see Cara, though the thought of 
doing so had lent wings to his feet. He looked at her with a face full 
of suppressed agitation, longing and yet siispicious. This was not the 
Meredith he was afraid of — ^this was the one with whom he waa rather 
in sympathy, the imfortunate one, like himself. But there was something 
in the looks of the two which hurt Boger and angered him, he could 
scarcely have told why. 

He addressed Edward rather roughly. " K you are going after them, 
tell me," he said, with a hoarse tone in his voice, " or I will do it. There 
is no time to lose." 

" I am waiting only for the train," said Edward. It was a valid 
excuse enough, and yet poor Boger felt that he might have waited hours 
for the train without being amused meantime in this heavenly fashion. 
The gate of the garden was at some little distance from the house, close 
to the thoroughfare which passed along the end of the Square. They 
could see along this line of road as they turned to go back. 

" We must go for Mr. Beresford," Edward was saying, " He was to 
go with us first to the House." 
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Here he stopped short, open-mouthed, and the others stopped too, by 
that curious instinct which makes one man share in the startled sensa- 
tions of his companion, without knowing what they mean. They were both 
startled like Edward. A carnage had drawn up within a little distance, 
and two people were getting out of it. Cara's eye, following Edward's, 
reached this little group. She ran forward, with a low cry. The new- 
comer, seeing nobody, occupied with themselves, advanced steadily. 
They came up to the comer of the Square. Just within that compara- 
tive stillness, they too started and stopped, he facing the others boldly, 
with smiles on his face, she drooping, blushing, trembling, with her hand 
on big arm. 

"Oswald! for heaven's sake, who is this lady?" cried Edward, 
stepping in advance. The others waited with equal eagerness, though 
they knew very well who she was. 

'', Edward, my good fellow, you must make much of her," said 
Oswald, He was really moved, and his gay voice faltered. " You and 
Cara — ^we want you and Cara to make up our happiness. This is my 
wife." 

Though it was the public road, or, at least, the comer of the Square, 
Cara rushed forward and threw herself upon Agnes, who, red as a rose, 
with downcast face and eyes that could not bear the light, stood on her 
trial, as it were. Edward put out one hand to her and another to his 
brother, without saying a word. He came unthinking between Boger 
and his sister. 

" You and Cara." He and Cara ; nothing to say to the brother, who 
stood behind, red and lowering, looking on, noticed by no one, like a 
stranger. The two pairs fell together as by nature ; Hoger was the one 
who was left out. Is it not the very essence of all youthful story, even 
of all childish games, that some one should be left out ? The little girl in 
the sun-bonnet in the Square garden could have produced half a dozen 
instances — ^that there is no fun without this; from puss-in-the-comer 
upwards, the situation is invariable. But the left-out one does not see 
the fun. Boger stood^ and changed into all manner of colours. He was 
not wanted. He and Agnes — ^he and Cara; for himself nobody, no 
companion, no notice, no share in it all. To take it sentimentally and 
sadly, and turn away, in all the dignity of the neglected, is one way ; to 
be angry and resent is another. Boger, who felt the hot blood tingling 
down to his very finger-points, chose the latter. He made a step for- 
urd, pushing Edward aside, even thrusting aside Cara, and seized his 
ter roughly by the arm. 

" What is ^e meaning of all this ] " he said. *' Agnes, what do 
n want here? where have you been? My father has come up to 
m in trouble about you ; my mother is ill of it at home. Where 
re you been ? These people have nothing to do with you. YouVe 
•» to give me an explanation of it— and you too, sir ! " cried Boger, 
h natural inconsistency, turning fiercely upon Oswald. What! 
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this fellow, who had appropriated Oara so calmly, was he to have 
A^es tool 

" O Boger, don't quarrel — don't quarrel I I went home this 
morning. Mamma knows/' cried Agnes, flushed and tearful, clasping 
her hands. 

"And I am ready to give you every explanation," said Oswald. 
" You have a right to it. We were married on Tuesday. It was no 
doing of hers. The fault is all mine. And your mother is satisfied. 
Come in with us, and you shall have every detail. And come, Roger, 
shake hands with me. There is no harm done after all." 

" Harm done I " cried the young man, in his bitterness ; '^ harm done ! 
is it no harm that she has disgraced herself I I don't know what greater 
harm is in the world." 

" 0, Roger, Roger ! " 

" Hiis has gone for enough," said Oswald ; '< take care what you say. 
Agnes, my darling, take my arm, and come to my mother. He does not 
know what he is saying ; and, Ned, come along, you and Cara. There 
are a hundred things to tell you. I want you to hear everything to- 
day." 

They passed him, while he stood fuming with hitter rage, not on 
account of Agnes, though she was the excuse for it. She took all the 
guilt to herself, however, looking at him pitifully, appealing to him as 
her husband led her to his mother's door. 

" Roger, Roger dear, come with us ! " she cried. She had spoken 
to no one but him. 

But Roger paid no attention to Agnes. It was the other pair who 
had all his thoughts ; he seemed to be supplanted over again, to have all 
the pangs of failure to bear over again. The idea of Oswald's success 
with Cara had become familiar to him, and there was a little consolation 
in the fetct that Edward, like himself, was unhappy. But at this new 
change, the poor young fellow ground his teeth. It was more than he 
could bear. Rage and anguish were in his eyes. Even Cara's kind look 
at him, her little mute apology and deprecation of his wrath, increased 
it. Why should he go with them ) What did it matter to him ? Hia 
sister 1 Oh, there were plenty of people to look after his sister, and why 
should he follow them, who cared so little for him ) But, after a while, 
he did follow them. There is something in this kind of suflering which 
attracts ihe sufferer to the rack. He is in course of healing when he 
has the courage to turn his back upon it, and go firmly away. 

The whole young party went into the dining-room, where the Timei 
which Mr. Burchell had grudged to Mrs. Meredith was still on the 
table. A dining-room is an oppressive place for such a purpose. It looks 
like bad interviews with others, when there are admonitions to be given, 
or those fearful moments when a young offender is detained after the 
others have left ike cheerful table, to be told of his faults. Agnes went 
into the house of her husband's mother, with her heart in her mou^ or^ 
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at least, in her throaty leaping wildly, ready to sink into the ground 

with shame and terror. How would Mrs. Meredith receive her 1 Her 

own mother had yielded only to the arguments which the poor girl 

despised the most, to the details of Oswald's income, and the settlements, 

aTx>ut which he had already written to his lawyer. This mollified her — 

not Agnes's weeping explanations; and the bride's heart was still sore 

from the pang of this forgiveness, which Oswald, not caring in the least 

for Mrs. Buichell, had been quite satisfied with. He did not care very 

much for anything except herself, she had already found out, and took all 

(lisapproval with the frankest levity of indifference, which made it bum 

all the more into the heart of Agnes. Perhaps it was necessary for her 

to have a burden of one kind or another. And his mother; how would 

his mother look upon her) Would she set her down, as it was so 

natural for mothers t<o do, as the guilty party, the chief ofiender) 

Agnes had felt that her own mother had done this. She had excused 

Oswald. " No man would ever think of such a thing, if he had not 

got encouragement." Even Sister Mary Jaine had said so, in a modified 

and more generous way. Was it always the poor girl's, the poor wife's 

feiult] Agnes shrank into a comer. She could not take any courage 

from Gara's caressings, who came and hung about her, full of admiration 

and interest. 

"I was his confidante all the time," said Cara; ''but how was I to 
know that his Agnes was you 1 " 

Agnes did not get much comfort out of this ; she was not quite sure 
even that she Uked him to have had a girl confidante. Though she 
was '' happy " in the ordinary sense of the word, as applied to brides, 
happy in the love of her new husband, and in her own love for him, 
yet ^e troubles of the moment had seized hold upon her at their 
worst. She trembled for the opening of the door. She was almost 
at the limit of her powers of endurance. Her '' happiness " had cost 
her dear. She had got it at the sacrifice of all her tender prejudices, 
all her little weaknesses of sentiment. She took Eoger's angry speech 
for true, and endorsed it. However happily it might all turn out, 
though everything should be better than she thought, still she would 
have disgraced herself. Nobody could be so much shocked at the 
whole business as she herself was. To everyone who censured her she 
was ready to say amen. It may be supposed, therefore, that the 
feelings with which she awaited Oswald's mother were agitating enough. 
T Mrs. Meredith received her unkindly, or coldly — and how was it 
iBsible that a mether could receive otherwise than coldly such an 
lexpected bride 1 — ^it seemed to Agnes, in her discouragement and terror, 
lat she must £eJ1 at her feet and die. 

'' Qo and tell my mother, Ned," said Oswald, who wus himself rather 
eathless with suspense. " Go, you and Cara — ^take Cara with you. She 
1 be kinder if you go together." 
*' Was she ever unkind } " said Cara, hidf indignant. 
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''Oome all the same/' said Edward, taking ber hand in the freedom 
of the moment. " If I offer to make a sacrifice to her if she will forgir© 
them/' he whispered, as they went upstairs together — " it will not be 
true — Oara, may I do it, not being true ? " 

" Does she want to be paid for her kindness ? " said Cara, whispering 
back ; but she smiled, notwithstanding, not knowing what he meant, 
yet knowii^ quite well what he meant. They went into the drawing- 
room thus, still for the moment hand in hand, which Mrs. Meredith per- 
ceiving, turned round from her guests with a little excitement. What 
had they come to tell hert She disengaged herself from the people 
whom she was talkii^ to, and hurried towards them, breathless — " Chil- 
dren, what is it ? " the conjunction had already had its effect. 

'' Mother, Oswald and his wife are downstairs ; come and speak to 
them— come and console her." 

" His wife ! Good heayens ! has it gone so far ? — and is that all t " the 
mother said inconsistently in one breath. 

Edward went up close to her, and whispered in her ear — '^And 
I no longer Uiink of going to India. If that pleases you, forgive 
them." 

*^ Traitor ! " said Mrs. Meredith ; " that is not the reason ; " and 
then, " God bless you, my darling ! " she said, with tears in her eyes. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

Conclusion. 

It is not necessary to go into details, and tell how Mrs. Meredith forgave 
her son and received her new daughter. In any case, I don't believe she 
would have been capable of " hurting Agnes's feelings " by a cold recep- 
tion ; but as it was, she was as tender to her as if she had been her own 
datighter, and Oswald was the stranger husband who had to be forgiven. 
A great deal of this was that superlative politeness which was part of her 
nature, and part of it was the result of Edward's communication. The 
doud which had spoilt everything was definitely lifted from her life, and 
to be good to the trembling, timid bride, which was the first kind action 
within her reach, was Mrs. Meredith's way of thanksgiving for her hap- 
piness. It must be allowed it is not a bad way, as good as giving public 
tiianks in church, or perhaps better, though that is good too. When 
Agnes began a faltering confession of wrong doing, Mh*. Meredith kissed 
her and stopped her. 

" My dear, we will think nothing more of that," she said ; " we might 
have wished it otherwise ; but no one is beyond the reach of accident, 
and this will end most happily, please God, for all of us." 

The result of the interview was that Agnes fell in love with her 
moiher^in-law — ^not a very usual thing, if one puts one's &i^ in books. 
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yel not imparalleled. They understood each other, or rather the elder 
woman understood the younger, and with her warm natural charity was 
able to comprehend and excuse eyerything. She looked with a little 
wonder and amusement at the awe with which Agnes still regarded her 
bridegroom. That there should be some one in the world who did not 
simply majce allowance for Oswald, and love him in spite of his faults, 
but to whom his faults were as yet invisible, and himself worthy of deepest 
respect and admiration, was a thing which was very amusing to his 
mother. She could scarcely keep firom smiling when she saw the serious 
looks of Youemtion which his wife gave him. ** Hush, hush," she said, 
when Edward, grown saucy, y^itured to smile at his brother, and when 
she even herself felt tempted to say ^' How like Oswald 1 " Oswald was 
like everything that was fine and noble and generous to his bride. 

^ And if he did not think of himself quite so much, how good my 
poor boy is ! " the mother said, with tears in her eyes ; and in future, 
perhaps, he would not think so much of himself. 

Anyhow, on the other side everybody was quite satisfied. Oswald, 
never ungenerous, made settlements upon his wife after they were mar- 
ried which filled the Burchdl family with admiration. And they got a 
pretty little house, and made a kind of religion of furnishing it ; and f(»r 
every pretty thing they got, Agnes, compunctious, hurried down to the 
House and devised something for the orphans. Sister Mary Jane grew 
used to these visits, and, being a wise woman, restrained undue liberali- 
ties. She gave a great deal of good advice to the young wife. '' If you 
take on another child for every bit of china," she said, " there will soon 
be no. room for the girls,, and no money left in ihe purse." 

" Oh, how can I let money be spent for nothings, when I know how 
much need there is in the world 1" cried Agnes. It was difi&cult to answer 
gnch arguments. As for Oswidd,he never attempted to answer them. 
He gave her to understand that she was a mixture of a goose and an 



" Both have wings, you know," he said, going away light-hearted to 
his pleasures, and understanding about as much of the more serious feel- 
ings in her mind as her baby did when she had one, which fortunately 
was in good time. He made the best of husbands, ever eager that she 
should spend more money on her dressmaker, entertain more, have all 
manner of pleasures. Louisa Burchell, who was the next sister, thought 
the little house ia Mayfiur was like heaven ; and Mrs. Burchell kept a 
rst of the important people to whose houses Agnes was asked, looking 
p her noble acquaintances in the peerage, and finding out the incomes 
' the rich ones, and the works of those who ^rote or painted (though 
ese last figured much less largely in her mind). And Agnes was happy. 
"> have a husband you love, and in due time a pretty baby ; and a 
Rightful little house in ayfair, and a pair of ponies, and more dresses 
1 bonnets than you wish for — could there be a happier loti If a 
'Qg woman in such beatific circumstancee got confused sometimes in her 
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mind, and wondered whether it might not be better to walk about at the 
head of a procession of school girls in a black doak and poke-bonnet, and 
to work in stufiy schoolrooms, and to have no more recreation than could 
be got among the girls in S. Cecilia, what could that be but momentary 
aberration or even a kind of temporary insanity 1 Is not a wife better 
than a Sister ? Oswald had no kind of doubt on the subject when he saw 
his beautiful young wife at the head of his table, and reflected with 
inward complacency upon the aspect she bore when first he saw her, 
though at that time he had thought the poke-bonnet half-divine. But 
Agnes was iiot so sure, had not such unhesitating convictions as her 
husband, and wondered. This, perhaps, was the penalty she paid for her 
escapade. Oswald's light-heartedness was alien to her serious mood. 
He took his existence so easily ! and she knew that life was not so easy a 
matter, and would take an occasional panic as the &ir landscape glided 
past her, the beautiful days and years flying away from her as fields and 
trees do on a journey, when you seem yourself to be stationary, and it ia 
the country about that flies and travels on either side. 

If she had known him longer, if she had known him better, would it 
have made any diflerence 1 In all probability not the slightest, and she 
did not ask herself that question ; for, after all, Oswald was Oswald^ and 
the oiJy man in the whole world ■ 

As for the other personages mentioned in these pages, thmr affairs 
worked themselves out as was to be expected, with no very extraordinary 
restdts. Koger Burchell recovered of his wound because he could not help, 
it, not with any will of his ; and went out to India in due time, where be 
did very well and made steady progress, but- neither then nor now 
became very remarkable. He married too in the due course of events, 
when he could afford it — as most men do, except perhaps in the very 
heart and centre of society, a sect so small that it does not affect the 
world's continuance, nor need necessarily affect our peace of mind who 
look on. He forgot Cara and the chapter in his life which was domina- 
ted by her, far more completely than the romantic reader would believe 
possible, and was not at all sure after he had been some years married 
whether it was not he who had behaved badly to her ; and, indeed, I 
think his wife had this impression, and, never having seen this object of 
his early affections, was rather pleased to believe Cara a littie flirt with 
whom her Roger had been involtmtarily " entangled," but escaped in 
time. So stories are travestied and turned into myths with piquant 
change of circumstance all over the world. 

Mr. Maxwell had a more unlikely fate. Bursting out of No. 6 
in the Square, in tiie trouble of his mind, after that unlucky inter- 
ference which had come to less than nothing, but which must, he 
felt sure, cost him his friends, he went with murderous energy through 
all his round of patients, and took it out of them with unregulated 
2eal, making his hypochondriacs really ill by way of variety, twisting 
tiie joints »tid cramping the sinews of the nxdiBjypy people in hisi 
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liands ajg cruelly as Prospero. This way of avenging himself upon 
mankind, however, did not prevent him from suffering tortures in his 
own person. Should he apologise — should he appeal to Cara to inter- 
cede for him 1 Should he go humhly to the feet of the injured one, and ask 
to he kicked and forgiven 1 He adopted another expedient more wonderful 
than any of these. Next day was the day of his weekly visit to the Hill. 
Lovelier lights and visions than those that revealed themselves through 
the openings of the trees on that sweetest day of June could scarcely be. 
The sky was as soft as a child's eyes — ^the air as its breath. The trees 
hung rich and dose still in their early green, throwing their wealth of 
foliage all the more closely together to hide that the flowers were over, 
the may feuled, the golden laburnum boughs all dropped to dust. 
Through the ieafy arches came glimpses of the great plain all billowy 
with trees, shadowing far into the blue distance, and the great grey castle 
with its royal flag. Underneath on the hedgerows there was one flush of 
the wild rose lighting up the winding road as with a smile. To live on 
such a day was enough for pleasure. To^'move through it easily without 
fifttigue, with trees waving over you, and the unfathomable blue shining, 
and the sun throwing magical gleams over the landscape, hushed even the 
most restless soul to a semblance of goodness and happiness. Unless you 
happened to be toiling along a dusty road, in the blaze of the sunshine, in 
light boots, or a dress too warm for the season, which circumstances I 
allow to be contrary both to happiness and goodness, I cannot under- 
stand how you could refuse to be good and happy on such a day. 

But everything promoted these exemplary sensations about the Hill. 
Fatigue was not there, nor dust, nor undue heat. Old Miss Charity in 
ber sun-bonnet, and less old but still not young Miss Cherry in her cool 
and .soft grey gown, were on the lawn, surrounded by a world of roses — 
roses everywhere in standards, in dwarfs, on trellis-work, over arches, 
along the walls. The air was just touched by them to a delicate sweet- 
ness, to be elevated into beatitude when you approached your face to a 
particular flower. Mr. Maxwell arrived with his troubled soul, and the 
ladies made much of him. They compassionated him for his hot drive. 
Th^ ofiered him tea ; they gave him, on his refusal of the tea, claret 
cup with great bits of ice tinkling in it, and making a grateful noise. 
They gave him a comfortable chair on the lawn, where he had his doctor's 
talk with old Miss Charity, and felt her pulse and admired its steady 
beat, not one more or less than it ought to be. '^ Please God, if I live 
^"ag enough, 111 pull you along to a hundred," he said, with professional 
Uiusiasm. *' But I shall not live long enough," he added, in a despon- 
at tone. 

"How old are you now? " said Miss Charity. " Fifty? phoo, non- 

ise I I am seventy-three. I want only seven-and-twenty of the 

adred. You will be juat over my present age when we've accom- 

ihed it. And what a thing to have lived for I " The old lady was 

*e ready for the joke than he was — ^he shook his head. ^ 
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** You can't think what foolish things I hard been doing/' he said ; 
" never man made a greater fool of himself." 

** You have been asking some one to marry you, my poor. man ! ** 

" Ko, by Jove I I never thought of that," he said, looking up quiddy. 
Miss Cherry had walked discreetly out of hearing, as she always did 
while they had their medical talk. This was evidently a new idea to tiie 
doctor. '' No," he went on, '' trying to keep other peO|^e from marryiBg, 
that was all." 

'' StUl sillier ; they will hate you for ever and ever," Mias Charity 
said, in her ignorance, seated cool and smiling in her garden chair. 

Meanwhile Miss Cherry strayed to one of the openings and looked 
wistfully across the country. She wanted to hear about " ihe child." A 
thousand questions were on her lips, but in her soft old*maidenly self- 
consciousness she did not like to take the doctor aside in her turn, and 
there were questions which she did not wish to ask in herkunt's presenoa 
It may be imagined then what her surprise was when, startled by a voice 
at her elbow, she turned round' and found the doctor byiier side. "l%e 
views are lovely to-day," he said ; but he was not thinking of ihe views. 
Miss Cherry could see. Had he something painful to tell her — had any* 
thing gone wrong ? She began to ask a few Mtering questions. ** Tdl 
me about Cara," she said. '^ I am so hungering for news of the diild." 
Miss Cherry looked up pathetically in the doctor's feoe with wistful 
anxiety in her soft eyes — everything about her was soft^ from her grey 
gown to her eyes. A mild consolatory woman, not charming like Mrs. 
Meredith, not clever like other people he knew, but a refreshm^it, like 
green lawns and green leaves and quietness to t^e heart The doctor 
turned round to see that nobody was looking. The old lady, who had 
her suspicions of him, had gone in, and, like a naughty old lady as alie 
was, had gone upstairs to a bedroom window, where she stood bdhind the 
curtains, chuckling to herself, to watch the result When Mr. Maxwell 
saw the coast was dear and nobody looking (as he thou^t), he turned 
round again to Miss Cherry, who stood anxiously waiting for Hlb next 
word, and deliberately, without a word of pre&ce, fired as it were 
point blank into her with a pistol at her heart — ^thart is to say, he pro- 
posed. A greater shock never was administered by any human being to 
another. Bight off on the spot, without wasting any words, he offered her 
himself and his brougham and his practice and all ihat he had. The old 
lady at the window — naughty old lady I — could make out the very moment 
when it was done, and saw Cherry's start and jump of amazement. 
" Will she have him ? " she asked herselC " I could not put up. wi^ a 
man in my house." But it does not do to take a gentle old maiden like 
Miss Cherry so suddenly. In the very extremity of her surprise, she 
said no. How she trembled I " Oh no, I could not, I could not, thank 
you, Mr. Maxwell 1 I am too old now. Long ago I mi^t have thon^i 
o£ such a thing ; but I could not, I could not It is not possible. You 
mtust excuse me nptc." 
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" Oh, no one will force you, Miss Cherry, against your inclination/' 
said the doctor, angry and discomfited. And without waiting to say 
good-day to his patient, he went off and threw himself into his brougham*' 
more uncomfortable than before. 

Whether Miss Cherry ever regretted this I cannot tell — perhaps if 
she had not been so entirely taken by surprise — but " Oh no, oh no," she 
said to herself, " I could not have done it. It would have been cheating 
Cara." But what a shock it was on that June afternoon I As if the 
man had brought an electric battery with him. Miss Charity said, who 
was the only one of the three, however, to whom it was an amusement 
and no shock at all. 

Such was the end of this middle-aged wooing, which was all over in a 
quarter of an hour. The other of which we know, which had been 
going on so long, and which only artificial motives made into a wooing 
at all, had been broken off very abruptly by that interpellation of Dr. 
Maxwell's and all that followed. It was not till after the commotion 
caused by Oswald's return, and all the arrangements consequent upon his 
marriage, were over, that the two friends returned to this broken chapter 
again. The changes which had happened had not thrown them apart, 
however, and the naturalness with which, even in the suspense of this 
question between themselves, their intercourse went on, showed plainly 
either that warmer relationships were unlikely or that they were the most 
natural things in the world ; but which ] Each of them had been slightly 
piqued by the absence of enthusiasm on the part of the other, but even 
that pique produced no enthusiasm in themselves. They were exactly 
in the same state of feeling, their minds only too much alike. But a 
return to the question was inevitable one way or other, and Mr. Beres- 
ford took it in hand, not without a little tremor, one still summer even- 
ing at the usaal hour, when they were sitting in their usual places, their 
windows op«Q, but the lamps lighted, and the soft dusk outside relieving 
with its shadowy backgroimd the soft illumination within. 

" Do you remember," he said, " the talk we had one evening before 
all these agitations began 1 It was not decided. You would not say yes, 
or no." 

** Would I not say no ? it was because it has too harsh a sound. 
Why should there be yes'es or no'es between you and me 1 " 

" Ah, but it was needful. What do you say now 1 I can only 
rq)eat what I said then. You know all my heart. Speak to me, dear. 
Shall it be yes or no 1 " 

She had nothing to do with blushing at her age— yet she blushed and 
was ashamed of it; but looked at him frankly, openly, all the same, hold- 
ing out her hands. " Dear," she said, " I will call you so too. No ; 
why should we do this and disturb our life and trouble our children with 
new ideas. Listen, James Beresford. I would rather marry you than 
lose you ; but there is no thought of losing you in any case." 

•* NonO; my dear, none— none, whatever comes of it." 
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" Then why should we trouble each other with new ideas and disturb 
our lives ? "We cannot be happier in our intercourse, you and I ; w6 
have all we want in each other. Let the children marry ; it is natural. 
What a blessing of God it is that we have these dear proxies, James ! 
And my boy is not going away," she said, the tears coming to her eyes. 
** And I love your girl as if she were my own — and . we are the father 
and mother without any trouble. What could heart wish for more 1 " 

And no more was said. The subject was closed at once and for ever. 
Such is the perversity of human nature, that when James Beresford 
went home that evening he felt just a little cast down, disgusted, lonely, 
and slighted as it were by fate. He had not really wished for the change ; 
indeed, did not really wish for it now ; but yet — On the other side of 
the wall, Mrs. Meredith was much more comfortable — for why 1 she had 
been permitted the woman's privilege of being the refuser, which banished 
all possibilities of pique, and made it impossible for her to feel herself 
slighted. But by-and-by they were both a great deal happier, and at 
their ease, which they had not been for weeks before. 

And do I need to tell how the natural conclusion which their father 
and mother wisely and happily evaded arrived for Edward and Cara f 
Not quite immediately, however, for the young man gathered his note- 
books together again, and, having given up India, entered upon his course 
of dinners, and betook himself (like most other people) to the bar. He 
was '^ called " before the marriage took place ; and when the marriage 
did take place the young people remained along with the old people in the 
two houses which were one. It would be hard to make an absolute 
appropriation of what belongs to No. 6 and what belongs to No. 8 in 
the Square. The thing which is most like a fixture is Mrs. Meredith, 
who sits smiling in the same chair as the years go on, hearing what 
everybody has to say. She is not expected to go to anyone ; but every- 
one comes to her ; and her chair is the only al^olutely undisputed piece 
of property in the two houses. The young people ai'e very happy and go 
honeymooning as once their elders did ; and sometimes Mr. Beresford 
will make a journey in the interests of science or art. But nothing has 
touched the double house, nor is likely to touch it, till death does those 
8Wom companions part. 
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AS ft irKALTH-GrVING, Refreshing, Cooling, and loTjgorating 
^^ BEVERAGE, or as & Qentlo Laxaiiru ant] Tonto lb the rarioas forma of 
IndJjit^tioD, HBtt 

ENO'S PRUIT SALT (prepared from sound ripe PmitX 

It l* the best preirentlvd and cure for rU functional demncrenieDta o( the llTBTt 
temporary oongeitton arising from alcoholic beTcni^rt*, bniondness^ tick LeadJidbe, 
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coMs, tnfintat drpreHon, wunt of uppcrike, constipation, vomitings, teo-8lcki]c«i, 
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rheumatic poiftcmn fn>m the blood, tht? Def?l»>ct of which often retails la apoples^, heart 
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to be an bKUspenaable nccofsary, for by ltd nee tho tystem is relieved of polsonooe 
matter, th9 resnlt of eating to nearly the «an)e fixtent, and of too rich food, as Huf 
do in ft colder country, while oo much h^at-niaklni:! food la not required in tho wazmar 
clinmte. By keeping the system clear, tho Fruit Stilt mki-a away tht> groundwork of 
maliirious dlseafles aad all liver com plain ts^ and neutrali^ea poisonous matter. 

Oat of a large number of Teitimonlals we select the following ;— J 
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